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Fore-word 



THE period of evolution of the automobile does not 
span many years, but the evolution has been none 
the less spectacular and complete. Prom a creature 
of sudden caprices and uncertain behavior, it has become 
today a well-behaved thoroughbred of known habits and 
perfect reliability. The driver no longer needs to carry war 
clothes in momentary expectation of a call to thfe front. 
He sits in his seat, starts his motor by pressing a button 
with his hand or foot, and probably for weeks on end will 
not need to do anything more serious than feed his animal 
gasoline or oil, screw up a few grease cups, and pump up a 
tire or two. 

C. And yet, the traveling along this road of reliability and 
mechanical perfection has not been easy, and the grades 
have not been negotiated or the heights reached without 
many trials and failures. The application of the internal- 
combustion motor, the electric motor, the storage battery, 
and the steam engine to the development of the modern 
types of njechanically propelled road carriages, has been a 
far-reaching engineering problem of great difficulty. 
Severtheless, through the aid of the best scientific and me- 
chanical minds in this and other countries, every detail 
has received the amount of attention necessary to make it 
as perfect as possible. Road troubles, except in connection 
with tires, have become almost negligible and even the 
inexperienced driver, who knows barely enough to keep to the 
road and shift gears properly, can venture on long touring 
trips without fear of getting stranded. The refinements 
in the ignition, starting, and lighting systems have added 
greatly to the pleasure in running the car. Altogether, the 
automobile as a whole has become standardized, and unless 
some unforeseen developments are brought about, future 
changes in either the gasoline or the electric automobile 
will be merely along the line of greater refinement of the 
mechanical and electrical devices used. llhi.., :,, ^iy.'y.'^i\ 



4L XotirithBtaiiding the high degree of reliability already 
spoken of, the cars, as they get older, will need tfie atten- 
tion of the repair man. This is particularly true of the 
cars two and three seasons old. A special effort, therefore, 
has been made to furnish information which will be of value 
to the men whose duty it is to revive the faltering action of 
the motor and to take care of the other internal troubles 
in the machine. 

^I_ Special effort has been made to emphasize the treatment 
of the Electrical Equipment of Gasoline Cars, not only be- 
cause it is in this direction that most of the improvements 
have lately taken place, but also because this department of 
automobile construction is least familiar to tlie repair men 
and others interested in the details of the automobile. A 
multitude of diagrams have been supplied showing the con- 
structive features and wiring circuits of the principal sys- 
tems. In addition to this instructive section, particular 
attention is called to the articles on Welding. Shop In- 
formation, and Garage Design and Equipment. 
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GASOLINE TRACTORS 



INTRODUCTION 

Relation of Tractor to Automobile. At first sight it appears to 
be rather a fortunate coincidence that the man to whom the trac- 
tor will prove of the greatest benefit is he who has foilnd most 
advantage in the automobile— the progressive . American farmer. 
The automobile has proved a veritable godsend to the farmer, and 
there is no question but that he has thoroughly mastered it. He 
appreciates that it is a piece of machinery and as such can only be 
kept in satisfactory operating condition by proper attention; and 
further, that even despite attention it is subject to breakdown at 
times. Having acquired this knowledge of an automobile by experi- 
ence, the prospective purchaser of a tractor naturally feels perfectly 
competent to judge the merits and demerits of the various tj-pes 
offered and to give the one he buys whatever attention it may 
need to keep it operating satisfactorily. This is a mbtake and has 
proved a more or less costly one to many farmers who have pro- 
ceeded on such an assumption. The tractor is driven by a gasoline 
or kerosene engine, it has a gear set, clutch, and final drive — all 
counterparts of the automobile — but it is not an automobile 
any more than an aeroplane or a motorboat is, and the attention 
that will suffice to keep an automobile going wili fall far short of 
what a tractor requires. Unlike an automobile, the tractor is 
always operating at full, or almost full, load. Moreover it oper- 
ates for ten, twelve, or even eighteen hours a day under this load. 
Its Tequirements are those of the mogul freight engine rather than 
those of the high-speed passenger locomotive. 

Need of Judgment in Selection of Tractor. Not every one can 
hope to operate a tractor satisfactorily, but the experience of those 
who have acquired the many thousand machines turned cut in the 
last few years shows that, given proper judgment in the selection 
of a tractor for the work it is to perform and the right kind of 
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attmtion to its needs, it vil do all or more .than U claimed for it. 
Buying a tractor may be likened ir some respects to building a 
bouse. Many people never succeed in building just the bou3« 
they want until they havo made two or three attempts. This is 
equally true of tractor purchases; many, farmers do not succeed 
the first time in buying tht tractor they should have, but in the 
end the value of the experience gained usually offsets its cost. 

CLASSES OF TRACTORS 

Develf^oient of Tractor Industry. According to s recent issue 
of a directory of the industry one hundred and thirty-five different 
American manufacturers are building over two hundred modeb of 
tractors. This statement holds good only for the time at which it 
is written since both the number of manufacturers in the field and 
the number of models the old and the new entrants are turning 
out are constantly on the increase. The use of tractors on large 
farms dates back almost half a century, but up to less than ten 
years ago they were all of the steam-driven type. Their first cost 
as well as the expense of maintenance made them practical only 
on very large farms where skilled labor is constantly employed. 
This bit of history is mentioned merely to emphasize the infancy 
of the industry as it now exists, a factor that makes it exceedingly 
difficult to classify the product of all the manufacturers in the 
field and even harder for the prospective purchaser to make his 
selection of a machine. The business of building gasoline- and oil- 
driven tractors only dates back to about 1910, and for the first 
five years of its existence its progress was not very rapid. Conse- 
quently it b only during the last four years or so that most of the 
many manufacturers mentioned have entered the field in response 
to the great demand for tractors on the part of the farmers, caused 
by the acute shortage of farm labor and the corresponding increase 
in wages. 

Lack of Standardization. When an industry comes into 
exbtence almost overnight, as in the present instance, every manu- 
facturer proceeds along individual lines in the design of his machine 
with the result that the divergence in types is almost as note- 
worthy as the number competing. The tractor industry now finds 
itself in about the same position as did the automobile industry 
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fifteen yeaxs earlier in that the machines differ widely in design 
and construction, horsepower ratings bear little relation to the 
dimensions or speed of the motor, and weights for the same horse- 
power are often far apart. There is accordingly an entire lack of 
standardization where any of the essentials are concerned though 
efforts to remedy this situation by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers are already well under way. It is scarcely to be 
expected, however, that the recommendations adopted can come 
into general use for two or three years at least. Meanwhile, many 
thousands of tractors are being turned out annually, and the pro- 
spective purchaser must make his selection of a machine from 
those offered, since conditions make it impossible to wait for the 
perfected tractor to be produced several years from now. 

Types of Tractors. Regarded from the mechanical standpoint, 
the large number of machines now being built may be classified in 
groups according to some feature of design, such as the type of 
motor employed, the method of transmitting the power, the man- 
ner of securing traction, and the number of wheels, where the lat- 
tCT are used. For example, when classified according to type of 
motor, there would be a group consbting of those tractors using a 
slow-speed two-cylinder engine adapted from stationary-engine 
practice, and a second group of those employing a high-speed four- 
cv ux-cylinder motor designed along lines that have been made 
familiar on the automobile. When classified according to trans- 
mission of power, the tractors using a drive through a clutch, 
which are in the majority, would fall in one group and those 
employing a friction type of drive in another. On the basis of the 
method of obtaining traction we would have a group consisting of 
tractors employing wheels, also in the majority, and a group com- 
posed of the so-called caierptUar, or tracklaying, type and its 
numerous modifications. A subdivision of the class using wheels 
can be made to cover three- and four-wheel types since many 
machines differ chiefiy in this respect As a matter of fact, sub- 
divisions of practically every one of these classes are possible. 
For instance, in some three-wheel machines there are two driving 
wheels, while in others but one is employed. These numerous 
differences are cited m^ely to point out the great range of varia- 
tion that exists. llih. , ■..-, •k.t^'^.iw^i^. 
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SELECTINQ "ntACTOR 

Work Done on Demonstration No Criterion. Involving, as it 
does, an investment larger than that of almost any other single 
farm machine, the selection of a tractor should be made the sub- 
ject of as much study and investigation as the prospective buyer 
can possibly give. One of the commonest fallacies in tractor buy- 
ing is to judge the merits of the machine by the class of vxtrk it 
does, the term "work" in this connection being applied almost 
entirely to plowing since the latter represents the heaviest service 
to which the tractor is put. It should be borne in mind that the 
tractor is nothing more than the motive power, and neither its 
reliability nor its value a3 a farm machine can be judged from the 
character of the plowing it does on a demonstration. Good or 
poor plowing depends entirely upon the plow itself and the methods 
used in its handling, 30 that a poor tractor properly hitched to the 
right type of plow and in the hands of a skilled operator will do 
better work than the best tractor that can be built will turn out 
when handled improperly. The method of hitching the plows to 
the tractor governs not only the quality of work turned out but 
likewise the amount of power consumed in doing It, granting that 
the right type of plow is being used for the soil under considera- 
tion. It would be just as sensible to judge the value of a 
team of horses by the character of the furrows they turned in 
plowing, 

Financial Return. It has become customary to criticize Amer- 
ican farming methods as compared with European solely upon the 
difference in production per acre, the fact that the application of 
intensive cultivation by hand labor to very small areas is account- 
able for the disparity being lost sight of entirely. American agri- 
cultural methods produce more per acre for each man employed 
than is grown anjTvhere else in the world, and this is due solely to 
the application of farm machinery to production on a larger scale 
than has ever been attempted abroad. This has a direct bearing 
on the purchase of a tractor, since the capital required for the lat- 
ter must be invested for one of two reasons: either the tractor 
will enable its owner to cultivate the same number of acres more 
economically, or it will place him in a position to cultivate a 
greater numl)erof acres with the same number of "faatuts," 
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The impression has been more or less general that the first of 
these two reasons, "It will do the work cheaper," is the chief one 
for purchasing a tractor. Investigations carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, however, have shown that this reason is not 
valid. Taking into account the capital outlay required, the coat of 
operadon, and the depreciation, and considering the average life of 
a tractor as seven or eight years, it has been found the,t plowing 
cannot be done any more cheaply with a tractor than with horses, 
but that the use of the tractor does enable the farmer to cultivate 
a substantially increased number of acres with the same number 
of men. Out of the large number of farms investigated, a major- 
ity of the owners found it necessary to increase their acreage after 
purchasing a tractor in order to use their machines most effi- 
ciently. In other words, the same crops could not be raised any 
more cheaply with the tractor than without it, but much larger 
crops could be raised by increasing the acreage under cultivation. 
This naturally applies more particularly to small farms, by which 
is meant those of 150 acres or less, taking the country as a whole, 
since what is considered a small farm in the Middle West would 
be thought quite the contrary in New England. 

Size of Farm. It goes without saving that a tractor will not 
prove a profitable investment on farms of such a size that all the 
land available for cultivation may be as easily worked by horses 
in the time allowed, which classification would cover all farms hav- 
ing 100 acres or less of cultivable land since only a portion of the 
total acreage is open to cultivation on any farm. Many farmers 
consider the purchase of a tractor on the assumption that its excess 
capacity can be taken care bt by doing "custom work," or plowing 
for neighbors. In a number of cases of this kind that were inves- 
tigated the charge made for this work was not sufficient to leave a 
profit after deducting the cost of operation and the interest on the 
investment, so that the farmer would have been better off without 
undertaking this extra work. As a means of paying for the trac- 
tor when the owner's farm is not suflGciently large to absorb its 
full capacity, thb practice did not show a profit that would war- 
rant the investment in a tractor, since, as before stated, the 
charges were too low to cover the cost of operation, while 
' increasing the rates to a point that would leave ^ p^o^t,^(Uf^ 

IS 
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result in a falling off m the demand as the renter could do the 
same work for considerably less with horses. 

Judging from the results of the investigations in question, it 
will not pay the owner of a 150-acre farm of which not more than 
100 are cultivable to invest in a tractor unless he can add from 20 
to 50 acres to that under cultivation. This, of course, is a general 
statement that may be subject to modification in numerous 
instances where specially favorable conditions make the use of' a 
machine advantageous. But this statement as well as the pre- 
ceding matter is intended chiefly to emphasize to the prospective 
purchaser of a tractor the fact that it is unwise to make the invest- 
ment required in anticipation of doing the same amount of work 
much more economically than it can be performed with horses. 

Size of Tractor. First cost is naturally the chief item con- 
sidered in the purchase of a tractor, and in this connection true 
■economy is to be found in the selection of a machine that is not 
only of good quality, properly designed and well built for the 
work it is to do, but that likewise has ample capacity to handle it 
without overloading. It will prove as expensive in the long run to 
pay for a good small machine that must be overloaded to do the 
work required as to buy a cheap machine of any size. In either 
case the repair bills and the time lost through delays at the height 
of the season are apt to make the buyer regret his choice, if, in 
fact, he is not led to condemn tractors altogether. In this con- 
nection, however, the skill and experience of the operator are fac- 
tors which have a very important bearing on the successful use of 
the machine and largely govern the amount of time that it is out 
of service due to breakdowns. Thb is dwelt upon at greater 
length in later paragraphs. 

Tests have demonstrated that at the maximum speed of plow- 
ing recommended for all tractors, that is, 2J to 2J mUes per hour, 
a two^^ang plow will not cover much more ground in a day of ten 
hours when drawn by a machine than when pulled by horses. In 
other words, the advantage of the tractor-drawn two-gang plow 
over horse work is so small that it usually does not pay to buy a 
machine whose maximum eapaciiy is two plows. Whether it be a 
tractor or any other type of machine, it is not good practice to 
depend upon running it at its maximum capacity continuously. 
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The machine will not do as good work and it will be much more 
subject to frequent breakdown than where it has power in reserve 
to meet emergencies that will seriously overload a machine that is 
already working at its full output. 

The number of plows that any given machine b capable of 
pulling depends upon so many other factors besides its power rat- 
ing that it is often misleading to term a tractor a two-, three-, or 
four-plow machine, as the case may be. The dfepth of the furrow, 
the character and condition of the soil, and the method of hitching 
all influence this to such an extent that a machine capable of pull- 
ing three plows under favorable conditions might make a very 
poor job with two where the soil conditions were not so good or 
the plows were not properly hitched. 

Margin of Safety Needed. It should be borne in mind that 
any machine will give the most satisfactory service and have the 
longest useful life when operated continuously at not more than 75 
per cent of its rated capacity. Expense incident to delays as well 
as the cost of repairs will accordingly be minimized when a 
machine larger than is actually required is selected and is operated 
at less thai! its full capacity. Experienced tractor operators have 
proved this in many instances by investing in four-plow machines 
and pulling but three plows. It does not pay to load a machine 
to its limit since it cannot carry such a load continuously and g^ve 
satisfactory service, so that in selecting a tractor the chief points 
to bear in mind are not to buy a lightly or cheaply built machine; 
and not to select a machine so small that it can only do the work 
required by working continuously at full load. 

Power for Belt Work. While plowing constitutes more than 
one-half the work for which the tractor is required, it would 
pay few fanners to invest in a machine for that purpose alone. 
All tractors are designed to be used as stationary power plants as 
well, and one-third or more of the service demanded of them con- 
sists of driving other machines, such as threshers or ensilage cut- 
ters, or, as it is usually termed, belt work. Unless a machine has 
ample power for this, it will not be found satisfactory since there 
is usually a tendency under such conditions to load it to the stall- 
ing pyoint and when a cutter has been "choked down," much val- 
uable time is lost in getting it under way again. 
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A tractor that is not powerful enough to do all the work 
required of it is not likely to prove a satisfactory investment, 
though an error may also be made by going to the other extreme 
and selecting a machine of such a size that it is too expensive to 
operate on many of the jobs that a tractor of the proper size 
would perform economically. 

Factors Governing Capacity. Why a machine that will pull 
three plows very satisfactorily under some .conditions will with 
diflBculty do good work with only two bottoms in other locations 
will be readily apparent from a consideration of the difference in 
drawbar pull required for plowing different soils. The average 
resistance of soils is given approximately in Table I. 

While the figures in Table I have been drawn from experience, 
the draft of a tractor plow can only be approximated, since the 
condition of the plow itself and the method of hitching are of the 
greatest importance. The figures given are based upon the sup- 
position that the plow is clean, sharp, and properly hitched so as 
to cut easily. When a plow is dull or does not scour well, the 
power required to draw it will be substantially increased. This is 
equally true when a plow is not leveled or is put of line in any way. 

The draft likewise increases in proportion to the grade and 
the figm-es given are based upon plowing on level ground. For 
each 1 per cent rise in grade, that is, for each foot of vertical lift 
in each 100 feet of horizontal travel, 1 per cent of the combined 
weight of the tractor and the plows must be added to the draft. 
For example, assume a tractor weighing 5000 pounds and hauling 
four plows each weighing 250 pounds, making the total 6000 pounds; 
the maximum draft of the four plows in com stubble, plowing 6 
inches deep, would be 3200 pounds, to which it would be necessary 
to add 60 pounds for each 1 per cent increase in grade. Even on 
rolling prairie land, which is ordinarily thought of as being level, 
the dips and hollows often represent 10 per cent grades for short 
distances, and in this case they would necessitate adding 600 pounds 
to the draft required. 

When planning to buy a tractor to do certain work, keep the 
figures given in the table in mind; consider the character of the 
soil, the grades, the depth of the furrow, and the horsepower rat- 
iag of the machine desired — and it is always well to discount that 
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TABLE I 
Average Resistance of Soils 



Eoil 


Pound«i«r 
Squtire Inch 




Slni^hB 
Deep 


Sandy loam 


4-6 


600- 800 


750- 950 


Corn stubble 


6 


700- 800 


900-1000 


Wheat stubble 


8 


800- 900 


1000-1100 


Light clay 


12 


800-1200 


1000-1400 




14 


900-1400 


1200-1500 


Heavy clay in good plowing condition 


16 


1600-2000 


1800-2100 


Sod or heavy clay, medium moisture 


18 


2500-3000 


2700-3100 


Gumbo — dry, hard 


36 


2600-3200 


2800-3300 



horsepower rating somewhat. It will abo pay to keep these 
figures in mind when the over-enthusiastic salesman begins to make 
claims. 



ANALYSIS OF TRACTOR MECHANISMS 

TRACTOR MOTORS 

Steam Tractors vs. Internal-Combustion Tractors. Although 
tractors have been used in this country for almost half a century, 
they were all steam driven until less than ten years ago, so that 
the present widespread and rapidly increasing adoption of the 
tractor is due to the remarkable development of the internal- 
combustion motor, which, in turn, is largely the result of the great 
strides the automobile industry has made since 1900. The present 
work is accordingly confined to tractors with such motors since, 
although steam tractors will continue to be used on some of the 
very large farms on which they have been employed so long, they 
are not available to the average purchaser of a tractor and, at 
best, it will be only a matter of a comparatively few years before 
they will have been displaced by the internal-combustion type in 
most parts of the country. ' 

Superiority of Four-Cycle Motor. The experience of the auto- 
mobile manufacturer as well as that of the stationary oil-engine 
builder has demonstrated that of the several types of intemal- 
combustioa motors that may be used that based upon the so-called 
fouivcycle method of operation combines the fewest drawbacks 
with the greatest number of advantages and is accordingly the 
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most practical for general use. The two-cycle motor has never 
proved successful owing to its inefficiency where fuel consump- 
tion is concerned, while other types involve the use of excessive 
weights for the power generated. 

Motor Parts. Assuming the motor to have but one cylinder, 
a four-cycle motor consists of a cylinder, inlet valve and exhaust 
valve, piston, pbton rings, piston pin, connecting rod, crankshaft 
and bearings, flywheel, camshaft, valve sprii^ and erankease. 
Its accessories are a carburetor {or fuel-mixing device), magneto or 
other method of generating electric current, spark plug for Igniting 
the fuel, lubricating system, cooling system, and the necessary 
piping for supplying lubricating oil and for conducting the cooling 
water between the cylinder jackets and the radiator, the fuel mix- 
ture from the carburetor to the combustion chamber of the cylin- 
der, and the exhaust gases away from the latter after they have 
been burned. A circulating pump may or may not form a part of 
the cooling system according to the method of circulation employed. 
These auxiliaries, plus a fan to assist in the cooling of the water or 
oil in the radiator of the cooling system, complete the motor and 
the addition of any number of cylinders only involves the duplica- 
tion of those parts directly attached to or working in the cylinder, 
such as valves, pistons, and connecting rods with, of course, the 
provision of an additional crankthrow on the crankshaft for each 
additional cylinder. 

Four-Cycle Principle. Jntaie Slwke. The operation of the 
motor is based upon a cycle, or recurrence of operations, consisting 
of four distinct parts. Starting with the piston at the upper dead 
center, the first of these operations is the intake, or auction, 
stroke. The inlet valve has been opened through the revolution of 
the camshaft bringing the cam in contact with the valve tappet 
and raising the valve off its seat, Fig. 1. The piston is a gas- 
tight fit in the cylinder, being sealed by the piston rings, which 
press out against the cylinder walls, and by the presence of a 
film of lubricating oil between the piston and the cylinder. The 
downward travel of the piston accordingly creates a partial vacuum' 
(negative pressure, or less than atmospheric) in the cylinder, and 
the atmospheric pressure (14.7 pounds at sea level), acting upon 
the liquid fuel in the carburetor, forces the liquid up ^ttlfftl^gh ^the 
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sprs^ nozzle of the carburetor and also draws a predetermined 
volume of air up through this spray, thus forming a fuel mixture 
which is forced into the cylinder. The action of the piston on 
this first part of the cycle is exactly the same as that of a pump 
in drawing water out of a well. The water is forced up into the 
pump, following the plmiger owing to the decreased pressure in the 
pump barrel caused by the 
stroke of the plunger and to 
the outside pressure of the air 
on the surface of the water. 
Compreasion Stroke. 
When the piston reaches the 
limit of its travel, or lower 
dead center, the inlet valve 
closes and the piston in rising 
then compresses the fuel mix- 
ture against the head of the 
■ cylinder, the valves also being 
gas tight. This is the second 
part of the cycle, or the cojn- 
presswn stroke, and gives to 
the fuel mbcture what is known 
aathe initial compression. This 
stroke has an important bear- 
ing on the power output of the 
motor since it renders the com- 
bustion of the fuel more rapid 
and complete and also in- 
creases the pressure developed 
when the chmge is fired. The r*w-i-*^ strokn o( Fouj-Pwt cy^: i. inukc-. 
initial compression used in the 

average gasoline motor ranges from 50 to 80 pounds per square inch, 
and the higher it is, the more power the motor develops, other 
factors such as cylinder dimensions and number of cylinders being 
the same. In the case of gasoline, however, this initial pressure 
is limited to 90 pounds per square inch since the heat generated 
by compression above that point would cause the ignition of the 
mixture. 7a kerosene, alcohol, or low-grade fuel engines, i^.m^' 
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be much higher, but in this case a compresnon release must be 
fitted to the engine in order thst it may be turned over by hand 
for starting. 

Power Stroke. The third part of the cycle begins with the 
firing of the charge by the passage of a spark at the plug, and 
the piston then starts downward on the power stroke. Just before the 
piston reaches the lower dead center on this stroke, the exhaust 
valve is lifted by the camshaft and the remaining pressure in the 
cylinder, which cannot be utilized for driving the piston, is allowed 
to escape. A very lai^ part of the heat value of the fuel is 
wasted in thb manner through the exhaust, but the drop from the 
very high pressure at the moment of ignition is so rapid that no 
advantage is to be gained from lengthening the stroke beyond a 
certain point in an attempt to utilize a greater percentage of the 
pressure. 

Exhaust Stroke. The following upward movement of the pis- 
ton is termed the exhaust stroke and serves to clear the cylinder of 
the remaining burned gases in preparation for the succeeding auc- 
tion stroke, which recommences the cycle. Although it is one of 
the three idle sl^rokes of the four-cycle method of operation, the 
exhaust stroke is quite as important as those which precede it 
since, unless the cylinder is swept clear of the burned gases of the 
previous explosion as completely as possible, a voliune of dead gas 
is left to occupy space which should be filled with fresh fuel and 
the amount of power developed on succeeding strokes is reduced 
in proportion. This is one of the chief defects of the two-cycle 
method of operation, in which compression immediately follows 
the power stroke, there being no exhaust stroke or suction stroke. 
As a result, a considerable percentage of the cylinder space is 
always filled with burned gases and the time available for the 
power stroke is so short that part of the fresh gas escapes unbumed. 
In the four-cycle method, upon the completion of the exhaust 
stroke, the exhaust valve closes and the inlet valve opens, begin- 
ning a new cycle. The relative positions of the piston and the 
valves during the compression, power, and exhaust strokes are 
shown in Figs. 2, 3, and 4. 

Pressure and Temperature. While even the most skilled 
ooerator of a traction engine need not be conversant with the 
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intricades of its desi^ nor with the scientific aspect of its opera- 
tion, a knowledge of what goes on inside the cylinder will be 
found ao aid to a clearer understanding of the engine itself and 
the principles on which it works. The internal-combustion motor 
is a heat engine pure and simple, and each part of its cycle is 
attended by an increase or decrease in pressure and temperature. 
One is a function of the other, a given degree of pressure resulting 
in an equivalent rise in temperature, and this fact is taken advan- 
tage of in determining the pressure and the temperature in the 
cylinder by means of an indicator, the use of which need not be 
described here since it is only used by designers in the shop. 

Range of Pressure and TemperaiuTe. Some idea of the great 
range of pressure and temperature inside the cylinder during but 
two parts of the cycle, the compression and power strokes; may be 
gained by assuming that the motor b operating on a summer day 
with the surrounding temperature at 70° F, The temperature of 
the entering mixture will then be raised to approximately 100° F. 
or more through the use of hot air in forming the fuel mixture by 
taking the air supply from a "stove" attached to the exhaust 
manifold or by using exhaust gases direct from the engine and 
also through having a water jacket surrounding the intake mani- 
fold. Without these heating devices the mixture would be con- 
siderably cooler than the atmosphere since the conversion of the 
liquid fuel into a vapor is attended by the abstraction of heat 
from the air. Assuming that the engine has been running, the 
end of the previous exhaust stroke leaves the interior of the 
cylinder at a temperature of approximately 260° F. and the incom- 
ing mixture is further heated by contact with the cylinder walls 
and the piston head. At the moment of intake the pressure in the 
cylinder is slightly less than atmospheric. During the compression 
stroke this pressure is raised to 50-85 pounds, depending upon the 
amount of initial compression given, and the temperature rises to 
a point between 800° and 900° F. Upon the gases being ignited, 
their tremendous expansion in the confined space raises the pres- 
sure to 225-250 pounds per square inch with an increase in tem- 
perature ranging from 2500° to 4000° F., depending upon the 
character of the fuel used. This pressure decreases very rapidly 
as the piston moves outward on the power stroke, ^e ^p^c^ijled 
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tenninal pressure, that is, the pressure at the end of the stroke 
when the exhaust valve opens, reaching 40 to 50 pounds with a 
temperature of approximately 1000° F. The exhaust stroke 
lowers the pressure to approximately that of the surrounding 
atmosphere with a decrease in temperature that is governed to some 
extent by the length of time that the engine has been running. 

Effed, of High Temperature. The extreme range of tempera- 
tures inside the cylinder should impress upon the operator of a 
tractor engine the necessity for prompt attention if anything goes 
wrong. For example, in the presence of such great heat as is 
developed by the explosion it will be evident that failure of the 
lubrication or of the cooling system can cause serious damt^ in a 
very brief period. Pistons will score and scratch the cylinder 
walls, valves will warp, bearings will be burned out, and finally 
the pistons will bind hard and fast, all in the short space of a few 
minutes. In fact, five minutes will suffice to cause damage, the 
repairing of which will take a week and will represent a bill of 
three figures. 

Grouping of Motor Parts. Mechanical Group. The parts nec- 
essary to a four-cycle motor, whether of one or several cylinders, 
have already been outlined. Upon studying these, it will be 
apparent that they may be divided into groups and that each 
group has as its object the carrying out of a certain function in 
the operation of the motor. The foundation of all the groups is 
naturally the chief mechanical group consisting of the cyhnders, 
valves, pistons, connecting rods, crankshaft, camshaft, crankcase, 
and flywheel. The functions of this group are to provide a 
container in which the fuel may be compressed and ignited and 
moving parts against which the force of the explosion may act — 
first, to produce linear motion in the stroke of the pbton and, sec- 
coid, to convert that motion into rotary motion at the crankshaft. 

AvxUiary Groups. All the other groups really consist of 
auxiliaries, such as the carburetor, heating devices, and intake and 
exhaust manifolds, designed to mix the fuel with the proper pro- 
portion of air, warm it, conduct it to the cylinders, and lead it 
away from the latter after it has been burned. These parts con- 
stitute the second group, or fuel-supply system. The third group 
consists of the apparatus for igniting the fuel in the cylinders and 
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is represented by the magneto (or other method of generating 
electric current), the spark plugs, the connecting cables, and any- 
distributing or timing device necessary when a battery instead of 
a magneto is employed. The fourth group is represented by the 
lubricating system, the function of which is to supply oil to all 
the moving parts; while the fifth group is the cooling system, con- 
sisting of the water jackets of the cylinders, the pump, the radia- 
tor, and the piping connections. On the traction engine there axe 
further auxiliaries not necessary on an automobile engine, namely: 
the governor and the air cleaner. A large part of the work of the 
tractor consists in serving as a stationary power plant, and while 
doing belt work it is necessary that a steady engine speed be 
maintained under a wide range of load. Unless the engine were 
automatically governed under such conditions, it would stall when 
the load waa increased and race when the load was relieved; and 
racing would be dangerous to the engine itself owing to the great 
stresses set up by the high speed. While not constituting a group 
in itself, the governor may be included in a further group consist- 
ing of the control system, in which the throttle and the spark 
levers represent the hand control, and the governor the automatic 
control of the engine. 

Interrelation of Groups. It will be apparent upon a little 
study of these different groups, or systems, that all are equally 
essential to the operation of the motor and that precedence cannot 
be accorded to any one as compared with the others since the 
failure of any one would prevent the functioning of the rest. An 
understanding of the relations that these groups bear to one 
another will go a long way toward making clear the principles on 
which the engine operates and also the manner in which the differ- 
ent systems must work together in order that it may run satisfac- 
torily. The interdependent functions of the groups are considered 
at some length in the following paragraphs. 

Mechanical Group. Unless the pistons are free to move in the 
cylinders and the crankshaft and the connecting rods on their 
bearings, no movement can result. This free movement of the 
pistons and other working parts b entirely dependent upon the 
lubricating system maintaining a constant supply of oil on all con- 
tacting surfaces. But unless the cooling system continues to 
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function properly, the fact that the lubricating system is working 
will not keep the motor running since the oil will be burned up on 
coming in contact with the cylinder walls owing to the high tem- 
perature inside the cylinder. 

Fuel-Supply System. Air must be drawn through the carbu- 
retor and mixed with the spray of liquid fuel issuing from the 
carburetor nozzle, but this cannot be done unless the inlet valve 
of the cylinder opens just before or when the piston reaches upper 
dead center on the exhaust stroke, as otherwise there will be no 
difference in pressure between the inside and the outside of the 
carburetor and no suction will residt. Nor will the admission of a 
charge to the cylinder be effective unless the inlet valve closes 
when the piston reaches or just after it passes lower dead center 
on the upward stroke as otherwise, instead of being compressed ready 
for firing, the fuel mixture would again be forced out of the cylinder. 

Ignition System. Movement will naturally cease after the 
admission of a charge unless the electric spark takes place at the 
proper moment to fire that charge in order to produce the power, 
or third, stroke of the cycle. The entire failure of the spark will 
prevent further operation; its occurrence too early will stop the 
engine by driving the piston down in the reverse direction before 
it has completed its stroke on compression; and its occurrence too 
late will cause a substantia! proportion of the power to be wasted 
although the motor will continue to operate. After the completion 
of the power stroke the mechanical system again enters since, 
unless the exhaust valve opens near the end of this stroke, the 
burned gases will remain in the cylinder and when the inlet valve 
opens, they will be blown back through the carburetor owing to 
the terminal pressure of 40 to 50 pounds per square inch remam- 
ing in the cylinder at the end of the power stroke just before the 
exhaust valve opens. Owing to the high temperature of these 
gases they may ignite the liquid fuel in the carburetor if blown 
back through it. This is known as a back fire, and while failure 
of the exhaust valve to operate is not as common a cause as either 
too lean or too rich a mixture, it is evident that back fire must 
invariably follow unless the exhaust valve does open. 

Summary of Operation. Continued movement of the mechani- 
cs parts of the motor Is dependent upon the working of the lubri- 
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eating system. Lubrication fails unless the cooling system does its 
part to keep the temperature down to a point where the move- 
ment of the parts in contact is possible, as otherwise the oil is 
burned. Unless the inlet valve opens at the right time, the car- 
buretor cannot supply a fuel mixture to the cylinder, while a 
failure of the electric spark to ignite this mixture at the proper 
moment renders the admission of the fuel supply useless. Failure 
of the exhaust valve to permit the escape of the burned gases 
from the cylinder stops further operation by preventing the admis- 
sion of a fresh charge. 

Value of Skilled Operator. It is necessary to take up each of 
these systems in detail and learn the principles upon which its 
operation is based in order to understand more clearly the manner 
in which they must co-operate to produce satisfactory running of 
the engine and also in order to recognize the symptoms at once 
when anything goes wrong and to know the remedy to apply to 
keep the engine going' and avoid laying up the machine at the 
time when it is most needed. In the numerous investigations 
undertaken by the Department of Agriculture, some of which 
have been referred, to, it was brought out in a most striking man- 
ner that in the majority of eases where repair bills were lowest 
and the most satisfactory service was obtained from the tractor, 
it was due in very large measure to the fact that a skilled 
operator was on the job. 

It has not been a very uncommon thing in the past for manu- 
facturers to advertise that their machines can be driven by a child. 
So can a big mogul freight locomotive be run by any boy with 
strength enough to pull the throttle, but no railroad company 
would entrust valuable machinery to the care of a boy even were 
the danger of collision entirely absent. A tractor cannot be run 
satisfactorily by a boy or a girl, nor can it be so run by a man 
unless he take3 the trouble to acquaint himself with its principles 
of operation instead of trusting to luck and experience to acquire 
the necessary information haphazard. In other words, he must 
qualify as a skilled operative by familiarizing himself thoroughly, 
with the sequence of operations responsible for the working of 
the motor and the principles upon which those operations are 
based. 
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VALVES AND VALVE TIMING 



Placing of Valves. By referring to the description of the four- 
cycle method of operation, it will be seen that it is necessary to 
draw a fuel chai^ into the cylinder on one stroke, compress it on 
the second stroke, fire it on the third, and exhaust the burned 
gases on the fourth to complete the cycle. There must accordingly 
be valves to control the entrance and escape of the gases, and 
these valves must open and close at certain intervals with relation 
to the rest of the cycle. The placing of these valves depends upon 
the type of motor, of which there are three in general use, namely: 
the L-head motor, in which the valves are all on one side; the 
T-head motor, in which the inlet valves are placed on one side and 
the exhaust on the opposite side; and the valve-in-head type, in 
which the valves are located directly in the cylinder beads. 

Valvet in L-Head Motor. The L-head motor forming the 
power plant of the Fordson tractor is shown in Fig, 5 in phantom 
to bring out the details of the valves and valve-operating gear. 
In a motor of this tjpe all the valves are placed on the same side 
of the motor so that in the line of eight valves an inlet and an 
exhaust alternate. The operation of the valves may be traced 
through their entire range of movement in this illustration by 
noting their positions in the different cylinders. Cylinder 2, for 
example, is on the first stroke of the cycle, the intake stroke. 
The inlet valve is accordingly open and the exhaust valve closed. 
Cylinder 1 is shown on the compression stroke, during which both 
valves remain closed. This is also true of the explosion stroke, as 
indicated by cylinder 3. On the fourth stroke of the cycle the 
exhaust valve opens to discharge the burned gases into the air, as 
shown by cylinder 4. {The cylinder numbers mentioned here 
refer to the cylinders counting from the forward end and not to 
the numerals shown on the illustration.) 

VaKe Detaib. The valves used on automobile and tractor 
motors are variously referred to as mushroom and poppet valves, 
the former name referring to their shape and the latter to their 
method of operation. The valve proper consists of a head and a 
stem, and as the valve is subjected to high temperatures, it is 
either made of cast iron welded to a steel stem or is a piece of 
nickel steel or other heat-resisting metal. Unless some e35)edient 
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of this nature is employed, the valve heads are apt to warp under ■ 
the terrific heat, this being particularly true of the exhaust valves. 
The stem passes down through a guide drilled and reamed in the 
cylinder casting itself, and below the point where it leaves this 
guide the stem is sjurrounded by a heavy helical spring. This 
spring is held against the guide at its upper end and against a 
washer at its lower end. A key passing through a slot in the valve 
stem itself holds this washer in place. The valve is accordingly 
held down on its seat by a strong spring, and it is the pull of this 
spring that returns it to its seat with a snap, or pop, after it has 
been opened. The inch or so of the valve stem extending below 
the spring washer contacts with the valve push rod when the latter 
is lifting the valve off its seat, but in order that the valve may 
come down squarely on its seat when closing, the valve stem 
and push rod should not be in contact normally. This distance, 
or clearance, .that must exist between the valve stem and the 
valve push rod is not indicated in the illustration since, in thb 
case, the valve push rod also acts to a certain extent as a lower 
guide, the valve stem entering its upper end for a short distance. 

Camshaft and Timing Gear. At its lower end the valve push 
rod rides on a cam, and the position of this cam with relation to 
the camshaft determines the point at which the valve will open 
and close. There is, of course, a cam for each valve, and as their 
positions must remain absolutely fixed, they are usually drop- 
forged in one piece with the camshaft itself. While Fig. 5 shows 
all the details of the valves and valve gear of an L-head motor, it 
must be borne in mind that every manufacturer has his own 
designs and standards. For example, in most motors a cam fol- 
lower is introduced between the valve push rod and the cam in 
order to minimize the friction. This usually takes the form of a 
fork which is in a guide of its own and has at its lower end a 
roller which rides on the face of the cam. 

The inner end of the camshaft carries a gear known as the 
timing gear in that its position with relation to the smaller gear 
on the crankshaft, from which it is driven, determines the time at 
which all the valves open and close. In a T-head motor there are 
two camshafts and two timing gears, and there are also usually 
additional gears for driving the circulating pump and the magneto. 
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which make the timing-^ar end of the average motor look very 
complicated to the layman. Id the motor shown in Fig. 5 there is 
but a single timing gear, and it also carries the ignition timing 
cam which determines the occmrence of the ignition spark in the 
different cylinders. This is marked Comm. Roller on the illustra- 
tion. Just below the timing cam will also be noted zero marks on 
the time gears; these are check marks to enable the gears to be 
reassembled in the proper relation after a motor has been taken 
down for repairs. The gear on the crankshaft is but half the size 
of the camshaft gear since each cylinder has but one power stroke 
for every two revolutions. There are two power strokes per 
revolution in a four-cylinder motor, and the camshaft must 
accordingly be driven at half the speed of the crankshaft in such a 
motor. 

Timing Valves. In a motor making 1000 r.p.m. (revolutions 
per minute), 2000 strokes or reciprocating movements of the 
pistons must take place in sixty seconds, so that the entire time 
consumed in making each stroke at this speed is three-hundredths 
second. A full realization of what an exceedingly short period 
this is in which to perform any mechanical operation should make 
it unnecessary to emphasize either the need for accurately timed 
valves to ensure an efficient running motor or the necessity of 
closely watching all parts of the valve gear to take up any lost 
motion caused by wear, since very little slack is required to cut 
down the effective opening of the valve. For example, assume 
the maximum lift of the valve from its seat to be J inch plus the 
clearance of ts inch provided between the valve stem and the 
tappet to permit the valve to seat positively. Then if wear or 
lack of adjustment be permitted to increase this clearance to ^ 
inch, the valve can only lift ^ inch, so that the effective opening 
is reduced 12J per cent for every thirty-second of an inch lost 
motion between the valve tappet and the valve stem. 

It is nothing unusual to see automobiles brought to the 
repair shop with so much clearance between their valve tappets 
and stems that the valves barely leave their seats when the cams 
come around. A tractor motor would not be of much service in 
this condition aia-ji it would not develop enough power to cany 
its load. If it wore not for the fact that usually in driving an 
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automobOe only a very small fraction of its power ia used it 
would be impossible to keep a motor nmning after it gets in such 
a condition. A knowledge of the principles of automobile opera- 
tion will be an aid to the tractor operator but he will do well not 
to attempt to apply them literally to tractor handling since they 
fall far short of what b needed to keep a tractor running. 

In designing a motor, both the contour, or outline, to be 
given the cams and their position on the camshaft are fixed, and 
the finished camshaft is a single piece of steel the cam faces of . 
which have been ground to a high degree of precision. In timing 
a motor, it is accordingly only necessary to time the valves of 
one cylinder as the others must of necessity also be correct. Thb 
process b made very simple on the Fordson motor, since it is 
accomplished merely by the correct meshing of the timing gears. 
When the two zero marks on the driving and the driven gear 
coincide the camshaft is in the proper position to open the valves 
of all the cylinders in the correct . order. This, of course, has 
nothing to do with the proper adjustment of the tappet clearance, 
which must be looked after at each valve. 

Checking Valve Timing. A closer check b usually considered 
necessary than is afforded by the meshing of the timing gears 
just mentioned, and to provide this, the necessary data b marked 
on the flywheel of the motor while a reference point ia also marked 
on the crankcase, Fig. 6. In the illustration, the line U.D.C, 1 
and 4 shown on the rim of tlie flywheel opposite the reference 
mrka on the crankcase indicates that that point represents upper 
dead center for the pistons of cylinders 1 and 4. The Kne E.O. 
^ and 3 indicates that when that line on the rim coincides with 
the reference mark, the exhaust valves of cylinders 2 and 3 open. 
Similarly, E.C. 1 and 4 and I.O. 1 and 4 represent, respectively, 
the exhaust closing and inlet opening points of cylinders' 1 and 4, 
while I.e. 2 and 3 gives the inlet closing point for cylinders 2 and 3. 
The rest of the points for the various cylinders are not shown. 

Lead and Lag of Valve Movement. While the strong spring 
brings the valve down on its seat with a snap the moment the 
valve tappet rides off the cam, the valve cannot be opened in 
thb manner. It must be Ufted against the force of the spring, 
and as the tune available for both its lifting and its closing; again 
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is so very short, it must be^n to open somewhat before the 
moment when it is to be fully open. This lead is given to the 
inlet valves to a degree dependent upon the speed of the motor in 
order that a full charge of fuel mixture may be drawn into the 
cylinder on the intake stroke. 

It is pos^ble to start the opening of the inlet valve on the 
suction stroke before the exhaust valve has closed because of the 
fact that a gas, as well as a solid body, has inertia. Inertia is 
that property of all matter 
that tends to resist a change 
of state, whether that state 
be rest or movement. If a 
man runs full speed down 
a hallway and a door at 
the other end is suddenly 
closed, he crashes into the 
door because he cannot 
overcome his own inertia 
in time to stop. On the 
other hand, if, when stand- 
ing quietly at the roadside, 
he attempts to board an 
automobile passing at 
twenty miles an hour simply 
by grasping the part nearest 
to him, the consequences 
are apt to be extremely 
unpleasant if hb hold is 
good. If it is not good, 
he stays pretty much in the same place although his arm gets 
a severe wrench. In the same manner a gas possesses inertia, 
varying with its weight and velocity, or lack of it. 

When the gas is fiowing out through the exhaust valve at a 
high rate of speed, since it has had almost the entire exhaust 
stroke in which to accelerate, the opening of the intake valve 
has no eflfect on its movement. Nor is there any risk of the 
incoming fresh charge passing through the cylinder and out the 
exhaust valve because its inertia makes it aS: hard ^vf^^^v'^ 
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the high-speed exhaust is to stop and it cannot attain any speed 
until the piston is well down on the suction stroke. Then it in turn 
is hard to stop, so that it is possible to hold the inlet valve open 
after the piston has actually passed the lower dead center and 
started upward on the compression stroke. This delay is termed 
the lag given the valve closing, and in the case of the inlet valve 
it insures filling the cylinder with the fresh charge to the maxi- 
mum extent as the fresh gas is rushing in at its highest speed just 
at that moment; and every fraction of a second, or of an inch on 
the stroke, that the valve can be kept open, the more efficient 
the motor will be. 

Need of Closely Checking Valves. While not of the high- 
speed tjT>e as compared with automobile motors, which run up to 
2000 r.p.m. or over, many tractor motors are high-speed types for 
the service they are designed to render since the tractor runs at a 
very considerable fraction of its load most of the time it is work- 
ing while the automobile motor seldom carries over 20 per cent of 
its full load and then only for very brief periods.- Many tractor 
motors are designed to deliver their rated output at 1000 r.p.m., 
and that is high speed for a motor which must carry 80 per cent 
of its maximum load for eight to ten hours a day. Wear of small 
parts such as valve tappets is apt to be rapid in such service, so 
that to keep such a motor up to a good degree of efficiency, the 
valve timing must be carefully checked and valve tappet clear- 
ances adjusted to tt inch at fairly frequent intervals. This is 
about the thickness of a visiting card. Some manufacturers sup- 
ply a small metal gage for the purpose of testing this clearance, 
and it should be used often since under the continued vibration 
and jolting of a tractor adjustments are apt to shake loose. 

Slxteeo-Valve Engine. Particular attention has been called 
to the important influence that the rapid filling and emptying of 
the cylinders has on the efficiency of the motor, and mention has 
been made of the different expedients resorted to in order to 
increase this. The limit of efficiency in this respect is reached 
when single valves are used for the intake and the exhaust by 
placing both these valves directly in the cylinder head, so that 
neither the incommg nor the escaping gases have to go-round any 
bends in entering or leaving the cylinder, while the ^ 
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chamber of the latter is entirely free of pockets or dead spaces. 
To increase the eEBciency still further, multiple valves are used, 
with the result that a larger effective area of opening is obtainable 
with a given cylinder head than, could be secured by increasing 
the diameter of the single valves to the. maximum permitted by 
that of the head. In other words, four valves are placed in the 
head with their centers located at the comers of a square, so that 
the greatest possible amount of space available in the circle repre- 
sented by the combustion chamber b utilized for valve openings. 
Two of these valves are used for the intake, while the other two 
are employed for the exhaust. 

Twin Ciiy MtiUiple-Valve Engine. In Fig. 7, which illustrates 
the Twin City tractor engine, the application of multiple valves 
to a valve-in-head type of motor is clearly shown. These valves 
have a clear diameter of IJ inches and are operated by overhead 
rocker arms, each arm carrying two valves. The part sectional 
view at the left shows the intake side of the motor, while the end 
sectional view at the right illustrates the complete valve operating 
gear of both the intake and the exhaust valves. 

Another imusual feature of this engine is the use of cylinder 
liners. The upper half of the crankcase and the cylinders them- 
selves are cast in a single block. The liner is made with a flange 
which rests on a ground seat in the cylinder, so that when the 
liner is Inserted, the upper face of the fiange is flush with the 
upper surface of the cylinder casting and the cylinder head, when 
bolted on, holds it in place. This construction is clearly shown 
in the right-hand cylinder in the side elevation. These liners 
form the entire cylinder wall, so that the pistons do not come in 
contact with the cylinder castings at any point. The dimensions 
of this motor are 41 by 6 inches, and it is governed to run at 
1000 r.p.m., at which speed it is rated at 20 hp, 

FUEL SUPPLY SYSTEM 
Operating Principle of Internal-Combustion Motor. The prin- 
ciple upon which the internal-combustion motor works is that of 
utilizing the great expansion of a volume of hydrocarbon vapor 
ignited when In intimate contact with a sufficient voltmie of 
a^gen to permit of extremely rapid combustion. In other words. 
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an "explosion of gas," so to speak, is the driving force hack of 
the piston. The various phases through which the gas passes in 
being drawn into the motor, compressed, fired, expanded, and 
exhausted have been referred to briefly in connection with the 
description of the four-cycle method of operation. Mention has 
also been made of the fact that the carburetor, while not strictly 
speaking a part of the motor proper, is a very important acces- 
sory. The purpose of the present section is to make clear how 
the fuel mixture of gas and air is obtained from the different 
liquid fuels employed. 
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Fuels Available. While there are a number of liquid hydro- 
carbons that may be employed as fuel in the motor, owing to 
their cost but very few of them are available for tractor opera- 
tion. It is scarcely necessary to discuss what may be done with 
benzol, or alcohol, or any one of a number of other fuels since 
their present cost is prohibitive. The choice of a fuel is limited 
to petroleum and its derivatives, gasoline, kerosene, and distillate. 
Owing to the great demand for gasoline for other purposes its 
cost has reached a point where the difference between it and 
the cost of kerosene is more than sufficient to offset the disad- 
vantages of the latter. Some farmers prefer to pay the higher 
price for gasoline because of the greater ease of operating the 
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motor with this fuel, but they are greatly in the minority, and 
their plowing operations are generally on a comparatively small scale. 

Petroleum as it comes from the ground is a heavy viscous 
liquid combining in one fluid practically the entire range of 
hydrocarbons (combinations of the gas hydrogen and carbon) all 
the way from that compound so light that it is evaporated by 
exposure to the atmosphere before the oil ever reaches the refinery 
to the heavy residue that is left after all the refining operations 
have been completed and that is suitable only for making arc-light 
carbons or for similar purposes. So far as their value as Fuel for 
the internal-combustion motor is concerned, the only difference 
between any two of the hydrocarbons contained in petroleum lies 
in their evaporation points, that is, the temperatures at which 
the different liquids can be converted into vapor. The exceedingly 
volatile fraction that passes off Into the air as an invisible vapor 
practically as soon as the oil is exposed to the atmosphere would 
make an ideal fuel; it would hardly be necessary to have a carbu- 
retor in its present form in order to handle such a fuel. But this 
highly volatile fraction forms such a very small percentage of the 
oil that running a motor on it would be equivalent to using per- 
fumery essence at a dollar an ounce for the same purpose. 

Products of Distillation. Up to within a few years ago the 
crude oil as it came from the well was subjected to a refining 
process which consisted chiefly of subjecting it to a gradually 
increasing range of temperatures so that the oil was broken up 
into its various constituent hydrocarbons, the latter being led off 
into separate vessels where the vapor was again condensed. For 
example, the first heat evaporated the naphtha, which was led off to 
its own condenser; then followed gasoline, which was in turn recon- 
verted into a liquid in another condenser and was itself followed 
by kerosene, light lubricating oil, heavy lubricating oil, and so on 
down the scale. This process of refining, however, produced but 
5 to 6 per cent of gasoline from the Pennsylvania and Ohio crude 
oil and so much less from the Texas and California oils that it 
was hardly worth while tb attempt to make gasoline in this 
manner from them. 

The great demand for gasoline led to the improvement of the 
process by the distillation of the oil under pressure as well M>t.. 
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a high temperature, so that in addition to the effect of the best 
in breaking the heavy oil into its components, it was also actually 
"cracked" by the pressure and a much greater yield of the lighter 
fuel oils obtained. The Burton and the Rittmann are the two 
processes generally employed, and their products are sometimes 
referred to as "cracked oils." These methods produce a fuel that 
commonly passes under the name of gasoline, but which, owing 
to the much greater proportion of heavier oil that it contains, is a 
low-grade fuel compared with the gasoline of ten years ago. 
Kerosene is the next product, and then follow the various grades 
of lubricating oil. 

V^Ktrizlng Fuel. In order that a fuel may be used in the 
motor, it must first be converted into a vapor. The require- 
ments of this process depend entirely upon the character of the 
liquid to be handled. In the case of the very volatile gasoline of 
which there appeared to be an unlimited supply when the auto- 
mobile first appeared twenty-five years ago, it is only necessary 
to expose it to the air, so that the rudimentary carburetors 
employed on those first automobiles consisted in large part of a 
receptacle for a pool of gasoline over which the air was drawn to 
carburet it. This air picked up the vapor rbing from the surface 
of the gasoline pool and with it formed an explosive mixture. 
The mixing process naturally could not be carried out with any 
speed, and it could not be depended upon to be uniform in its 
action. Gasoline evidently began to go down the scale very 
early, since the next step was to provide a heavy wick or similar 
surface to greatly increase the area exposed to the air current 
which was to be charged with the gasoline vapor. But gasoline 
of any grade that could be evaporated in thb manner is now a 
thing of the past. 

Spraying Necessary. When a liquid is not sufficiently volatile 
to evaporate when the surface of a pool of it is exposed to the 
air, the first step in causing it te evaporate is to break it up into 
a large number of globules and thus vastly increase the amount 
of surface exposed to the air. To break a liquid up in this man- 
ner, it is sprayed by being forced through a small orifice known 
as a jet, or nozzle. The different types of carbureter jets, or 
nozzles, ordinarily employed are illustrated in principle by Fig. 8. 
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The jet ^ is known as a fixed jet, in that it has no means of 
adjustment; B may be adjusted by means of the screw shown 
and is commonly referred to as a needle valve. A valve of this 
type is generally employed in the so-called mixers, which tenn is 
merely another name for a device that serves the purpose of the 
carburetor but is lacking in the refinements of construction of the 
automobile carburetor. Jet C is simply a variation of B in which 
the needle valve adjustment is made from above instead of below, 
while in Z) a cone takes the place of the needle but serves the 
same purpose, that is, so adjusting the orifice that the liquid will 
be broken up into a spray so fine as to be practically a mist. 
The fixed jet A, while used abroad to a greater extent than here, 
is now becoming more generally used in this country on account 
of its simplicity. 

The principle of all the types is identical, namely, drawing 
the liquid through a fine orifice, with or without a bafile surface 
in the form of a needle or cone, so that the liquid, being imder 
pressure, is sprayed out of the opening as a fine mist. The suc- 
tion stroke, or descent of the piston in the first part of the cycle, 
supplies this pressure by decreasing the pressure in the cylinder 
so that the atmospheric pressure on the liquid in the carburetor 
forces it through the jet. 

Mixing Gas and Air. As It comes out of the jet, or spray 
nozzle, the fuel is in an intermediate stage between liquid and 
vapor. To convert it into the latter, the descending piston also 
draws up past the spray nozzle of the carburetor a supply of air. 
The latter is given a whirling motion by the shape of the chamber 
it enters, with the result that it picks up the tiny globules or 
drops of gasoline and breaks them up fmther. With the volatile 
gasoline of earlier days this was all that was required to produce 
a true vapor, but with the lower grade fuel now common, and 
particularly with kerosene and distillate, the addition of heat 
is necessary. It is absolutely essential that the fuel mist and the 
air be thoroughly mixed for the double purpose of converting the 
fuel into a vapor and of bringing every particle of this vapor 
into direct contact with an equivalent particle ol oxygen in the 
air. since it is oxygen that makes the rapid combustion of the 
tviA mixture possible. llhu , ■..,■, v^tOOqIc 
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Proportioa of Air to Qas. Unless there is 3u£Scient air, the 
result b a slow-burning, or over rich, mixture that produces a 
great deal of black smoke and causes the power of the en^ne to 
fall off. It also causes the familiar back £re that is so startling 
to the beginner. This occurs because the fuel is still burning in 
the cylinder when the inlet valve opens to admit a new charge 
and the latter is ignited and blown back through the carburetor 
instead of being taken into the cylinder. If there is too much 
air, the mixture is thin, or jioor. In such a case the power falls 
off and the engine may miss in different cylinders, often jumping 
from one to another in an erratic manner. A back fire will also 
occur with a lean mixture since it is likewise slow-burning. 




To produce an explosive mixture requires the mixture of 
approximately ten to fourteen parts by volume of air to one of 
fuel vapor, the proportions naturally varjing with the character 
of the fuel itself. But to produce an efficient explosive mixture 
in a given engine requires a carburetor that has either been spe- 
cially designed for that particular motor or one that has been 
adjusted especially with a view to meeting the conditions imposed 
by that motor. 

The amount of air needed for any given fuel or for any motor 
also varies largely with atmospheric conditions at the time and 
place in question. It is solely the oxygen content of the air that 
is of value in helping to bum the fuel mixture rapidly, and at 
times the air is denser than at others. The denser it is, the more 
oxygen it contains and the less of it is required to form a good 
explosive mixture. Just after sundown in spring and fall the air 
cools off very rapidly, and an automobile engine will run noticeably 
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better at that time than in any other part of the Jay and for the 
same fuel consumption the amount of air used can be decreased. 
The contrary ia true of high mountain dbtricts where, owing to 
the altitude, the air is thinner and contains considerably less 
oxygen per cubic foot than at the sea level. In climbing from sea 
level to a height of several thousand feet, it is necessary to allow a 
greater proportion of air to maintain the given amount of oxygen 
required for the efficient combustion of the fuel. A tractor engine 
in Colorado would accordingly require a great deal more air to 
operate efficiently than would one working in Illinois, the same 
carburetor and the same fuel being used in both cases. 

Details of Spraying Process. Since the difference between the 
pressure in the interior of the cylinder when the pbton is going 
down on the suction stroke and that of the atmosphere (14.7 
pounds per square Inch at sea level) is not very great at the 
beginning of the stroke and as the time interval for charging the 
cylinder is very short, the spraying of the fuel into the incoming 
air must begin immediately. This is accomplished by carrying a 
small supply of the liquid fuel in- the fioat chamber of the carbu- 
retor. A typical carburetor float chamber is illustrated at the left 
ol Fig. 9, which shows a simple form of carburetor in section. 
The fuel enters from below through a needle valve, the needle of 
which passes through the hollow copper float. As the liquid rises 
in thb chamber, the float rises with it and in so doing forces the 
needle down into its seat by means of the small weighted levers 
shown. The levers are attached to a collar on the spindle of the 
needle. 

It will be noted that this float chamber communicates with 
the spray nozzle located in the mixing chamber just to the right of 
it. As a liquid always seeks its own level, the fuel rises to the 
same height in the spray nozzle as it does in the float chamber 
and the float is set to close the needle valve at a point where 
this fuel level is normally but a small fraction of an inch below 
the opening of the nozzle. The liquid is accordingly sprayed 
out of the nozzle under the influence of a difference in pres- 
sure of less than 1 pound to the square inch; that is, as soon 
as the pressure above the nozzle due to the suction stroke of the 
piston becomes less than that of the atmosphere on the supply 
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of fuel in the float chamber, the liqtiid is forced out of the small 
opening. 

This spray, or mist, is then carried upward through the car- 
buretor and through the inlet valve into the cylinder by the cur- 
rent of air drawn in at the opening below the spray nozzle and 
extending to the right. Owing to the peculiar form given the 
chamber surrounding the spray nozzle G^nown as a VentiU'i tube), 
a whirling motion is imparted to the incoming air and its velocity 
is increased. The result is to mix the spray and air more thor- 
oughly and to convert the mixture more nearly into a true vapor. 

Effect of Increasing Speed. It is apparent that as the speed 
of the motor increases, the suction on the spray nozzle will become 
greater, and the interval between suction strokes, particularly in a 
motor having four or more cylinders, will be so short that the 
spraying action will be practically continuous. This tends to upset 
the balance of the mixture by causing an excess of the fuel spray 
so that the proper proportion of fuel to air is no longer main- 
tained and the power output of the motor suffers correspondingly. 
To overcome this, means for supplying additional air are provided, 
usually in the form of an auxiliary air valve designed to be 
operated by the difference in pressure between the inside and the 
outside of the carburetor. In Fig. 9 an auxiliary air valve of tbis 
kind is shown in the upper part of the illustration. It consists of 
an opening in the carburetor body covered by a diaphragm, or 
plate, the latter normally keeping the opening closed by means of 
the spring shown. As the pressure inside the carburetor decreases 
below a certain point owing to the increasing speed of the motor, 
the atmospheric pressure on this diaphragm overcomes the spring 
and allows an additional supply of air to enter and combine with 
the mbtture, which then passes off, through the opening shown at 
the right, to the intake manifold. 

The carburetor shown in Fig. 9 is a single fixed-jet type with a 
simple auxiliary air valve, and it serves to illustrate the principles 
upon which practically all carburetors work, namely, spraying the 
liquid fuel in the form of a fine mist into an incoming current of 
an* to which greater movement and increased velocity are imparted 
as it passes the spray nozzle. There are a great many diiferent 
types of carburetors and an even greater i\i^ber ^f ^ /Jiffj 
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makes, but all operate on these basic principles. In some instances 
two or more nozzles are used, the smaller being in action only 
while the motor is idling and the larger increasing the supply of 
fuel when the increased speed of the motor brings a greater pres- 



Fts. 9. Section of Typical flied^et Cuburetor 

sure to bear and causes them to spray. In this case the principle 
is that of altering the amount of fuel in the mixture in accordance 
with the speed, the air intake to the carburetor remaining fixed at 
all times, while in the single-jet tj-pe described above the air sup- 
ply is increased with increasing speed. Still other types increase 
both the fuel and the air supply, a needle valve on the jet being 
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connected with the auxiliary air valve, as in the Schebler carbu- 
retor shown in Fig. 10. The needle valve, or spray nozzle, is at E, 
. and the needle ia attached to a bell-crank lever, indicated by the 
dotted lines, which is attached at its other end to the spindle of 
the auxiliary air valve A. As the auxiliary air valve opens down- 
ward under the additional suction of increased motor speed, it 
lifts the needle E and permits a greater amount of fuel to spray 
through the jet at the same time that an increased supply of air 
enters through the valve A. While it ia automatic in its action, 
this carburetor is also provided with a hand control, the connecting 
rod of which is attached at B. The movement of thb adjustment 
is limited by the boss D coming against the stop C. When in this 
position, it is set for running and corresponds to the mark AIR, 
indicating that the full air supply is being given; at the other end 
the adjustment quadrant is marked GAS. This adjustment is 
used chiefly for starting. In this particular carburetor the fioat, 
which is not indicated in the illustration, surrounds the spray 
nozzle and consists of a shellacked cork ring. 

Heating Requirements. The process of converting a liquid 
into a vapor is one in which considerable heat is rapidly absorbed 
from the surrounding air, so that the temperature of the resulting 
vapor is lowered. With the highly volatile gasoline used in early 
days no artificial heat was necessary to offset this under summer 
conditions, and the simple carburetors then in use were not pro- 
vided with any heating devices. But when the car was run in 
cold weather, it was nothing unusual for the carburetor to become 
choked up with snow and ice caused by this refrigerating action of 
evaporation, and this also happened when aeroplanes first reached 
high leveb. The lower the grade of fuel employed, the heavier it 
is and the higher its temperature of evaporation, so that heat is 
required even with gasoline fuel nowadays. Kerosene cannot be 
vaporized unless the temperature b raised very considerably above 
that of the surrounding atmosphere even on a hot summer day, 
since this fuel is not at all volatile and will not evaporate at any 
ordinary temperature. 

Gasoline. For a carburetor handling gasoline only heat is 
ordinarily supplied by water-jacketing the mixture chamber, a 
small amount of hot water ^m the cooling system of the motor 
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being circulated around this part of the carburetor. The water- 
jacket space and connection of the fixed-jet type of carburetor will 
be noted in Fig, 9. In addition, the main supply of air to the 
carburetor is heated by clamping a sheet-iron box or "stove" 
about the exhaust manifold and passing the air over this heated 
surface before conducting it to the carburetor through a flexible 
metal tube of large diameter. 

Kerosene. While the arrangements mentioned work efficiently 
on the automobile using gasoline as a fuel, they would not prove 



satisfactory for burning kerosene, A very high temperature is 
required to vaporize kerosene and the method of applying it is 
illustrated by the section of the Wilcox-Bennett kerosene carbu- 
retor. Fig. 11. The float chamber is shown at the lower left band, 
while the mixing chamber, just to the right of it, is equipped with 
two needle valves. The lower of these is designed to admit water, 
which is required in the majority of engines using kerosene as a 
fuel. The kerosene needle valve is just above the water valve, 
and it will be noted that the mixing chamber above this valye 
is surrounded by a cast-iron radiator provided with fins. The 
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function of this radiator is to absorb heat from the air pass- 
ing over the exterior fins and to radiate it to the fuel mixture 
inside. 

The passage in which this radiator is located is connected 
directly with a damper in the exhaust outlet of the motor, so that 
the exhaust gases may be passed directly through it and used to 
warm the air instead of merely utilizing some of the heat of the 
manifold for this purpose as is done in a gasoline carburetor. In 
other words, all or part of the exhaust of the motor is used for 
heating by shunting it through the carburetor instead of allowing 
it to escape through the muffler in the usual way. The method of 
accomplishing thb in the Wilcox-Bennett carburetor is shown in 
Fig. 12 which also illustrates the connection of the air cleaner to 
the carburetor. The details of the radiator itself and the needle 
valves are shown by the part sectional view, Fig. 13, which 
illustrates these essentials of the carburetor in the no-load position 
at the left and in the full-load position at the right. By compar- 
ing the sectional views with the illustration of the complete car- 
buretor, Fig. 14, a better idea of the relative positions of its 
essential parts can be had. 

At the right in Fig. 14 there b a hom-shaped device surround- 
ing the exhaust passage and connecting with the mixing chamber 
of the carburetor just below the needle valves. By referring to 
Fig. 11 or Fig. 13 again it is seen that the object of this device 
is to conduct heated air to the mixing chamber. This hot air is 
required when the motor is running slowly or under light load, as 
this represents a condition under which a kerosene burning motor 
will not ordinarily run satisfactorily since it is apt to cool off too 
much. The passage connecting this hot-air horn to the mixing 
chamber is designed to be opened and closed by a weighted valve, 
which is indicated in the drawing by heavy lines. It has already 
been explained that the auction of the motor varies with its speed 
and increases very markedly as the speed of the motor increases. 
At low speeds the force of gravity is more powerful than that of 
the motor suction, so that the weighted valve remains at the bot- 
tom and the hot-air passage stays open; when the motor speed 
increases sufficiently, the suction lifts this valve and holds it in a 
position to close the hot-air passage. 
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Air and Fuel Balanced. The Wilcox-Bennett kerosene carbu- 
retor is designed to be automatically controlled by the speed of the 
engine, the amount of fuel, air, and water admitted being depend- 
ent upon the suction, which varies almost directly as the speed. 



Fie. 11. Section of WUnoi-Bsnnett Kerosene Cscbuntor, Shown at Full Speed Position 
Courtati 0/ Wikac-Bennelt Carfrurcfor Campan^. Minntaijotu, Minaeiota 

It will be noted that the auxiliary air intake and its valve are at 
the upper left hand and also that this diaphragm valve is directly 
interconnected with the kerosene needle valve in the spray nozzle. 
A stand pipe is employed instead of one of the conventional forms' 
of nozzle previously illustrated. The stand pipe consists of a tube 
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whose entire drcuinference is drilled with a large number of fine 
holes, through which the fuel is drawn instead of through a single 
opening at the top. The lines to the right and the left of the 
kerosene needle in Fig. 11 indicate that the fuel is issuing from 
these openings. In this illustration are shown the essential parts of 
the carburetor in the position they assume at full speed : the dia- 
phragm of the auxiliary air valve being depressed, so that ther6 is a 
flow of cool air into the carburetor at this point; the kerosene needle 
valve is lifted well off its seat to supply the maximum amount 



of fuel; the hot-air intake below is closed; and the water intake, 
also governed by the weighted valve previously mentioned, is open. 
It must be borne in mind that under the conditions given the 
exhaust of the motor is at its maximum both in volume and tem- 
perature, so that the kerosene mist, immediately after issuing 
from the standpipe and being whirled into the radiator chamber 
by the multi-bladed fan shown in Fig. 13, is at once objected to a 
degree of heat reaching at times as high as 900° F, Since this is 
too hot for efficient combustion, before passing into the cylinder, 
the temperature of the fuel is lowered somewhat by the addition of 
the volume of air entering through the auxiliary air valve. The 
.admission of water and its admixture with the fuel vapor in the 
form of steam serves to provide additional cooling, the necessity 
for which will depend upon the action of the motor. 
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QasoOne and Kerosene Carburetor. Since kerosene will not 
vaporize at ordinary temperatures, it is necessary to use gasoline 
for starting, the motor being run on this long enough to warm up 
sufficiently to permit the use of kerosene. The combination gaso- 
line and kerosene vaporizer used on the Fordson tractor Is illus- 
trated in Fig. 15. Being designed especially for use on this one 
mtK^hme, it has been made much more compact than types which 
must be adapted to a number of different motors. Compactness 



has been obtained by combining the heating unit directly with the 
exhaust manifold, a shunt valve being provided to by-pass the hot 
gases as required. ' 

The kerosene carburetor itself is shown at the lower left. It 
is of the conventional single-jet type, except that instead of being 
designed to produce a working fuel mixture in the carburetor 
proper it b only intended to make a heavy kerosene mist, with 
the result that only a small amount of air is drawn tlu^jugh it 
from the primary air tube. As shown by the black arrows inside 

i? 
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the small white tube. Fig. 15, this rich mixture of kerosene and air 
is drawn through a heating coil in a chamber provided for that 
purpose in the exhaust manifold. From that point it passes to a 
mixing chamber above the inlet manifold, in which it is diluted to 
the proper consistency by the addition of air through the auxiliary 
air valve shown at the top of the illustration. This air valve is 
controlled in the usual way, that is, it varies its position with the 
speed of the motor itself. 

Just below the mixing chamber are located the gasoline con- 
aeetion and passage, which are placed at this point since no heat 
is necessary for starting on gaso- 
line and since the gasoline spray 
is converted into a fuel mixture 
in the same mixing chamber that 
is used for the kerosene. The 
gasoline vaporizing device is 
only in use for a minute or two 
when starting, the gasoline then 
being shut off. While gasoline 
is being used, the exhaust shunt 
lever is moved to the ON posi- 
tion, which permits all the 
exhaust gases to pass through 
the vapor-heating tube and gives 
the maximum heating effect. 
After the motor has been running 
on kerosene for a short time, 

Fig. 14. ABsemblwl View. Wi Icon-Bennett the shunt IcVCr is adjUSted tO 

CouriHH 0/ wiia"Benltii carbmeior Cum- ^uit the load Conditions, the 
pany, MinnMpolu, M.tHifsofo temperature of the mixture being 

lowered if the lever is moved toward the OFF position. When it 
is desired to run any motor idle on kerosene longer than momen- 
tarily, it is necessary to supply the maximum amount of heat and 
the ignition should also be retarded, as otherwise the plugs are 
apt to become badly sooted. No provision is made for supplying 
water directly with the fuel on the Fordson, but an air washer 
is used which serves the same purpose by moistening the main air 
supply. 
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Need for Cleaaing Atr. About fifteen years ago, when the 
automobile first began to assume such a degree of reliability 
where its ignition and carburetion mechanisms were concerned as 
to permit some degree of attention being given to ailments of 
other parts of the motor, carbon deposits were discovered on the 
pistons and in the combustion chamber. Ever since then there 
has been a great deal of discussion as to the conditions which 
cause these deposits and the methods of preventing them. A 
great deal of the discussion and most of the methods adopted 
have been mi^uided, if not entirely futile, since an analysis of 
these deposits made at an early day proved them to consist of 
road dirt and grit to the extent of 65 per cent or more, the bal- 
ance being simply burned and partly burned lubricating oil, which 
serves as a binder and causes the mass to adhere to the cylinder 
head or pbton. In addition to giving rise to these troublesome 
carbon deposits, which frequently accumulate to such an extent 
that they cause pounding or even preignition, the fine grit which 
composes a large part of the dirt drawn through the carburetor 
also causes the pistons and cylinders to wear very much more 
rapidly than they would were the air free of this foreign matter. 
Notwithstanding these discoveries, none of the numerous remedies 
proposed has ever taken the preventive form of cleaning the air 
before it is used. 

Tractor Air Conditions Very Bad. There are several reasons 
why the troubles caused by dirt in the air have not assumed such 
proportions on the automobile that it has been considered neces* 
'sary to use a preventive. Chief among these is the great improve- 
ment that has taken place in many thousands of miles of American 
roads, which have been made dustless in recent years. The general 
recourse to heated air taken from a small box, or stove, placed 
around a part of the exhaust manifold is another reason of equal 
importance, since this prevents the direct entrance to the carbu- 
retor of the air passing through the radiator. Before reaching the 
opening of the hot-air box on the exhaust manifold it must pass 
around various curves and strike different obstructions, which 
cause most of the heavier particles of dust to fall. Since the high 
speed of the machine permits it to run away from its own dust 
very effectively, it is oiJy on very windy days, when the atmos- 
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phere is generally dust laden, that more than a very small amount 
finds its way through the radiator. 

None of these advantages obtain in the case of tractor opera- 
tion. Plowing must frequently be carried out under very dusty 
conditions, with the result that the entire machine operates in the 
midst of a cloud of dust from which it cannot escape. Under 
such conditions a lai^e amount of dust and grit is drawn into the 
carburetor as the suction is very heavy owing to the motor operat- 
ing under full load most of the time. Unless this intake of dirt is 



guarded against, wear of the moving parts of the motor becomes 
excessive. 

Since, as previously mentioned, approximately fourteen parts 
by weight of an* to each part of liquid fuel are required to make 
an efficient burning mixture, the equivalent in volume of 10,000 
gallons of air is needed for every gallon of fuel. In the case of a 
tractor burning 20 gallons of fuel in a day's work, a volume of air 
equal to 200,000 gallons must pass through the carburetor and 
cylinders in ten hours. The amount of dust that such a great 
volume of air can hold in suspension under the conditions of 
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tractor operation makes the importance of thoroughly cleaning the 
air too apparent to call for any emphasis. 

Types of Air Cleaners. Air-W'aaker Type. It is apparent 
that two or three different principles may be taken advantage of 
to remove dust and grit in suspension from a moving mass of air. 
The first of these to suggest itself is that of actually washing the 
air by passing it through a body of water, and a number of air 
cleaners are based on this idea. The action of the air in passing 
up through the water is indicated in Fig. 16, and it will be noted 
that in addition to dropping its dust and other foreign matter the 
air carries with it quite a percentage of moisture, so that the 
washing process is a further advantage in those motors that require 
considerable water to insure cool running when burning kerosene. 
When using gasoline, however, washing the air is apt to be quite 
the contrary since the excessive amount of water tends to cool the 
mixture too much to permit efficient operation. The air washer 
employed on the Fordson tractor is shown in section in Fig. 17. 
It consists of a water tank with a central intake tube and an air 
guide mounted on a float and surrounding the intake tube. The 
suction of the motor serves to draw air into the washer, and it is 
then deflected downward into the water by the air guide. In 
order that the air may pass through a considerable depth of water, 
the air guide is attached to the float shown so that the air will 
always enter the water at the same distance below the water level. 
The float keeps this distance constant by maintaining the outlet 
of the air guide at the same point at all times regardless of the 
amount of water in the bowl. The air guide mentioned also 
serves another purpose in that it serves to cut off the air supply 
when the water supply is allowed to fall so low -that the float 
rests on the bottom of the bowl. 

Centrifugal Type. Mention has already been made of the fact 
that in compelling the current of air drawn through the radiator 
of an automobile to pass around several obstructions most of the 
heavier grit is allowed to drop before the air can reach the carbu- 
retor intake. By purposely giving the current of air a whirling 
movement this effect can be accentuated bj , taking advantage of 
centrifugal force to throw the particles of dust to the outer edge 
of the container, where they drop into a receptacle. This is the 
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principle upon which the air cleaner shown in Fig. 18 is based. 
By referring to the phantom view of the same air cleaner. Fig. 19, 
it is seen that after entering, the air is conducted through curved 
channels, from which it bsues to again strike a large central cone, 
thus acquiring a whirling motion which tends to deposit on the 
sides of the cone alt matter in suspension that is heavier than air. 
This matter then gravitates 
down the sides of the cone and 
finally drops ofF the edge into 
the glass receptacle placed 
below, which permits the oper- 
ator to note the accumulation 
of dust and remove it in good 
season. 

The same principle is 
also employed in connection 
with a receiving vessel, or 
dust collector, containing 
water. An air cleaner of this 
tjpe is shown in Fig. 20, and 
a sectional view in Fig. 21. 
In the latter illustration the 
action of the air currents in 
entering and strilcing the 
central cone is more clearly 
indicated by the arrows. The 
air is first drawn into the 
outer casmg and the spiral 
tubes at A. These tubes are 
ng. IB. SeotiQnai vi.w of PMreit Wei-Type sct on the inner circumference 
c™rte«, ^ ^S^^i^r comp«uv. ^f thc caslng, so that the 

H^:, H.w,w., jui™ ^^^^^ q( ^^ g.^ P^yggg jjjg 



water to whu-I rapidly and assume the position indicated by the 
dotted line, exactly as any liquid will do in a bowl when stirred in 
one direction very rapidly. The water, on striking against the 
lower projecting edges of the spiral tubes, is broken up into a fine 
spray through which the air passes in being cleaned. The washed 
air then rises and enters the opening C of the inner cleaner, where 
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it is again subjected to a violent whirling. This further tends to 
throw down any particles of dust or water which may have been 
carried along with the air, the accumulation of dust being deposited 
at the bottom of the tube B. In a short time enough dirt col- 
lects to form a mud seal for this tube, so that if the operator for- 
gets to renew the water supply, the cleaner will continue to 
operate as a dry type. 

Felt Baffle Type. The third principle available in cleaning air 
is that of the dust screen, and the method of employing thb b 
illustrated in Fig. 22, which shows the device in partial section. 
It consists of a cylinder of wire gauze on which felt is stretched. 
The air strikes this In entering, and the dust it contains is repelled 
by the felt while the air passes through and on to the carburetor 
by means of a connection with this inner chamber. The vibration 
of the motor as well as the force of the current of air itself tends 
to shake particles of dust off the felt and prevent their clogging it, 
the dust dropping out through the holes shown. In cold weather 
these holes may be closed to conserve the heat, and the dust then 
collects in the outer chamber until removed by hand. 

AUevtion Required. Regardless of the type of air cleaner 
employed, the chief attention required is the frequent removal of 
the accumulation of dust, or mud in case an air washer is used. 
Neglect of this precaution sunply makes conditions very much 
worse than they would be were no air cleaner employed, since the 
accumulation of dirt in the cleaner is apt to be drawn du-ectly 
into the motor. Where an air washer Is employed, the deposit of 
mud b converted into dust very quickly by the heat of the motor, 
though the partial shutting off of the air supply causes the motor 
to miss and lose power, thus providing a warning of the lack of 
water. 

LUBR1CAT[NQ SYSTEM 

Effect of Temperature and Pressure. Where the lubricating. 
system is concerned, as well as regards other essentials, the novice 
in tractor operation will do well not to rely on his automobile 
experience to carry him through without a slip that will result in 
serious damage. There can be no comparbon whatever between 
the 30-hp. automobile motor that runs for ten hours a day and is 
seldom called upon to deliver 50 per cent of its rated power and 
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the tractor engine of the same rating that is delivering 80 to 85 
per cent of Its rated output all day long. 

The sole object of lubrication is to^ prevent moving siu^aces 
from coming into actual rubbing contact of metal to metal, in 
other words, to maintun a film of lubricant between the two 
surfaces on which they may actually 
be said to float, though the film 
itself may be only a few thou- 
sandths of an inch in thickness. 



Fi(, 18. WIlcoi.Bennett Pry-Type Fig. 10. View Showing Method of 

Air Cleaner Separating Duat from Air by Cen- 

Cimrtwt ■>/ Wihox-Bsnntll Carbu- trifugal Force 

MinneioUi ' Citmjiany. Minneapolia. Minnanla 

The problem is accordingly the same in the automobile and the 
tractor engines, but the ease with which a fihn of lubricant may 
be maintained between moving surfaces depends upon the sur- 
rounding temperature and the pressure under which the surfaces 
move in contact. When the temperature of the circulating water 
is seldom allowed to exceed 165° F., as in an automobile motor 
running under but a fraction of its maximum load, the vaporizing 
point of the lubricating oil is seldom reached. But in a tractor 
engine running for hours at close to its full load the circulating 
water is seldom much below the boiling point at sea level, 212° F., 
and tb« conditions of operetJon are sych that every part of t}l9 
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engine is very much hotter than this. Under the heavy load the 
pressure between the piston and the cylinder wall is much greater, 
and the oil tends to squeeze out much more rapidly, so that it 
must he renewed with for greater frequency than is necessary in 
an automobile engine. 

Types of Lubricating Systems. Splash System. The earliest 
practical type of lubricating system used on the automobile engine 
was the splash system. The crankcase is filled with oil to a cer- 
tain level, and the big ends of the connecting rods dip into it and 
splash it all ov^ the interior of the motor. To keep up the sup- 



Fig. Zl. Method o( Opention in Wilcoi- 
Bennett Wet-Type Air Cleaner 
Fig. 20. Wilooi-Bennett Wet Type CouMmb o/ Wilcaz-BmniU Carbvrttor Comjanv. 

Air-Cleaner Minnxapolit, Minnttata 

ply, 1 quart or more of oil is added at the beginning of a run, 
which results in having too much oil at the start and not enough 
at the finish. Moreover oil is not always oil so far as its lubricat- 
ing properties are concerned, since they are burned out of it by 
high temperatiue. Therefore after a few days' steady use the oil 
becomes practically useless, and only the extra quart or two added 
to keep up the level serves as lubricant. 

When the motor is run very cool, either with gasoline or k«> 
osene, a certain proportion of the fuel mixture is condensed in the 
cylinders and finds its way past the pistons into the crankcase, 
thus thinning the oil out and further reducing its lubricating 
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value. This is particularly true of kerosene, which haa the further 
disadvantage under such conditions of washing the film of oil off 
the sides of the cylinder walls as it gravitates to the crankcase. 
One instance is cited in which a manufacturer agreed to deliver a 
tractor under its own power, but after a few hours running so 
much kerosene found its way into the crankcase that the main 
bearings were hiu-ned out and the tractor had to be towed back to 
the shop for repairs before ever reaching its prospective owner. 
In another case that illustrates the fallacy of depending upon 
automobile precedents a factory man was called to the assistance 
of a farmer who reported that the 
bearings of his motor had burned out 
before the end of the first week's work. 
When asked what he had done to lubri- 
cate the motor, the farmer said that he 
had added oil as often as he did on his 
Fold. 

Modified Splash System. The simple 
splash system of lubrication is accord- 
ingly not practical on the tractor engine, 
though it is successfully employed on 
hundreds of thousands of automobile 
motors. A small percentage of the 
tractors now in use employ this system 
but as a rule it is improved <by the 
addition of some means of constantly 
feeding fresh oil to the crankcase or 

of circulating it over the bearings Fig. 22. ^emFdj-Type Dry 
and depending only upon the over- 
flow from the latter to furnish splash lubrication. The cross- 
section of a Waukesha motor, Fig. 23, gives an excellent idea of 
how the dippers on the ends of the connecting rods distribute the 
oil to every part of the motor. Large receptacles over the main 
bearings are kept constantly filled, while the spray of oil thrown 
up reaches even to the valve stems. The crankcase is divided 
into compartments, as shown in Fig. 24, which illustration also 
shows the oil pan forming the bottom of the crankcase. The oil 
is raised by a small pump, forced through the wire gauze screen 
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S, and distributed to the different compartments of the bleeds 
tube, or pipe having openings A, B, C, and D. The overflow 
returns to the pump and is again distributed, so that this is what 



rce-Feed sod BtAtah LubricBtian 

may be termed a circulating-splash system of oiling. A gage on 
the crankcase shows the level of the oil. In some systems of this 
kind the stroke of the oil pump is regulated to feed the oil slowly 
and it rem«na in the crankcase until copguroed. 
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Force-Feed Splaak System. In the force-feed splash sj-stem 
reliance b not placed entirely upon the splash of oil in the crank- 
case to reach all surfaces in need of lubrication, but a supply of 
oil is forced directly to the mmn bearings, camshaft bearings, and 
timing gears, and the overflow from these points is allowed to col- 
lect in the crankcase and serve for splash lubrication for the pistons, 
piston pins, connecting rods, and cams. Copper tubes are usually 
placed on the sides of the connecting rods to lead the oil to the pbton 
pins, and in some cases this oil b also relied upon to lubricate the 



dilating Prmure Force-Feed Lub 



cjHnder walls, since it is forced out of the hollow pin on to the cyl- 
inder. An indicator in sight of the operator shows whether the 
oil is being supplied by the force feed. The partial section of the 
Case en^e, Fign 25, illustrates the details of a system of thb type. 
Necessity for Discarding Used OH. One of the chief draw- 
backs to all forms of splash systems of lubrication for the tractor 
is the difficulty of educating the farmer up to a realization of the 
saving that the constant renewal with fresh oil represents in 
repairs. Lubricating oil is the most expensive single item of sup- 
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■ ply for the tractor, regarded solely from the standpoint of its cost 
per gallon, and the fanner dislikes to throw it away no matter 
how long it has been used. Some tractor manufacturers recom- 
mend that the crankcase be drained at the end of every day's 
work) washed out, and refilled with fresh oil. When oil has been 
used, its structure is broken down by the high temperature. It is 
"cracked" — exactly as petroleum is in the pressure distillation 
process by which all petroleum fuels are produced nowadays — and 
it has lost its lubricating qualities. By taking a sample of oil 



FT«. 27. CorobiMtion Force-Feed and Bplart LubricaUon. Detrdt Fourteen-Lead 

Chun-Driven Oiler 

CouTteni at AuUman-Ta-jtar Mackineru CinBjxmt, -WoniJIcU, Ohio 

that has been used in the crankcase for several days and rubbing 
it between the fingers, the great difference between it and a sample 
of fresh oil wili be noted. The average user does not like to 
drain the crankcase every day, and some practice the false econ- 
omy of draining it but once a season. It will be found much 
cheaper at the end of a season's work to have bought plenty of 
good lubricating oil and used it but once, than to attempt to 
economize by using it over and over 'again. Repairs always cost 
far more than oil. The used oil may be employed to lubricate other 
parts of some machines, such as the track of a caterpillar tractor. 
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Pressure-Circulaled Lubncaiion. Following automobile prao 
tice, some motors have the crankshaft drilled throughout its 
length and tubes connecting with this bore rising from the con- 
necting rod bearings, so that the pressure generated by the pump 
causes the oil to flow over these bearings constantly, the cylinder 
walls being lubricated by the overflow through the piston pins. 



In this system no dependence is placed on splash lubrication, and 
the connecting-rod big ends are not allowed to dip into the over- 
flow, as shown by the section of the Moline motor. Fig. 26. 

This system is also known as the dry-crankcase type in that 
the excess oil drops into a sump, or well, below the crankcase in 
which the pump is located, with the result that the entire supply 
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is constantly kept in circulation. More than one pump is some- 
times employed for this purpose, so that oil is drawn from differ- 
ent parts of the crankcase at the same time. The advantage of 
this method is that the location of the machine, as in climbing a 
hill, has no effect on the quantity of lubricating oil that reaches 
every part of the motor. 

Freah-OU System. A very considerable percentage of all the 
tractors now in use follow steam-engine practice in lubrication by 
feeding only as miich oil as is required by each bearing, so that 



the oil is consumed almost as fast as it is fed. This has the 
advantage of constantly renewing the lubricating film with fresh 
oil. To provide a factor of safety, however, the supply must 
actually be fed faster than it is used by the bearings in order that 
oil may accumulate in the crankcase, and unless this is drained off 
at frequent intervals, this sj-stem is open to the same objection as 
the ordinary splash system. 

The supply of fresh oil for a system of this tj-pe is carried in 
an external reservoir which also serves as the lubricator, in that it 
is fitted with a number of small plunger pumps, one for each lead. 
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or tube leading to the bearings. The lubricator is driven by a 
belt, chain, or rod (preferably the last named) from the camshaft 
of the motor, as shown in Fig. 27, which illustrates the Aultman- 
Taylor engine equipped with a fourteen-lead Detroit lubricator. 
Fig. 28 shows a similar lubricator on the Rumely two-cylinder 
motor, and Fig. 29 a Madison-Kipp lubricator on the Hart-Parr 
engine, an eccentric or crank and rod being employed to drive the 
lubricator pumps in both instances. 

Frequent Attention Necessary. On an automobile, it is noth- 
ing imusual for grease cups to go an entire season without being 
refilled, and during that time they have only been turned down 
once or twice. How radicaJIy different is the attention required 
by a tractor may be appreciated from the instructions for oiling 
an International tractor. When doing belt work, the grease cup 
on the pulley must be turned down every hour. There are eleven 
bearings on the fuel and water pimips, camshaft, front wheels, 
rear axle, and clutch that require turning down etiery two koura 
that the tractor is running. On another group of ten bearings the 
grease cups must be turned down twice a day, while three others 
must be turned down once a day. 

COOLING SYSTEM 
Heat Efficiency of Motors. While the thermal, or heat, 
efficiency of the tractor motor is high as compared with that of a 
steam engine, in which it is difficult to utilize more than 8 per 
cent of the available heat of the coal, it is an unfortunate fact 
that a very large part of the heat available in gasoline or kerosene 
must also be wasted since no method that will utilize more of it 
has yet been discovered. Considering the fuel value of the enter- 
ing charge as 100, about 40 per cent of this escapes through the 
exhaust valve at the end of the power stroke and during the suc- 
ceeding exhaust stroke. An additional 35 per cent that cannot be 
utilized to drive the piston by its expansion must be absorbed and 
quickly dissipated or it will soon overheat the motor and bind the 
pistons hard and fast in the cylinders. Thus only 25 per cent of 
the real value of the fuel is converted into power, These are 
simply average percentages which may be made poorer or better 
by the type of engine, some simple steam engines working in the 
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open in cold weather and poorly protected not showing an effi- 
ciency to exceed 3 or 4 per cent, while a condensing Corliss tjpe 



li 



unit would reach 17 per cent and a modern type Diesel oil engine 
35 per cent or better. 

Types of Cooling Circulatton. To carry the great amount of 
excess heat away from the cylinder heads and e:f(^ust X?)y^KPtt* 
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with sufficient rapidity to prevent tliese parts becoming over- 
heated, a bcxiy of cool water is kept in direct contact with them 
and is replaced by fresh water as quickly as it can alraorb the heat. 
This water is contained- in the jackets — spaces cast in the cylinder 
walls and cylinder head for this purpose. The cool water is con- 
ducted to the lowest part of this water-jacket, passed up over the 
hottest parts of the cylinder, and then led to the radiator consbting 
of a bank or n^t of tub^. These tubes are made of copper, 
which is an excellent conductor of heat as well as of electricity, 
and their cooling surface is greatly increased by siurounding them 
with thin copper fins which give up their heat to the air very 
readily. The movement of the water between the jackets and the 
radiator is termed the cooling circulation. 

Thermo-Syphon Ciretdatian. The circulation of the water may 
be effected by the difference in the temperature of the water itself 
or may be brought about by forcing the water through the piping 
at high speed by a pump. The first method is known as thermo- 
syphon circulation and its operation is illustrated by the view of 
the cooling system of the Fordson tractor. Fig. 30. The radiator 
is shown in section, while the flow of water through the connecting 
pipes and the cylinder jackets and head is indicated by the arrows. 
After passing downward through the radiator, the water issuing 
at the bottom is considerably cooler than that at the top of the 
cylinder jackets, which has been' absorbing its charge of heat. As 
water gets hotter, it expands and becomes lighter, so that it tends 
to rise. The water in the cylinder head jacket accordingly flows 
toward the radiator and is replaced by fresh water rising through 
the cylinder jackets. The hotter the water gets, the fa^er it 
flows, its movement being controlled entirely by the difference in 
temperature between the water entering and the water leaving the 
system at the coolest and hottest points. It will be noted in the 
illustration how short and direct the connections are and how 
large their diameter is as compared with the connections on a 
motor on which a pump is employed to provide forced circulation 
of the cooling water. Fig. 31, 

Forced Cireidation. On the majority of tractors a forced type 
of circulation is employed. In this type the water is moved around 
through the cylmder jackets and to the radiator Sfld bftck b^ 
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means of a centrifugal pump driven from the camshaft or one of 
the other auxiliary shafts of the motor. The body of water car- 
ried, the size of the cylinder jackets, and the diameter of the con- 
necting pipes may all be made much smaller than in systems 
where the water must move under the force of its own difference 
in temperature, as in the thermo-syphon system. But it is aJso 
apparent that the factor of safety is also somewhat lower in the 
forced circulation type than in the other. Any failure of the pump, 
fan, connections, or radiator must be detected and the en^ne 



R«. 31. Pump and Connectiona o( Forced-Citculation Cooling Syetem Used 
Cmaietv «f f^"^ Itland Plom Company, Rock IsIotuI, lUiimt 

stopped at once if serious damage is to be avoided. With an 
engine that is designed to be run constantly under such a high 
percentage of its maximum load for a number of hours as the 
tractor engine, the cooling and lubricating systems are of the 
greatest importance. This is true particularly of the cooling sys- 
tem since any failure in it involves the lubrication system as welt, 
as the moment the temperature rises beyond control, the lubricating 
oil is burned to carbon and the damage is done. 

Protection of Radiator bom Stresses. The tubular type of 
radiator is the most practical for tractor use owing to the nece^r 
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sity for withstanding constant vibration and also jolting and rack- 
ing, and it is good practice to support the radiator on a flexible 
mounting so that these stresses cannot affect it directly. This 
refers particularly to the straining and 'racking due to the pas- 
sage of the tractor over very uneven surfaces. To prevent damage 
from this cause, some radiators are mounted on a pin and trun- 
nion, others have a three-point support, while still others are 
located at points on the frame where they will be subjected to the 
least stress from the twisting and bending due to rough going. 
In the illustrations in the section on motors the pumps and con- 
nections used on some of the machines are noticeable so that it is 
unnecessary to illustrate them here. 

Automobile Experience Misleading. When first undertaking 
the management of a tractor, the average operator is very apt to 
be guided by his automobile experience and treat the heavier and 
slower-traveling machine in the same manner. This is apt to lead 
to serious errors as far as both the cooling and the lubrication are 
concerned. The tendency of most automobile engines is to run 
too cool to be efficient. In other words, if they could be run 
steadily at a higher temperature, less gasoline would be used and 
the smaller quantity passing through the cylinders would be 
employed more efficiently. But an automobile engine never runs 
steadily for any length of time and it is very seldom that more 
than a fraction of its normal power output is used at all. Except 
in pulling out of a mud hole or in climbing a very steep hill, it is 
rare for more than 25 per cent of the output of the motor to be 
needed in driving the car. Consequently its cooling system is very 
seldom called upon to work to capacity. 

There are few cars built that could climb a two- or three- 
mile hill mainly on second or even third speed without starting 
the water to boiling very violently, and if the hill were five miles 
long, few would be able to get up without a stop on the way to 
cool off the motor. Compared with the level road service that an 
automobile is usually called upon to perform, the tractor, par- 
ticularly when plowing, is performing the equivalent of mounting 
a steep hill on second or third, with the exception, however, that 
there is no summit to the hill and no opportunity to cool until the 
motor is shut down for the day. The cooling system accordingly 
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calls for close attention, any sign of overheating being noted 
immediately and the engine shut down at once to remedy the 
trouble. Fan belts and pumps must constantly be kept at a high 
state of efficiency since slippage at the fan or a leaky pump gland 
will reduce the cooling ability of the system all out of proportion 
to the apparent importance of the defect. When working under a 
heavy load, such as plowing or driving a good-sized thresher, the 
engine cannot be shut down too quickly upon the £rst indication 
of any trouble with the cooling system a^ under such conditions 
only a few minutes are required to destroy the film of lubricating 
oil between the pistons and cylinders and then the damage is done. 
With an automobile engine it is seldom necessary to add 
water to the cooling system even after a long run on a hot sum- 
mer's day. A tractor cooling system, on the other hand, may 
need water several times a day, and this is particularly true of the 
thermo-syphon type of circulation since the water will not con- 
tinue to circulate unless the entire system Is filled to a certain 
level. The slower speed at which the water circulates in this type 
keeps it at a higher average temperature, so that evaporation is 
rapid. The manufacturers of the Fordson, for instance, recom- 
mend that the radiator always be filled before starting and replen- 
ished every time the machine is stopped for fuel or oil. As regards 
winter use, the same precautions apply as in the case of the auto- 
mobile, that is, the radiator must either be drained upon stopping 
the motor or an anti-freezing solution used. Since the latter 
reduces the boiling point considerably, evaporation is even more 
rapid when running under full load on anything but very cold 
days, so that it is better practice to drain the system. 

IGNITION SYSTEM 
Importance of Ignition. It has been previously stated that 
precedence cannot be given to any of the systems upon which the 
operation of the motor depends since the failure of any one means 
the stopping of the motor. It will be found in practical service, 
however, that there are various degrees of importance as far as the 
order in which the failure of these systems may be responsible for 
stopping the motor is concerned. Considered from this point of 
view, the ignition system heads the list in that it is apt to be the 
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cause of failure to operate more frequently than any of the others. 
There is no function of the motor, a knowledge of which is more 
important to the operator than familiarity with the principles 
involved in ignition, since without this knowledge it is always 
much more difficult to locate and remedy the trouble. Ignition 
breakdowns do not result in the serious damage that attends a 
failure of the cooling or the lubrijAting system, but they involve 
vexatious delays and the loss of much valuable time when the 
difficulty cannot be located quickly. The following brief review 
of electrical principles is confined wholly to those utilized in tractor 
ooeration, and they should be thoroughly mastered. 

Electrical Principles 
Electric Current. Electricity is one of nature's forces possess- 
ing many of the characteristics of light and heat plus a number 
that are peculiar to it alone. Like light and heat, it may be pro- 
duced by artificial means in a number of different ways. The 
energy it represents may be utilized in different forms, such as 
current or as magnetism. For ignition purposes the electric cur- 
rent is either produced by a direct-current generator and chemically 
converted into another form in a storage battery from which it is 
taken for producing the spark requu^, or it is generated by a 
magneto, which is a simple form of alternating-current generator. 
Electric current may thus be direct or alternating, and in either 
case it possesses the property of being able to flow along or- in a 
conductor. In the former case it flows in one direction around 
what b termed a circuit, the point at which it issues from the 
generator or battery being known as the positive, or +, pole, and 
the one to which it returns being the negative, or — , pole. The 
signs + and — are usually stamped on storage batteries to indi- 
cate what is known as the polarity of the battery, and they cor- 
respond to the north and the south poles of a magnet. Alternating 
current, on the other hand, pulsates, or alternates, first in one 
direction and then in the opposite, so that a pole which is positive 
at the beginning of an alternation becomes negative at its comple- 
tion since the current then rises and flows in the opposite direction. 
A direct current is of uniform strength in addition to flowing in 
one direction, while an alternating current rises from zero to it» 
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maaimton and then drops back to zero to rise again in the opposite 
direction. The majority of tractors are equipped with magnetos, 
which generate an alternating current, and from the character of 
such a current, as just outlined, the importance of properly tim- 
ing the magneto to the engine may be appreciated since the cur- 
rent for producing the spark b only present when an alternation 
is approaching its maximum, or peak. If the magneto is improp- 
erly timed to the engine, no spark will occur at the plug. 

Electrical Units. Electricity may be measured in units 
equivalent to the pressure and the rate of flow of any other form 
of energy and, carrying out the comparison, it also encounters 
resistance to its flow. The ampere is the electrical unit of quan- 
tity; the volt, that of force, or pressure; and the ohm, that of 
resistance. The electrical power unit is the watt, equal to the 
product of 1 ampere times 1 volt. The flow of an electric current 
may be compared directly to that of water under pressure in a 
pipe. The number of gallons delivered per minute is the equiva- 
lent of the amperes of current; the pressure imder which it is 
delivered corresponds to the voltage of the current; and the 
resistance to flow represented by the friction of the water against 
the walls of the pipe corresponds to the resistance encountered by 
the current in a wire or other conductor. By increasing the pres- 
sure on the water, a greater volume is delivered in a given time. 
By increasing the voltage of an electric current, although no 
greater volume of current is delivered, the resulting power is cor- 
respondingly greater since electrical energy is represented by the 
product of the number of amperes times the voltage. Moreover 
when the pressure on the water is incre^ed, a smaller proportion 
of the total head, or pressure, is lost in friction, and this is equally 
true of an electric current since the higher the voltage, the smaller 
the amojunt of electrical enei^y dissipated in the wire as resistance. 

Conductors. The flow of an electric current is"^ determined by 
the nature of the material comprising what is known as the cir- 
cuit. Some materials are very good conductors, such as silver, 
copper, brass, and aluminum; others are poor conductors, such as 
iron, nickel, and alloys containing a high percentage of these metals; 
while still other materials, such as glass, porcelain, mica, rubber, 
wood, and stone, will not conduct the current at all i^if^^^ra'^ 
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The latter are insulators and are used to prevent the passage of 
the current where this is not desired; for example, part of the 
apark plug is made of porcelain. The ability of a material to 
conduct electric current is determined by its size as well as by its 
nature. Given two pieces of wire of the same size, one of copper 
and the other of iron, the copper wire will conduct the current 
approximately thirty times easier than the iron. By increasing 
the iron wire to thirty times the size of the copper wire, both will 
then conduct the same current and voltage with the same amount 
of resistance. Iron and nickel are accordingly high resistance 
conductors, preventing the free flow of the current and converting 
a large part of the energy represented by the latter into heat. 
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which explains why a piece of iron wire will not serve as well for a 
magneto or battery connection as the copper wire supplied by the 
manufacturer. In addition to the insulators already mentioned, no 
fabric such as silk, cotton, and wool will pass currant when dry, 
while dry air is the best insulator known. 

Circuits. It has already been mentioned that a current flows 
from the positive to the negative pole of the source of energy, but 
in order for it to do so there must be a complete circuit of con- 
ducting material between the two, a current of low voltage being 
considered in this connection. The presence of any insulators in 
the path of the current accordingly prevents its flow, and since air 
is one of the best insulators, any break in the current such as a 
parted wire or a loose connection admits air and interrupts the 
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flow of current. If the material comprising the conducting path, 
or circuit, be of high resistance, the flow of current will be either 
greatly reduced or prevented altogether in the case of the low- 
tension currents employed in ignition. If a conductor of high 
resistance, such as a very small piece of wire, occura in the circuit 
of a storage battery, it is likely to melt owing to the heat generated 
by its resistance. 

IgniHon Circuiia. Ignition circuits are of but one kind, that 
is, series circuits in which all the pieces of apparatus, such as the 
magneto, the coil, and the plugs, form successive steps through 
which all the current must pass in order to complete the cu-cuit. 
Simple forms of series circuits are illustrated in Figs. 32 and 33, 
which show a dry battery, coil, and plug used as a starting system 



for a tractor and a low-tension magneto, coil, and plug constitut- 
ing a complete ignition system. When a battery b employed for 
lighting to carry on night work as well as for ignition, two inde- 
pendent series circuits may be fed from the same soim^, the 
amount of current taken by each being determined by the resist- 
ance that it presents to the flow of the current. A multiple, or 
parallel, circuit b one in which lamps, motors, or other apparatus 
may be inserted at any point, each unit being connected to oppo- 
site sidra of the circuit, so that any unit may draw current inde- 
pendently of the others. Connections may be taken at any point 
on opposite sides of such a circuit to form a branch circuit and 
the apparatus in the branch circuit connected in series, resulting 
ia what is termed a multiple-series circuit. 
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Vcdtafe and Amperage. The pressure under which the cur^ 
rent flows is termed its voltage, and this may he detennined 
either by the source of supply or by the presence of a transformer 
in the circuit. In the case of a battery the voltage depends upon 
the number of cells connected in series with one another, while the 
amper^e, or volume of current, is measured by that of any one 
cell in the series. For example, dry cells deliver a current at IJ 
volts and ordinarily average 15 amperes for short periods. A 
battery of four dry cells in series would thus produce a current of 
15 amperes at 6 volts. If the cells were connected In multiple, that 
b, all the positives together and all the negatives together, the 
current would be increased but the voltage would be that of a 
single cell, so that there would be a current of 60 amperes at li 
volts. 

Storage BaMery. In the case of a storage battery which 
delivers current at 2 volts per cell, the voltage required for igni- 
tion, that is, 6 volts, is obtained by connecting three cells in 
series, while the volume of current depends upon the capacity of 
the individual cells in the series, and thb in turn is measured by 
their size. For ignition service cells of a battery are always con- 
nected in series, so that the positive of one cell must be connected 
to the negative of the next, and so on throughout the series, one 
terminal of the battery being positive and the other negative. 
Any cross connection in the series, such as the connection of the 
positive of one cell to the positive of the next, would cause one 
part of the battery to act against the remainder, with the result 
that no current would be delivered to the outside circuit. 

Magneto. The voltage of the magneto or any other mechani- 
cal current-generating device is determined by the speed of its 
armature. The magneto illustrates the fact that electricity and 
magnetism are different forms of the same force in that one may 
be readily converted into the other. By moving a magnet close to 
a coil of wire, a current of electricity is indwed in the wire, while 
if a coil of wire is placed about a bar of iron or steel and an 
electric current is then passed through the wire, the bar becomes 
magnetic. Steel retains a considerable percentage of the magne- 
tism after the current ceases and b termed a permanent magnet. 
The fields of a magneto are formed of permanent magnets and 
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supply the magnetism by means of which a current is generated 
when the wire on the armature is moved past their pole pieces, 
that is, their north and south poles. Therefore a magneto will 
generate a current at any speed, but the amount of current and 
the voltage under which it flows depend upon the speed with 
which the armature is revolved. The strength of a magnet is 
represented by imaginary lines passing from one pole to the other, 
and these are termed lines of force. The voltage of the magneto 
current is determined by the number of times per minute that .the 
wires of the armature cut through the lines of force between the 
magnet poles. 

Low- and High-Tenslon Currents. The foregoing brief expla- 
nation has been confined to what are known as low-voltage cur- 
rents, the storage battery delivering current at 6 volts for ignition, 
while the magneto when running at full speed generates cmrent at 
approximately 100 to 125 volts. Any current unde^ 500 volts is 
usually referred to as a low-voltage ciurent. In connection with 
the explanation of insulators it has been mentioned that the 
interposition of any insulating material in the circuit, and partic- 
ularly a break or loose connection which creates an air gap, 
interrupts the flow of current. This is true of all low-voltage 
currents; all parts of the circuit must be not merely connected but 
in firm and positive contact, and the contact surfaces must be 
clean and bright since dirt is likewise an insulator. This is a 
principle frequently overlooked in the care of tractor and farm 
engines, which usually work in very dusty places; it is absolutely 
necessary to keep all connections clean and tight to insure the 
satisfactory working of the ignition system. 

Since even a loose connection will interrupt the flow of current 
in a low-voltage circuit, it is not suitable for the production of a 
spark unless the terminals representing the positive and negative 
sides of the circuit are actually brought into contact and then 
separated. What is known as the low-tension system of ignition 
is employed on thousands of stationary farm engines and also on 
many tractors having low-speed engines. Most stationary engines 
are run at low speeds, ranging from 200 or less to 450 r.p.m., 
while few tractor engines run below 600 r.p.m. at normal speed 
and most of them operate at much higher speeds. v^7v>v.fv^[i^ 
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whidi shows a typical low-tension ignition sj^tem. Up to the 
time it is necessary for the spark to occur in the cylinder, the 
igniter has its points in contact, so that the circuit is closed and 
current flows through the ignitor and the winding of the spark 
coil. Consequently the core of the coil is magnetized and stores 
up the equivalent of the current which magnetized it. When the 
circuit is broken by the sudden snapping of the ignitor, this mag- 
netism is instantly reconverted into electric current and adds its 
force to that of the current in the winding, and a much hotter 
spark results at the contacts. In fact, thb is really a flash instead 
of a spark and is usually termed an are; and it is so hot that it 
burns the contact points away rapidly, which is one of the dis- 
advantages of the low-tension system. 

High-Tension Ignitton. In high-tension ignition the ignitor of 
the low-tension system is replaced by a spark plug with fixed 
electrodes, or terminals, separated by an air gap. But in order 
that the current may bridge this gap, it is necessary to raise it 
to a high voltage. This ranges all the way from 10,000 to 30,000 
volts, the higher voltage being necessary- when the initial com- 
pression of the engine is high since a greater electrical tension is 
required to create a spark across a gap in compressed air than 
out in the open. 

Itidvction Coil. In the brief reference given to elementary elec- 
trical principles it has been mentioned that when a coil of wire is 
passed before a magnet, a current of electricity is induced in the 
wire. Thb also occiws either when one coil of wire in circuit 
through which a current is flowing is moved close to another in 
which there is no ciurent or, the two coils being stationary, 
when the current is suddenly broken in the firat. This b the 
basic principle of the transformer, or induction coil. As in the 
case of the spark coil, the effect produced b greatly increased by 
using a heavy core of soft-iron wire. The character of the current 
induced in the second coil depends upon the relation that the 
windings of the ktter bear to those of the coil in which the 
current, termed the primary current, b flowing. If both coils 
have the same number of turns in their windings, the induced, or 
secondary, current will be approximately the same in amperes and 
volts as the primary current. By increasing the number of turns 
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in the secondary winding of the coil, the voltage of the induced 
current will be increased correspondingly. An induction coil 
accordingly consists of a comparatively few turns of heavy wire 
for the primarj' winding, which is closer to, though insulated 
from, the soft-iron core. The secondary coil consists of a great 
number of turns of very fine wire and surrounds the primarj- 
winding, but it must also be well insulated from the latter, as 
otherwise the high tension-current would tend to jump from the 
windings of one to the other. A coil in which this has occurred 
is said to be puTictured and, as it is short-circuited, b useless for 
ignition until repaired. 

Mechanisms to Make and Break Circuit. Where batteries 
are employed for ignition or the magneto generates a current 
which, though alternating in its nature, is of such high frequency 
as to be practically continuous, as on the Fordson tractor, the 
induction coil must be equipped with a vibrator to make and 
break the circuit since current is only induced in the secondary' 
winding when the circuit is broken or the current rises and falls 
from zero to maximum and the reverse, as in an alternating 
current of lower frequency. In what is known as the modem 
battery system, employing a storage battery kept chai^;ed by a 
small direct-current generator, a primary contact breaker in con- 
nection with the distributor takes the place of the coil vibrator 
and but one coil is used. 

EsserUial Parts of System. A high-tension system -accordingly 
consists of a source of current, most often a magneto, a coil, a 
spark plug for each cylinder, and a distributor. The distributor 
always forms a part of the magneto and is driven by the magneto 
shaft, and in what is known as the true high-tension type of 
magneto the coil is also incorporated with it; that is, the magneto 
generates the primary low-tension current and also transforms it 
or steps it up to the required high voltage, the armature usually 
carrying both the primary and the secondary windings. Conse- 
quently with a high-tension magneto the complete ignition system 
consists of the magneto itself, the spark plugs, and the necessary con- 
necting cablcB, BO that the entire system is practically self-contabed. 

Condenser. A part of the high-tension system with which the 
openioT is not likely to become acquamt«d unless something goes 
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wrong with it is the condenser. In the fonn employed for igni- 
tion the condenser consists of alternate leaves of tinfoil and par- 
afiBned paper, the latter serving to insulate the sheets of tinfoil 
from one another. The tinfoil sheets are divided into two groups, 
which are connected to opposite sides of the contact breaker of 
the magneto, so that the condenser is in multiple with the breaker. 
(Magneto parts and construction are explained in detail in con- 
nection with the description of some of the standard makes 
employed for tractor ignition.) When parts in contact carrying 
cmrent are suddenly separated, a flash, or arc, occurs owing to 
the tendency of the current to continue its flow across the break, 
as happens in a low-tension ignitor. This not only represents a 
loss of energy but tends to bum away the parts. To prevent 
this, a condenser is shunted about the contact, that is, connected 
in multiple with it. The current, instead of continuing across the 
gap in the form of an arc as the contacts open, flows into the 
condenser, which has the capacity to store a charge of electricity. 
Inmiediately upon the contact being made again so as to reclose 
the circuit, this stored charge flows back from the condenser into 
the circuit. 

Safety Spark Gap. In the explanation of circuits men' on 
has been made of the fact that a current divides or flows thrt igh 
different branches of a circuit in proportion to the resistance in 
those branches. In other words, it will always seek the path of 
least resistance. Consequently, if the air gap of a spark plug be 
made so large that it represents a resistance greater than the 
insulation of the windings of the coil, whether this coil be sepa- 
rate or on the armature of the magneto, the current will break 
down the insulation and short circuit the winding. The current 
bums away the electrodes of the spark plugs and the gap must be 
adjusted from time to time to correct this; at the most the gap 
should not exceed the thickness of a visiting card, or ^ inch. 
As the gap widens, the spark becomes thinner and loses its heat 
value so that the ignition is less and less satisfactory. When at 
last the gap becomes so wide as to present a greater resistance 
than the coil insulation, the spark will jump across the safety 
spark gap provided to protect the coUs. This gap is designed 
with an opening having a resistance that b considerably le^ than 
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that of the coQ insulation so as to allow an ample maJ^in of 
safety for the coils. It b usually located under the arch of the 
magnets of a high-tension magneto end is mouqted on the dis- 
tributor of a modem battery ignition system. The occurrence of 
a spark across this gap is an indication that one or more of the 
spark plugs have been burned open too far, though this will 
usually be evident from the poor ignition resulting. 

Low-Tension Magneto. Magneto ignition has proved the 
most dependable as well as the most enduring for tractor work 
since the excessive vibration and jolting make the use of the 
storage battery practically out of the question. Dry cells are of 
little value in any case for ignition, except where starting is con- 
cerned, and the necessity for them has been eliminated by the 
development of the impulse starter on the magneto, as described 



later. There are several types of magnetos in general use on 
the tractor and a brief reference is made to each of them. 

On tractors employing low-speed horizontal engines, low- 
tension ignition is standard equipment. It has the advantage of 
being extremely simple and all its parts can be made amply strong 
enough to withstand the strenuous treatment of tractor service in 
the field. Its chief disadvantage is the more or less frequent 
necessity for attention to the ignitors, though the hot flash pro- 
duced by the latter is better adapted to ignite low-grade fuels 
than the high-tension spark produced by a plug. The magneto 
employed with the low-tension system has but one winding and 
no contact breaker nor distributor. It is connected in a simple 
series circuit with a spark coil and the ignitors. The Bosch low- 
tension^ magneto is the type employed on the Bumely tractor. 
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In Fig. 35 ape given two views of an ignitor, the view at 
the left showing the tripping mechanism outside the cylinder, 
while that at the right shows the details of the fixed and movable 



ion Igmtor, EUetndai in ContMt before C^aridnc 

electrodes between which the spark occurs when they are suddenly 
snapped apart. In Figs. 36 and 37 are shown the details of the 
tripping device, the former illustrating the mechanism with the 
electrodes in contact juat before sparking. 

Timing of Low- Teruum System. Since the magneto is directly 
connected in a simple series circuit with each ignitor, it is evident 
that both the latter and the magneto itself must he timed to 
produce the spark at the proper moment for the explosion. The 



Us. 37, Low-Tensioti Isnitoi TiippiDc M«lu 



ignitor is tripped by a push rod and cam on the camshaft in 
exactly the same manner as the valves are operated, while the 
magneto itself is timed to the motor in much t^e sam^^fi^ef^ 
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as 13 necessary in the case of a high-tension magneto. Id the 
section on elementary electricity it has been explained how an 
alternating current rises from zero to maximum in one direction 
and then subsides and rises 
again in the opposite direc- 
tion. This is termed a sine- 
wave current and is illus- 
trated by Fig. 38. The only 
part of this current that is 
of value for ignition is repre- 
sented by the few degrees in 
the revolution of the anna- 
id by Magneto ^ypg (jj^j ^pg indicated by 

the peaks of the alternations. In a simple magneto with an H 
armature, Fig. 39, this peak occurs at the point shown in the 
illustration, that is, the point when the core of the armature is 
entering the tunnel formed by the pole pieces attached to the field 
magnets at their lower ends. 

In Fig. 39 the armature is turning to the left and has just 
left the right-hand pole piece by ^ inch. From this point until 




.i^VS^ 



the center of the core of the 

_ armature is on a line with the 

upper part of the pole piece, the 

value of the current is close to 

the peak and is rising. The 

further revolution of the armature 

causes it to fall, and when the 

core reaches the lower part of the 

tunnel, it reverses and starts 

upward in the opposite direction. 

The armature of the magneto 

must accordingly be set so that it 

^^^^____-^'^ is in the position shown in the 

FU.39. S(«rkin( positLo.i ti .umatuK illustratiou whcn the ignitor is 

about to trip. This is not the maximum, as the armature cuts 

the greatest number of magnetic lines of force a few degrees 

further around and thus produces the current of the greatest 

value at that point. This setting allows for the necessary advance 
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of the sparking time, which caiises the latter to coincide with the 
point of maximum value just mentioned. 

Causes of Trouble Few. There being only a current of very 
low voltage in any part of the system and only a single short 
wire being necessary to conduct thb low-tension current to the 
ignitors, electrical troubles are rare with the low-tension system 
and are confined chiefiy to failure of the ignitors, or make-and- 
break plugs, to spark owing to an accumulation of carbon, or 
soot, on the electrodes. Apart from this, any shortcomings of the 
sj-stem are apt to be purely mechanical rather than electrical. 
The trippmg mechanism and springs must necessarily be light, 
but at the speeds at which they operate wear is more or less 
rapid, so that considerable attention is required to maintain them 
in efficient operating condition. This is the chief reason why the 
low-tension ignition is not applicable to the high-speed type of motor. 

As before stated, most of the electrical difficulties experienced 
with the low-tension system involve the ignitors, or make-and- 
break plugs. Unless the fuel is being burned very efficiently by 
the engine, they short-circuit very quickly through a deposit of 
carbon, although this also occurs at regular inter\'als even where 
it ,13 not possible to improve upon the running of the engine. 
Another cause of trouble is the sticking together of the electrodes 
by what is practically a form of electric welding. Carbon deposits 
must be scraped off carefully, electrode contact surfaces filed or 
scraped bright, and the remainder of the plug cleaned with kero- 
sene. After a considerable time in service the mica insulation of 
these plugs may become so impregnated with carbon dust or a 
mixture of oil and carbon dust that it is impossible to prevent it 
short-circuiting, in which case it is necessarj- to replace the mica 
insulation. The plugs are the source of the trouble in about 85 . 
per cent of the cases, but when they are in good condition, the 
magneto should be tested, first, to note whether it is generating 
or not and, second, to see whether it is properly timed to the 
engine. To provide sufficient current at a good voltage, the 
plug must snap, or break, just at the moment when the current 
in the armature of the magneto is close to the peak. Fig. 39. 
The maximum current and voltage are generated when the arma- 
ture has turned a few degrees further. llih. , -..■, v^tv.'v.",;[v 
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Tealaif Lov-Tennon Magneto. To test tbe annstme to find 
oat whether it b genenting im- not, att«d) a sbiHt piece <4 coppa 
wire to its terminal, place the bare md of this wire against the 
fidd magnet, and rotate the armature. PuH tbe wire away fnHn 
time to time, and a good spai^ will f<^ow if tbe magneto is in 
good order. If this jaoves to be tbe case and tbe spai^ stilt 
tub to occm- at the plug, the pasiti<Mi of tbe armature should be 
noted at tbe moment that the fJug breaks, and if this does not 
conespCMHl with tbe position shown in F^. 39, tbe magneto 
should be retimed. The plug itself may be tested by taking h 
out and lading it on the cylinder. With tbe magneto running, 
the electrodes may be snapped apart, ^lould they fail to spai^, 
all other parts of tbe system being in good working ordn , it is 
usuaUy due to the insulation ot tbe plug. A spare plug should 
be inserted and the insulation of tbe <^d one replaced as soon as 
the opportimity aiises. By carrying spares, much valuable time 
in the field may be 3a%~ed. 

H^lH-TenskMi M^netos. Two Types. Two t>-pes of high- 
tension magnetos are Nnployed for tractor ignition: one in whieb 
both windings are jrfaced directly on the core of tbe H-t>-pe 
armature, so that the windings, core, and condenser rotate 
together; and the other, the so-called inductor t>-pe in which the 
winding is stationarj' while the rotor in two parts revolves on 
eitha* side of it. The first type illustrates the elementary elec- 
trical principle that rotating a coil of wire through the lines of 
force of a magnetic field will induce a current in tbe wire. The 
current thus induced in the primary winding of the coil on tbe 
armature is transformed to one of high voltage by the secondarx- 
winding which is also on the armature. The gear shown at the 
right-hand ebd oi the armature is for the purpose of driving tbe 
distributor disc, the funcdon of which is ex|dained later. 

Tbe rotor and winding erf an mductor type of magneto, tbe 
K-W, are shown in Fig. 40, while a phantom view of tbe complete 
machine is pven in Yig. 41. It will be noted in Fig. 40 that the 
rotor consists of two blocks of iron placed at right angles to one 
another with the winding between them. In Fig. 41 tbe con- 
denser is at tbe left of tlie winding, while the contact box and 
tbe distributor of tbe magneto are at the right. Tbe operation of 
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the inductor tj'pe of magneto is based on the principle that 
rotating a magnet so that its lines of force cut the winding of a 
coil will induce a current in the latter. The magnet in thia case 
is the rotor, the members of which form part of the magnetic 
circuit of the machine. They are moat strongly mt^etic when in 
the position at which the current of any magneto ig at the maxi- 
mum, as previously explained in connection with the low-tension 
magneto. The rotor takes its magnetism from the permanent 
magnets of the field in the same way that an ordinary horseshoe 



magnet will render an iron nail magnetic as long as they are Jn 
contact. 

Bigh- Tenaion Circuit. The wiring of a true high-tension 
magneto, that is, one that has both the primary and the secondary' 
windings embodied in the magneto itself, is almost as simple as that 
of the low-tension type already described; in the high-tension 
system one wire is necessary for each plug and in the low-tension 
s>'8tem a single cable connected to a buahar in contact with all 
the ignitoTS is needed. But in the high-tepsion system these wires 
cany current at very high voltage and the sUghtest defect in the 
insulation or the presence of dampness is apt to permit this high- 
tension ciurent to leak away, usually without giving any sign of 
its escape. 

The primary circuit of a high-tension system conabts of the 
primary windmg on the armature, whether stationary or rotating. 
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the condenser, and the contact breaker. The secondary circuit 
consists of the secondary winding (whether located on the arma- 
ture of the magneto itself in the form of a coil placed under the 
arch of the magneto in the magneto or placed independently of 
the magneto), the distributor, the cables leading to each of the 
spark plugs, and the safety spark gap. It will be noted that 
each case represents but one side of a circuit. The other side 
b grounded, that is, the current returns through the metal of the 
magneto in the primarj- circuit and through that of the motor 



c™ 

and the magneto in the secondary. Thus a spark plug with a 
cable attached completes the circuit when it is screwed into the 
cylinder. 

Contact Breaker. Regardless of detailed differences in their 
construction or design, all high-tension magnetos operate on the 
same princijiles, and in every case the contact breaker is the part 
of the magneto on which its continued operation depends. In 
Fig. 42 is shown a complete high-tension ignition system con- 
sisting of a K-W magneto and its connections for a four-cylinder 
motor. The contact breaker details are plainly shown just below 
the distributor of the magneto: C is a cam carried on the end of 
the magneto armatiu^ shaft; B is a roller carried at the center of a 
hinged arm which is pivoted at its right-hand end and is designed 
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to minimize wear on the cam. At its left-hand end this same 
hinged arm carries a platinum contact point designed to make 
contact with a similar point that is held stationary, but is adjusta- 
ble for wear. The hinged arm and the stationary contact point 
are attached to the contact breaker bos A, which may be turned 
through a partial revolution in either direction to advance or 
retard the time of sparking. 

The circuit through the primary winding on the armature is 
completed when the contact points P are together, and it will be 
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Fig. 12. Icnition Circuit ot Four-Cylinder Motor 
Courinp b} K-W lonitian Caminm)/. Cleveland. Ohio ■ ■ - 

noted that they are in contact with each other as long as the 
cam C is horizontal, so that current is flowing in this circuit. 
When the cam C turns so that it becomes vertical, it corresponds 
to the position of maximum current in the armature winding and 
the circuit is suddenly opened at that moment. This breaking of 
the current provides the impulse necessary to induce the maxi- 
mum current and voltage in the secondary winding. At the same 
moment that the contact breaker opens, provided the motor is 
designed to turn to the right, or clockwise, the distributor contact 
B is passing close to S, which is the terminal representing the 
spark plug of cylinder 1 . If it is a left-handed motor, the dia^ 
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tributor contact B will be at the sparking point for cylinder 4 
at S'. There is accordingly a path open for the high-tension 
current to the spark plug. As the distributor is driven directly 
from the armature of the magneto by gearing. Fig. 43, the dis- 
tributor contact is at a point corresponding to the cylinder that is 
to be fired each time the contact breaker opens. 

Firing Order. While these points on the distributor are niun- 
bered consecutively from 1 to 4, the cylinders of a fouiM;yIinder 
motor cannot be fired in that order since the cranks of a four- 
cylinder fourcycle motor are spaced at 180°. In other words, 
there are two in one plane and the other two are in the plane 



r' 
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opposite, or half a revolution away. Consequently, cylmders in 
the same plane cannot follow one another in firing. This is made 
plain in the circuit diagram. Fig. 42. From this illustration it is 
evident that cylinders 1 and 4 have their cranks in the same 
plane, so that the cylinder to fire after cylinder 1 must be either 
2 or 3. It will also be noted that contact 3 of the distributor 
corresponds to cylinder 4 of the motor, so that the firing order 
of this motor is 1, 2, 4, 3. The firing order most commonly 
adopted for fouwylinder motors is 1, 3, 4, 2 smce this produces 
a eomewhat better impulse balance by dbtributmg the successive 
expkisions among cylinders at equidistant points on the crankshaft. 
In checking up the ignirion or making any repairs it is important 

« 
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to know what the firing order of the motor is, and thb will usiuUy 
be found stamped on it in some conspicuous place. 

Care of Magneto. Since modem high-tension magnetos have 
their shafts mounted on ball-bearings, they require very httle oil 
and that only at infrequent intervals. A few drops once a week 
in the case of some and once in two weeks with others is all 
that is necessary so far as lubrication b concerned. 

The contact breaker is the most important part of the ma{^ 
neto and is the one that should be looked to first whenever the 
magneto fails to deliver s spark at the plugs, all other essentials 
of the system being in good condition. Long continued operation 
at full load is apt to bum the contact points away to such an 
extent that they do not come together when the cam is in the 
horizontal position. Or they become so pitted and covered with 
oxidizing material, which insulates them, that the current cannot 
pass even tboi^ they make contact. The contact points should 
be kept true and bright with a very fine thin file or with a strip 
of fine sandpaper, taking care to remove all traces of dust from 
the contact box by cleaning it out with gasoline or kerosene. 
Since the points are made of very expensive material, when they 
are tmed up no more metal should be removed than is necessary ' 
to bring the surfaces squarely together. Much better service will 
be obtained from the magneto if this operation is carried out at 
frequent intervab, say once a month when the tractor is beuig 
used steadily, instead of waiting until the points get in such a 
condition that the magneto will not operate at all. If the contact 
points bum away very rapidly, it is an indication that the con- 
denser has broken down and should be replaced. This is usually 
a job that must be referred to the magneto manufacturer. Apart 
from the attehtion required by the contact breaker, the only cape 
that it is necessary to give the magneto is to keep it clean and well- 
oiled and see that its connections are always tight. 

^uulc Plugs. Regardless of how well every other part of 
the ignition system is working, a spark will not occur in the cylin- 
der imless the spark plugs are in good condition. The spark 
plug is the business end of the entire system since its failure will 
reader useless the perfect functioning of every other part. As 
will be noted in the sectional view. Fig. 44, a spark pluj; coousts 
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of two electrodes with a gap between them across which the 
current must jump in order to ignite the fuel in the cylinder. 
One of these electrodes is the outer shell of the spark plug itself 
and completes the circuit through the ground Tetum when it is 
screwed into the cylinder head. The other, or central electrode, 
is connected directly with one of the points on the high-tension 
distributor of the magneto, so that the path of the current is 
down through thia central electrode, across the gap to form the 
spark and back through the body of the motor to the magneto, 
which is also grounded by being bolted to the motor. 

Irrtportance of Jnsvlaiion. No spark plug can be any better 
than the insulation which separates the two electrodes since the 
entire operation of the plug depends upon its pre- 
venting the escape of the current before reaching 
the gap. Like any other force under pressure, elec- 
tricity will always seek the line of least resistance, 
and as compressed air has a higher electrical resist- 
ance than any solid insulator, the slightest leak in. 
tiie insulation will open a path for the current and 
DO spark will occur at the gap. 

Heat, vibration, hot oil, and soot are all enemies 
of the insulation, and under their combined attack 
it is bound to break down sooner or later. Soot, 
or carbon, which is an excellent conductor of elec- 
tricity, is the commonest cause of spark-plug failure, 
'^ie "if ^^k'' '^"* '*■ ^°^^ "■'^ necessarily put the plug out of- 
^"^ commission for good. It is particularly difBcidt to 

prevent the accumulation of carbon on the ends of the pli:^ in 
an engine burning kerosene, but a good cleaning with a fine wire 
brush and plenty of gasoline is usually all that is necessary to 
restore them to service. 

Common Plug TrovbJes. Apart from the difficulty of short- 
circuiting due to carbon collecting on the ends of the plugs, the 
commonest causes of trouble are due to a bidden breakdown of 
the insulation and to the burning away of the electrode points, 
so that the resbtance of the gap becomes too great for the current 
to bridge. Porcelain is one of the best insulators known for the 
piu-pose, but it is difficult to make a porcelain that will with- 
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stand the intense heat and the vibration indefinitely, particularly 
as the material is already under stress due to the screwing down 
of the gasket nut of the plug in order to make it gas tight. 
When it hecomes intensely hot, the vibration and pounding are 
apt to open fine invisible cracks in the body of the porcelain. 
The carbon is forced into these and forms a conducting path for 
the current. As this carbon cannot be cleaned out, the plug is 
useless until a new porcelain has been inserted. 

In the same manner, the hot oil carrying a considerable per- 
centage of carbon particles is forced into the mica insulation of 
a plug until it becomes so impregnated with this conducting 
material that it will no longer spark. Only the replacement of 
the electrode and its insulator will cure the trouble. Failure to 
spark due to the electrode points having been burned too far 
apart sometimes makes itself apparent by the current visibly 
passing over the outside of the plug. That b, instead of jump- 
ing the gap inside the cylinder, the current finds a path of less 
resistance across the surface of the insulator. This wiQ sometimes 
occur when a plug gets extremely hot, even though the points 
are properly spaced, and since water is a good conductor, it will 
always take place if the slightest amount of moisture is allowed 
to fall on the porcelain of the plugs. Dirty oil will also provide 
a conducting path. When the electrode points have burned too 
far apart and no indication is visible at the plug itself, the spark 
will be noticed jumping the safety spark gap on the magneto. 

Under the continued heavy service of a tractor engine that, 
is being used for plowing ten hours a day and six days a week, 
it will be nothing unusual to have to adjust the spark plug 
points two or three times a week, particularly where cheap plugs 
are used, since the electrodes are of common iron and burn away 
very quickly. It is poor economy to buy cheap spark plugs, though 
it is not so great a sin as to buy cheap lubricatmg oil. The latter 
besides damagmg the motor in other ways will cause added 
trouble with spark plugs of any kind owing to the excessive 
amount of carbon that accumulates in the cylinders. Leakage of 
compression through the plugs must be prevented by turning 
down the nut at the base of the porcelain to seat it on the 
gasket, but this must be done carefully or the porcelain will break. 
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Wiring. Mobture and oil are also enemies of the insulation 
of the higb-tensioQ cables that connect the distributor terminals 
of the magneto with the plugs. These cables must be kept clean 
and dry and their terminals at both ends must be kept tight 
with the cables in a position where they do not come into con- 
tact with one another or with the body of the engine Us far as 
possible since despite the thickness of the rubber and the cotton 
insulation the high-voltage current will find a path through it at 
the slightest opportunity. When the cables have become soaked 
with oil and dirt, it is better to discard them and replace them 
with an entire new set as the value of the insulation has been 
destroyed to a lai^ extent. 

In order to make the cables flexible, they are made up of a 
lai^ number of fine copper wires stranded together. When the 
cables become frayed at the ends next to the plug terminals, 
particularly, it is nothing unusual for one or more of these very 
fine strands of copper to project against the body of the plug or 
some other metal and thus cause a short-circuit that is not 
noticeable. Both ends of the cables should be welt taped at the 
terminab to prevent this. Contact with any moving parts must 
be avoided as even a slight amount of wear on the insulation 
will lower its resistance to a point where the current will find a 
path through it. This is particularly true of cuts that penetrate 
both the cotton and the rubber, but which may be so small as 
to be imperceptible. Despite their size the current will leak 
through them if the cables come in contact with any metal 
parts since almost any path of this kind will present less resist- 
ance than does the gap of the spark plug, especially when the 
latter has been burned open too far. 

Magneto Impulse Starter. Owing to the fact that it la not found 
practical in the majority of instances to carry a storage battery on 
a tractor, while the average tractor motor cannot be cranked fast 
enough by hand to start it with the ordinary magneto, an attach- 
ment has been designed for the latter by means of which it may 
be caused to generate suflBcient current for a hot spark regardless 
of the speed of the engine. This is known as an impulse starter. 
It consists of a spring mechanism, which, when the engine is 
cranked, is automatically released, causing the magneto armatuie 
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to tura through a partial revolution much more rapidly than the 
crankshaft. 

Boich. The details of the Bosch impulse starter are shown in 
Pig. 45, while Fig. 46 illustrates the magneto complete as equipped 
with the starter. Referring to the detail view Fig. 45, it wiU be 
noted that a dish-shaped flange is attached to the armature shaft 
and that this flange carries two cams on its periphery. In the 
view, at the right is shown the crossbar member which forms an 
integral part of the starter driving shaft. The squared ends of 
this bar fit the openings of the flange mentioned. This bar floaia 
on the helical springs shown, which are held in a circular recess 
and are secured to the starter shaft, which is also the main driv- 



Fig. 4o. Details of Boarli Impulse Starter 

ing shaft, as is made clear in the assembled view of the magneto. 
The operation of this starter is controlled by a latch forming part 
of the external engagement lever, which is shown projecting 
upward. When it is not desired to operate the impulse starter, 
this latch is held away from the cams by a trigger. Releasing the 
trigger drops the latch, and the starter, or coupling shaft, is 
revolved, causing the spring to be compressed. Since the crossbar 
is held stationary, the armature does not revolve. By moving the 
small lever to the release position, the springs are freed and they 
^ve a rapid partial turn to the magneto armature. When the 
engine speed exceeds 150 r.p.m., the speed at which the cams 
strike the lever is sufficient to cause it to fly up out of the posi- 
tion wh«e it is held by the trigger, so that the magneto operates 

95 
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in the usual manner. For starting large engines, it is customary 
to prime the cylinders with gasoline; the impulse starter lever is 
then moved over to the engaged portion and let go. The engine 
is cranked to bring the piston in a cylinder that is about to fire a 
few degrees beyond the upper dead center on the firing stroke, 
and then the starter lever is pushed to the release portion, caus- 
ing a spark to occur in the cylinder under compression. To facili- 
tate starting in this manner, a check mark may be made on the 
flywheel to indicate the starting position. 

Eisemann. In Fig. 47 is illustrated the mechanism of the 
Eisemann magneto impulse starter, in which a spiral spring is 
employed as the driving element. For greater clearness, this 



spring is indicated by dotted lines. The spring S is attached to 
the members H and C, the former being the housing attached to 
the magneto shaft and the latter the driving member; B is a fixed 
bar which is mounted on the base of the magneto; and 7" is a 
floating member, or trigger. When the motor is cranked slowly, 
the trigger T drops by gravity, engaging the bar B and temporarily 
preventing the rotation of the housing H. Since C is driven by 
the engine, cranking causes it to compress the spring, or wind 
it up, until the cam on C strikes the wedge W. This forces the 
trigger upward until it slips off the lower bar, thus releasing the 
housing H and causing the spring to give the armature a sharp 
partial turn. The right-hand illustration shows the relation of the 
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members after the spring has been released and the magneto 
starter is m its normal running position. Stops are provided on 
the housing and the outer part of the driver C to prevent the 
armature from being turned past the position it must maintain to 
be properly timed to the engine. To hold the starter out of 
operation while the engine is running, T is heavily counterbalanced 
and as a result the action of centrifugal force on it draws the part 
T further in until the detent on it, shown just above the trigger 



itself, enters the notch N in the driving member C, where it is 
held as long as the magneto runs at its normal speed. As this 
notch provides a positive drive for the magneto independently of 
the spring, the starter acts merely as a coupling when running. 

TYPES OF MOTORS 
Wide Range of Types. When gasoline-driven tractors were 
first placed on the market with a view to providing a machine 
that could be more widely used than the steam tractor, they con- 
sisted of little more than a single-cylinder stationary gasoline 
engine on wheels. While tractor design has advanced considerably 
since that time, it is still a long way from having reached any 
standard as far as the power plant is concerned. Meanwhile, the 
automobile engine has undergone tremendous improvement, while 
its manufacture is now carried out on a scale that was not dreamed 
of fifteen years ago. As a result, the tractor engine has been 
developed under the influence of two widely sepu^ted standards, 
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first, that of the stationary engine builder and second, that of the 
automobile engine manufacturer. There is, consequently, a wide 
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range of engine types used for tractor propulsion. At one end of 
this range there is the descendant of the original stationary 
engine, made more compact and with additional cylinders to provide 
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the needed extra power without excessive weight, while at the other 
extreme there is the light, high-speed, multi-cylinder motor, which 
to all intents and purposes is practically an automobile engine. 
Horizonta] Engine. Oii-PuU. To a large extent the horizon- 
tal engine is an outgrowth of stationary en^e practice. A repre- 
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sentative example is illustrated in Fig. 48, which shows the 20-40 
OU-Pull engine. The cylinders are cast with separable heads and 
the valves, located in the latter, are operated by rocker arms. 
The carburetor, or fuel mixer, the magneto, the force-feed oiler, 
and the <nrculating pump are all placed on top of the motor for. 
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greater accessibility. Since splash lubrication cannot be used 
owing to the position of the cylinders, force-feed oilers with leads 
directly to each of the bearings are commonly used on this type 
of engine. In Fig. 49, is shown a head-on view of the same motor 
with the crankcase removed, showing the crankshaft and bearings, 
the camshaft and timing gears. The magneto, the circulating 
pump, and the force-feed oiler are also driven by the gears. In 
this engine the cylinders are slightly offset to reduce the pressure 
on the cylinder walls during the firing stroke. 

Ea^le. A clearer idea of the internal details of this type of 
engine is obtainable from the sectional view. Fig. 50, showing an 



Fill. .^1. Avery Two^ylinder Horiiontnl nppauei) Motor 
CourUlu of AtfTTI Company, Peoria, lUinoit 

Eagle two-cylinder motor. The upper cylinder has been sectioned 
through the center line of the piston, showing the piston pin and 
the inside of the valve cages, while the lower one illustrates the 
complete piston with its rings and the removable valve cages in 
the cylinder head. Whether it he horizontal or vertical, one of 
the advantages of the valve-in-head tj-pe of motor is the ease with 
which the valves may be kept in condition, grinding-in being an 
operation that must be carried out at frequent inter"ai? on a 
tractor engine. 

Horhxmtal-Opposed Avery. The horizontal opposed .j.,,je was 
largely used on automobiles for several years during t! j early 
period of their development in this country. It provides better 
impulse and mechanical baUnce than the two-cylinder type in which 
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the cylinders are placed aide by side and is accordingly freer from 
vibration. In Fig. 51 is illustrated the Av^ry two-cylinder motor 
of this type, which is also built with four cylinders in the larger 
sizes. A novel feature of the Avery motor that overcomes the 
disadvantage to which this type was subject on the automobile is 



the use of removable cylinder liners. Owing to the weight of the 
piston resting on the lower half of the cylinder wall the latter 
wore out of round more rapidly than would the cyjinders of a ver^ 
tical engine in the same service. This destroyed the compres»on 
and involved the reboring of the cylinders and the fitting of over- 
size pistons. The Avery cylmder liners are cast of harder metal 

;02 , ,' 
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than the cylinders themselves and may be given a part turn from 
time to time so as to distribute the wear over the entire wall, 
while the liner itself may be replaced readily; 

Vertical Motors. Holt and Tracklayer. All the horizontal 
motors described are specially designed for tractor service by the 
manufacturers of the tractors themselves and produced in their 
own shops. With comparatively few exceptions, most of the ver- 
tical types of tractor motors are the products of the various large 



automobile motor factories and are designed along lines that 
closely follow practice in the automobile field. One of these 
exceptions is the Holt motor shown in Fig, 52, while another of 
very similar design is the power plant of the Tracklayer tractor. 
Some of the construction details of this motor are shown in 
Fig. 53, which illustrates a cylinder casting, cylinder head with 
valves, piston, piston pin, and the cylinder head and manifold 
gaskets. Both of these motors are specially designed and built 
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for tractor service and are of the slow-speed type best adapted for 
carryiog a large percentage of their maximum load continuously. 
Parrett. The Parrett motor shown in Fig. 54, while also 
designed for this service, follows automobile practice more closely. 
It is shown with the cylinder head casting and the craokcase oil 
pan removed to illustrate the accessibility thus obtained. Its 
smaller size and greater compactness is accounted for by the fact 
that it is a high-speed type, de- 
signed to produce its normal rated 
output at 1000 r.p.m. 

Moline. Another motor of this 
class is the Moline, which is shown 
in longitudinal section in Fig. 55 
and in cross-section in Fig. 56. 
These illustrations are taken from 
the Moline instruction book and 
the identification figures serve to 
make clear the functions of the 
various parts of a motor. From 
/ to 5 in Fig. 55 they refer to 
the lubricating system, as follows: 
1, oil level in crankcase; 2, suction 
pipe to oil pump) 3, oil pump; 4. 
oil conduit drilled through the 
crankshaft; and S, oil lead to crank- 
pin bearings. Numbers 6 and 7 
are the driving pinion and gear of 
the timing gear; 8, a bevel gear for 

■ the belt pulley of the tractor; 9, a 

valve tappet; 10, the valve mech- 
anism chamber; and 11, the oil 
cap filler and breather. The latter admits air to the crankcase and 
b a necessary feature of all motors but b usually located directly 
on the crankcase itself. It is one of the points that must be care- 
fully guarded against the entrance of dust and grit to the interior 
of the motor. 

In Fig. 56 / is the oil screen; 2, the suction pipe to the oil 
pump; 3, the oil hole to the crankpin bearing; 4> the crankshaft; 
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5, the crankpio; 6, the combustion chamber of one cylinder; 7, a 
valve; 8, the valve spring; 9, the rocker arm of the valve linkage; 
and 11, the rocker arm stud; 10 is the intake passage. The details 
of the crankshaft and piston assembly are shown in Fig. 57, in 
which 1 is the oil outlet hole from the drilled crankshaft at the 
forward crankshaft bearing; 2, the oil intake hole at the rear 



Fig. 57. Crankahnft aad Piston Assembly of Moline Motor 

crankshaft bearing; S, a series of threads designed to work the oil 
backward into the crankcase and prevent its entrance into the 
clutch housing; 5, the helical half-time gear for driving the cam- 
shaft and auxiliaries; and 6, the bevel pinion for driving the belt 
pulley. The bolts for fastening the flywheel to the crankshaft 
flange are identified by 4- 
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CONTROL SYSTEM 
ENQINE aOVERNORS 

Need of Governors. Plowing. In order that a tractor may 
be operated most economically, it must be capable of one-man 
control since, in plowing, conditions are continually encountered 
where the driver's attention must be centered on the management 
of the plows and the steering of the machine to the exclusion of 
everything else. Moreover the demands upon the engine are con- 
tinually varying even when the soil conditions are apparently uni- 
form for long stretches. Stones, roots, and extra heavy patches 
of sod all impose considerable extra load on the engine that can 
be met satisfactorily only by an automatically controlled throttle 
if a uniform plowing speed is to be maintained. 

Belt Work. A far greater load variation is encountered in 
belt work than in plowing, as in the former the en^e may be 
running practically idle at one moment and be almost choked 
down by overloading the next, whereas in the latter there is 
always a load on the engine and therefore the danger of racing is 
absent. Irregular speed under changing load, racing of the idle 
en^e, and tardy opening of the throttle to meet the increased 
load, all of which are unavoidable with hand control, represent 
conditions of operation which not only reduce production at the 
machine being driven but are very bad for the engine itself as 
they result in overheating, prevent proper lubrication, and, not 
infrequently, result in bumed-out bearings. In any case the pro- 
vision of a governor on the engine releases a hand for other and 
more productive labor. The majority of tractors go into service 
in the bands of an unskilled operator, and unless there is a governor 
on the engine, his course of instruction is likely to be marked by 
the occurrence of more or less damage that automatic control 
would prevent. 
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Centrifugal Qovernors. Despite almost innumerable attempts 
to displace it, the centrifugal principle first taken advantage of 
more than a century ago to control the speed of a steam engine is 
still in almost universal use for this purpose. Most tractor 
en^nes are equipped with what ia commonly termed a fiy-ball 
governor, though the details of the mechanism and the character 
of the throttle valve it ia employed to control differ more or less. 
In its aimpleat form such a governor consists of two weights on 
the end of oppositely placed arms which are pivoted on a spindle 
connected to the throttle valve, either directly or through suitable 
linkage, so that any movement of the weights is communicated 
directly to the throttle. On a stationary engine the governor may 



be placed upright and is not subjected to vibration or jolting, so 
that gravity alone may be depended upon to keep the weights in 
their normal position, but on the tractor springs are usually 
employed, and the governor may then be placed in any portion. 
When running below a certain speed, either gravity or the pull of 
the spring ia aufiBciently strong to keep the weights together against 
the shaft or close to It. But as the speed increases, centrifugal 
force acts on the weights and tends to make them assume a posi- 
tion at right angles to the shaft. The faster the engine runs, the 
closer the weights approach to thb position, but as their move- 
ment brings about a proportionate closing of the throttle, the 
engine Is not given an opportunity to increase its speed. A well- 
balanced governor of this type will operate so sensitively that 
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there will be practically no perceptible change in speed between 
idling and full load. So far a3 the tractor is concerned, centrif- 
ugal governors are of two general types, those that are an inte- 
gral part of the de^gn of the engine and are built right into it 
and those that are in the nature of auxiliary devices designed to 
be attached to the inlet manifold between the carburetor and the 
intake valves. 

Auxiliary Types. The Simplex governor, shown in Fig. 58, 
and the Pierce, illustrated in Fig. 59, are, examples of governors 
deigned to be adapted to any make of motor, the only modifica- 
tion necessary depending upon the details of the drive, since the 
governor must be driven directly from the motor itself. In the 



Simplex the governor weights, which are housed in the casing just 
under and to the left of the oil plug shown, operate a grid valve 
the openings of which appear in the intake manifold flange at the 
left. The driving attachment, designed in this instance for a 
flexible shaft drive, appears at the right. Fig. 60 shows the 
attachment of a Simplex governor to a Continental motor, the 
drive in this case consisting of a solid shaft and bevel gears 
operating from the camshaft. The governor is set for the maxi- 
mum speed to which the motor on which it is mounted is best 
adapted and ia then sealed, as shown at the left end. As the 
governor mechanism runs in a bath of oil, it requires no attention 
except to replenish the oil from time to time. 00*jlc 
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The Pierce governor, which is shown in horizontal section, 
operates a conventional butterfly type of throttle valve such as is 
used in the majority of carburetors. This valve is shown at the 
left, while the weights and the driving attachment are at the right. 
Between the two is the spring against which the centrifugal force 
of the revolving weights must act to close the throttle. Just above 



Pig. ez. Built-in Govniior of Crffii»ne.Grip Tractur 
Cimrttiy of Bullock TVoclw Compons. Chiraeo. lUimu 

the left-hand end of this spring will be noted a screw adjustment 
by means of which the speed for which the governor is set may be 
altei«d. Increasing the tension of the spring by screwing this in 
permits an increase in the speed of the motor since the weights 
must then revolve at a higher speed in order to overcome the puU 
of the spring. This is the principle upon which the adjustment of . 
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all centrifugal governors is based. One method of attaching the 

Pierce governor is illustrated in Fig. 61, which shows it mounted 

on a Buda motor and driven 

I through bevel gearing from the 

; camshaft. 

! Built-in Types. The part 

sectional end view of the engine 

; of the Creeping Grip tractor, 

Fig. 62, illustrates an excellent 

[ example of a built-in governor. 

_;,_ -i This is driven from a transverse 



Fi,.e3. G<»™™or«idM«n«i,um,or »^f^ whit* ta^es its power 

chwago.- luiTuni ^^^g timing gear of the motor, the 

same shaft also serv-ing as the magneto drive. In expanding, 
the revolving weights draw in the sliding shaft shown, which is 
linked to a bell-crank lever at its outer end. The lever is attached 
to the throttle, which will be noted just to the right of the carbu- 



Fig. M. EmcnoD-BruitiDcliun Motor, i 



rtrtor. This bell-crank lever is also attached by linkage to a dash 
pot to prevent the governor from "hunting," or "surging," as it is 
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variously termed, that is, fluctuating violently over a wide speed 
range. This governor is designed to control the speed of the 
motor between a minimum and a maximum of 400 to 700 r.p.m. 
and is adjustable by means of the hand lever shown in Fig. 63, 
which illustrates the combined governor and magneto unit before 
attachment to the motor. 

In Fig, 64, which shows the complete power plant of the 
Emerson-Biantingham 12-20 tractor, is illustrated another type of 
built-in governor, the details of which are dearly shown. This 
governor is driven by a belt and is of the usual steam-engine type 
in which the weights are carried on leaf springs, the movement 
being transmitted to the throttle through the linkage shown. 

TRACTOR CLUTCHES 

Functions of Clutches. Since the internal combusdon motor 
cannot be started under load and will stall if the load be apptied 
too suddenly, even though the engine is developing its full power, 
it ia necessary to employ a means of picking up the load gradually 
as well as of connecting or disconnecting the motor from the load 
as desired. This means is the clutch; and clutch problems on the 
tractor are the same in kind but greater in degree than those 
encountered on the automobile since the load to be started is so 
much greater. An automobile need start its own weight only and 
in doing so it encounters but slight rolling resistance, whereas the 
tractor must not only get a very much greater weight under way 
but in starting it must overcome the far greater resistance repre- 
sented by the plows or other load and also that of the ground 
itself. 

As a general rule the types of clutches employed on tractors 
are the same as those used on automobiles, but they are given a 
considerably increased area of contact surfaces and these surfaces 
are held together under much higher spring pressures in order to 
carry the heavier load. Regardless of its type, the principle of 
the friction clutch is based upon holding the driving surface 
(directiy connected to the motor) and the driven surface (directly 
connected to the transmission or speed reduction gear) in contact 
under a pressure per square inch that is greater than that exerted 
by the engine in carrying the load. When the pressure required 
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to carry the load exceeds that exerted by the clutch spring, the 
contact surfaces slide upon one another and the clutch is said to 
a!ip. Unless this slipping took place, some one of the links in the 
transmission between the wheels or tracks and the engine would 
have to give way or the engine itself would be stalled by the load. 
It is accordingly the function of the clutch to slip, first, to insure 
gradual engagement in picking up the load and, second, to pre- 
vent damage to the transmission or the motor when the load 
becomes excessive. The latter function, however, is more impor- 
tant in theory than in practice since an excessive load almost 



invariably stalls the motor before the clutch begins to slip, unless 
it3 surfaces have become glazed through wear or its spring has 
weakened. 

Types of Clutches. In practically every case the flywheel of 
the motor itself forms the driving naember of the clutch. The 
driven member may be a cone faced with asbestos-wire fabric, a 
plate faced with similar friction fabric, or a contracting band 
similarly faced which is mounted so as to contact with the rim of 
the flywheel itself or with that of a smaller drum attached to the 
flywheel; or friction-faced shoes may be arranged to expand 
against the inner face of the flywheel. The moving force in every 
case is the clutch spring. In the order mentioned, these types are 
known as the cone, plate, contracting-band, and expand^-lMnd, 
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or expanding-3hoe, clutches. Where a greater contact area is 
desired than is afforded by the diameter of the flywheel, a series 
of plates or discs is employed. These plates are divided into two 
groups, one of which Is carried on spindles or bolts attached to 



trh Ai Used on Moline Ttactor 
•mpata. Moline. tlliiioi, 

the flywheel and forms the driving member, while the second 
group is similarly mounted on members attached to the clutch 
shaft and forms the driven member. When in engagement, the 
two groups are pressed together by the clutch spring in the same 
ntanuer as <n other types of clutches. This clutch is known as the 
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multiple-disc type, and in some instances it operates in a bath of 
lubricating oil, the latter being squeezed from between the plates 
as they come in contact, thus ensuring gradual engagement. In 
Fig. 65 is shown the multiple^isc clutch of the Illinois tractor, 
the clutch being the small group of plates shown at one end of the 
transmission unit. 

Plate Type. The sectional diagram. Fig. 66, not only serves 
to illustrate the details of the dry-plate clutch but also makes 
clear the principles of clutch operation. This is the Borg and 
Beck dutch aa used on the Moline tractor. One of the asbestos 



til. 87. Mud Clutf h of Holt Catcrpillu TrBttor 
Coarteti/ of BoU ManutacluTini) Componii, Inc., Peotia, lUmoii 

rings shown is attached to the flywheel, while the second ring is 
carried on the driven clutch member, while between the two is the 
clutch disc, which is a ring or disc of steel also attached to the 
clutch shaft. By means of the collar and to^le levers which mul- 
tiply the force exerted by the spring, this clutch disc is clamped 
between the two asbestos rings when the clutch is engaged. TTie 
backward pressure, or reaction of the spring, is taken on the ball 
thrust bearing shown, this being an essential of all types of cone 
or plate clutches since otherwise this back pressure of the spring 
would cause considerable frictional resistance to the revolutioa of 

116 
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the clutch dhaft. The screw marked A is an adjustment to main- 
tain the distance B indicated, this distance being necessary for 
the complete release of the clutch when disengaged. 

ExpandingShoe Type. X^e Lauson tractor clutch affords an 
example of the expauding-shoe type which calls for very little 



explanation. Against the inner face of the flywheel are two 
pivoted shoes which are counterbalanced. These shoes are faced 
with asbestos brake lining and are designed to be held in contact 
with the inner face of the flywheel rim by means of the toggle 
mechanism shown. The spring has the same location as in other 
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types of clutches, while its purpose, like that of other dutches, is 
to hold the clutch friction surfaces together under a pressure 
greater than that exerted by the engine in driving the tractor 
under load. The main clutch of the Holt caterpillar tractor is of 
a similar type, Fig. 67. 

Contracting-Band Cltitck. Neither the contracting-band nor 
the cone clutch calls for much description. The contracting-band 
clutch is practically a duplicate of the usual brake mechanism in 
which a friction-lined band is pressed against a revolving drum to 
bring the latter to a stop. In the case of such a clutch the object 
is to bring the contracting band to a stop on the drum, which is 



the flywheel, so that both the band and the flj-wheel revolve 
together, this really being the only difference between the brake 
and the clutch mechanism. The contracting band is attached to 
the clutch shaft, or driven member, and when In operation, 
revolves with it, thus carrying the load. This dutch is used in 
connection with a planetary tj'pe of transmission and is accord- 
ingly familiar through its employment on many thousand Fords, 
Cone Clutch. In the cone clutch the inner face of the fly- 
wheel is turned to a bevel of approximately 30 degrees to form 
the driving member into which a cone-shaped member with the 
same bevel and lined with asbestos or other friction fadne is 
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I by the spring. Owing to the necessarily limited area of 
friction contact in this type of clutch, a high spring pressure is 
necessary where a heavy load must be transmitted. 

On the automobile this spring pressure is very much less than 
on the tractor owing to the slight resistance encountered by the 
machine in starting, so that the clutch may readily be disengaged 
with the foot through the medium of a short lever and pedal, but 
on any tractor except a very light one the efTort required to do 
this would be excessive. The usual method of clutch operation on 
the tractor is accordingly by means of a long hand lever provided 
with a ratchet or locking detent, so that the clutch may be held 
out of engagement. Since it does not benefit the spring to keep it 
compressed, the clutch should not be locked out of engagement 
any longer than is necessary to shift the transmission gears to 
neutral, when the clutch should again be allowed to engage. 
Holding the clutch out of engagement overnight or while the 
tractor is standing in the field subjects the clutch spring to abuse 
and will soon result in weakening it to the point where the clutch 
slips whenever any extra load comes on it. 

Friction JDrive. While all the types of clutches mentioned 
are, in a sense, a friction drive in that friction is depended upon 
to transmit the power, the so-called friction drive is one in which 
the load transmitting members revolve independently of one 
another except for a single point, or line, of contact. This is 
made clear by the illustration of the friction transmission of the 
Heider tractor, Fig. 68. The flywheel is the driving member, as 
usual, but in this case its entire outer rim is covered with a 
special friction facing consisting of hard fiber. The flywheel 
rotates between two large steel discs, either one of which may be 
pressed against it. In this instance the left-hand disc is used for 
forward movement and the right-hand disc for backing, or reverse. 
It is also apparent that the point at which the flywheel makes 
contact with the disc determines the speed at which the latter and 
the tractor itself are driven. 

In the position shown the tractor speed will be the lowest 
provided, since the flywhed ia in contact with the outer edge of 
the disc, so that the relation of the two is that of a small gear to 
a large one and the speed of the latter is reduced. As the Qy- 
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wheel moves toward the center of the driven disc, the relationship 
between the two becomes that of driving and driven gears which 
approach closer and closer to the same size, so that the speed of 
the driven member is increased. This movement of the flywheel 
is accomplished by mounting the motor itself on slides on the 
frame and moving it backward or forward by means of a large 
hand lever, ^he direction of movement of the tractor depends 
upon which disc is pressed against the flywheel. 
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Betel Friction Drive. The form of friction drive employed on 
the Square Turn tractor is shown in Fig. 69. In this drive the 
principle is exactly the same as already outlined, except that 
friction-faced (fiber) conical members take the place of the fly- 
wheel as the driving member and corresponding cones of iron arc 
the driven members. The design is also modified to permit oi* 
driving either rear wheel independently or both in different direc- 
tions at the same time in order to turn short comers. The small 
diagrams showing the different relations in which the driving and 
driven members may be placed, Fig. 70, explain the operations 
much better than a description. A separate hand lever controls 
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each of the driven discs, or traction members. Moving both of 
them forward drives the machine ahead through both driving 
wheels; pulling them back reverses the movement; and each may 
be used independently, so that one drives forward while the other 
is backing, thus turning the machine as if on a pivot. 
TRACTOR TRANSMISSIONS 

Speed vs. Weight. The power generated in an enpne, 
whether by the expansion of steam or that of the ignited gases ia 
an oil en^e, is converted into mechanical energy by applying it 
to the movement of weight, and the power itself is represented by 
the extent of that weight and the number of times per minute 
that it is moved. Hence, for a given power the slower the speed 
at which the engine runs, the heavier must be the weight moved 
since it is set into movement a smaller number of times per min- 
ute. By increasing the speed, of number of impulses per minute, 
the weight moved can be correspondingly reduced. This fact 
explains why 25 hp. may be generated by a single cylinder sta- 
tionary gas en^ne running at 250 r.p.m. or by a four-cylinder 
motor running at 1000 r.p.m. and why one motor is scarcely more 
than one-eighth the size of the other, although their power output 
is the same. The single cylinder engine will weigh 2 tons or more 
and will have flywheels of large diameter weighing more than the 
total weight of the smaller engine, but both move the same amount 
of weight per minute. 

Aviomobile Practice. On the automobile the object of the 
designer is to keep the total weight down as much as possible con- 
sistent with reliability, so that hght high-speed motors running up 
to 2000 r.p.m- or higher are employed. Such motors are practical 
for automobile use because the speed ratio between the driving 
.and driven members — ^the motor and the rear wheels — ^is not 
excessive despite the high speed of the motor. 

Tractor Practice. But on the tractor, where the maximum 
speed in plowing cannot exceed three miles per hour and is pref- 
erably less than that (2^ miles per hour is recommended by the 
Sodety of Automotive Engineers and most tractors are deigned 
to plow at 2} miles per hour), the higher the speed of the motor, 
the greater the number of steps required in the gear reduction, and 
each step represents a loss of power in frictio^ i^jr^^^i^- 
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tiona) parts to wear out. Since the tractor is not subject to the 
same weight limitations as the automobile, there is no advantage 
in employing a light high-speed motor. Generally speaking, the 
slower the speed of the motor consistent with the avoidance of 
excessive weight, the better adapted it is to tractor use. The 
slow-speed motor running at 450 to 750 r.p.m. also has the further 
advantage of subjecting its moving parts to less rapid wear in 
service and, other things being equal, should require less attention 
to keep in satisfactory running condition. 

Function of Transmission. In the section on tractor motors 
it has been pointed out that the types in general use belong to 
two distinct classes: those which have developed with the station- 
ary engine as a basis; and those that are an outgrowth of auto- 
mobile practice. In either ease the engine will only develop its 
normal rated power when allowed to run steadily at a rate close 
to its maximum speed. A gear reduction must accordingly be 
interposed between the motor and the driving members of the 
tractor; the speed of the motor determines how great this reduc- 
tion must be, while the space and the limit of weight available 
determine what form it will take. Whether consisting of a com- 
pact unit such as is used on the automobile or of large pinions 
and gears occupying the entire space between the frame members 
of the tractor, this speed reducing mechanism is usually termed 
the transmission. This name includes everything between the clutch 
and the final application of the power to the wheels or the tracks, 
which is termed the final drive. 

Wide Range of Types. Since tractor motors differ so widely, 
there is naturally a correspondingly wide range of types of trans- 
missions, the latter varying all the way from what is practically a 
duplicate of the gear train used on heavy steam tractors, or rpad 
rollers, to the light and compact gear box used on high-speed 
automobiles. A few illustrations of typical examples of each class 
will suffice to give an idea of how widely this feature of the trac- 
tor varies on different designs. In comparing these, it should be 
borne in mind that while mcreased width of gear face affords a 
lai^r wearing surface to carry the load ajid large gear diameter 
means fewer steps in the reduction, these advantages may be offset 
by the exposure of the gears to dirt and mud. 
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The great differences in size and weight, in many cases where 
the same amount of power is to be transmitted, are accounted for 
by a similarly great difference in the character of the materials 
used. Small pinions and gears running at high speeds must be 
made of alloy steels, hardened and toughened by heat treatment, 
and must be run in a bath of oil. Large broad-faced gears, on 
the other hand, may be made of steel castings or even cast iron, 
and it is the usual practice to run them to a great extent without 
protection. 

Speeds. Since the speed range of the average farm tractor is 
necessarily very low, its requirienients are usually covered by the 
provision of but two forward speeds and one reverse. A few 
machines are provided with three speed transmissions, but this is 
the exception and is due to the use of either a high-speed motor 
or an automobile-type transmission. On low gear, which is equiva- 
lent to a forward speed of about one mi!e per hour, the speed 
reduction between the motor and the driving wheels of the tractor 
may range all the way from 40-1 to 80-1, that is, the motor 
makes 80 revolutions to a single turn of the dri\'iiig wheels in the 
second case mentioned. Such a great difference between the motor 
speed and that of the machine itself necessitates a number of gear 
reductions, each one of which involves a power loss in itself and 
also presents an extra wearing surface that needs replacement 
sooner or later. Generally speaking, the lower the speed of the 
motor consistent with the avoidance of excessive weight, the less 
loss there will be in the transmission of the power to the rear 
wheels or tracks, as the case may be. The point below which it 
does not pay to reduce the motor speed appears to line between 
400 and 500 r.p.m., as beyond that the weight increases all out of 
propordon to the advantage gained, while the upper limit lies 
between 700 and 800 r.p.m.; that is, a low-speed motor would 
govern between these limits, say 450 to 750 r.p.m., and its trans- 
mission would be designed to take care of the difference between 
750 r.p.m. and the number of turns per minute made by the 
driving wheels, which would depend upon their diameter. 

A high-speed motor, on the other hand, would run at 1000 to 
1200 r.p.m. and its power would fall off very rapidly the moment 
its speed dropped below 800 r.pjn. To avoid an excessive number 
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of gear reductions, the driving wheels of a tractor equipped with a 
high-speed motor would usually be made comparatively small, 
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' which is a disadvantage since such a tractor is constantly climbing 
the grade formed by its small wheels sinking into soft earth, or 
depressions, and is accordingly expending ft large fraction of its 
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power in lifting itself rather than in driving ahead. It does not 
necessarily follow that a tractor equipped with a high-speed motor 
alwaj^ has small driving wheels, since the reduction in speed 
required may be taken care of in the final drive. 
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Heavy Types. Those transmissions which, as already men- 
tioned, represent a continuance of the practice followed for years 
on heavy steam tractors and road rollers are known as heavy 
types. Such a transmission is shown In Fig. 71, which gives a plan 
view of the Port Huron 12-25 friction-driven tractor. It also 
affords an example of a tractor with a comparatively high-speed 
engine equipped with large driving wheels. There are three gear 
reductions in all: the first will be noted at the left; the second is 
from this transverse shaft to a central gear on a shorter transverse 
shaft whicli also carries two small pinions meshing with the bull 
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gears. Ordinarily the bull gears are attached directly to the driv- 
ing wheels, but in that location it is difficult to protect them, 
while in the present design they are completely encased. 

Since a tractor must make very short turns and both wheels 
must be driven when going straight ahead, a differential is indis- 
pensable. When rounding a short turn, it will be evident that the 
wheel on the outside of the curve must travel a much greater dis- 
tance than that on the inside and that if both were driven at an 
equal speed, one would be forced to slip and impose a heavy 
strain on the machine. If the ground condition were such that 
the wheel would not shp, rounding the turn would be difficult. 
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In the Port Huron tractor illustrated the differential is located in 
the second transverse shaft which carries the pinions meshing with 
the bull gears. As changes in speed are eflected through the fric- 
tion drive, the gears of this transmission are constantly in mesh. 
The Avery transmission shown in Fig. 72, is another example 
of the hea\';' tjpe, the illustration showing the relation of the 
horizontal motor to the transmission. The two forward speed 
reductions are represented by the two pinions of different sizes 
carried directly on the crank- 
shaft of the motor, while the 
reverse speed is the pinion 
j'jst forward of these. The 
transverse shaft just under 
the rear end of the motor 
embodies the differential the 
housing of which will be noted 
at the right. This shaft also 
carries the pinions meshing 
with the bull gears. The com- 
plete power plant is carried on 
a sliding frame, and the differ- 
ent speed changes are effected 
by moving the motor so as to 
bring the different pinions into 
mesh with the large gear car- 
rying the differential. 

iniermeuiaie types. Ue- (U^tch Type Aa UseJ on Four-Dnv? Tractor 

tween the heavy types just '^""""'"'■^'ffiSlt^r™™!^!^'^""""""' 

described and what is prac- 
tically a motor-truck transmission, there are a number of tr:ins- 
missions that conform to some degree with automobile gear-box 
practice but are built on much heavier lines, for example, the 
transmission of the Best 75 hp. tracklayer type tractor shown in 
Fig. 73. Sliding gears are employed for the speed changes, and a 
bevel pinion and driving gear on the counter-shaft which incorpo- 
rates the differential, the internal bevel gear of which shows plainly 
in the illustration. A typical automobile-type transmission is the 
Cotta, Fig. 74, as used on the Four Drive tractor. 
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A clearer view of the details of the mechanism of a differential 
is shown in Fig. 75, which illustrates the Rumely 16-30 transmis- 
sion. One of the features of this difTerential ia the use of a series 
of eight springs for taking up the shock of starting which will be 
noted just inside the large gear. Upon engaging the clutch, these 
springs must first be compressed before the load falls upon the gear 
teeth, thus cushioning the latter. Other similar transmissions are 
the Turner, Fig. 76, the Hart-Parr, Fig. 77, and the Nilson, Fig. 78. 



Special Types. In Fig. 79 is shown a plan view of the trans- 
mission of the Twin City 25-45 tractor, a feature of which is the 
use of toothed, or dog, clutches, the details of which are clearly 
shown. Thb view also shows the contractlng-band clutch used on 
this machine. The dome just to the right of and forward of the 
flywheel houses the engine governor. Automobile practice is 
closely approached in the Yuba transmission, Fig. SO, and in the 
Holt caterpillar transmission, the gear box of the 10-ton Holt 
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tractor being shown in Fig. 81. Both these types are of the selec- 
tive sliding-gear type generally used in automobiles, the Yuba 



transmission clearly showing the individual clutches which are 
used in the tracklaying machine to enable the operator to drive 
either track separately when turning. A feature taken directly 
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from automobile practice is the use of the worm drive, Fig. 82. The 
Huber, Fig. 83, is a type that is in a class by itself. Its details 
and method of operation are clearly indicated in the illustration. 
Final Drive. As in the case of the automobile there is a 
further speed reduction between the engine and rear wheels in the 
final drive, but as the speed reduction between the tractor engine 
and its driving members, whether the latter be wheels or tracks, 
is so great, this cannot take the form of a small ptur of bevel 
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gears. The usual method is to employ bull gears, or internal gear 
rings of large diameter which are bolted to the driving wheels and 
with which small pinions on the ends of the transverse shafts of 
the change-speed gear mesh. In some instances automobile prac- 
tice is followed by using a live axle. This is a combination of a 
sliding change-speed gear of the selective type with a planetary 
gear. The sectional view of the Emerson-Brantingham transmission, 
Fig. 84, clearly shows the relation of the selective sliding gears and 
the oil level necessary for lubrication. 
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Final drive in tracklaying machines is usually through large 
sprockets on the ends of the transverse shaft, these sprockets 
meshing in the track itself. The track runs on rollers or balls 
and passes around an idler at the end of ^e tread, this idler 
being made adjustable so as to vary the tension on the con- 
tinuous track. The details of the Holt caterpillar, the Best 
tracklayer, and the Yuba ball-tread machines of this type are 
shown in Figs. 85, S6, and 87, which make the principles of 
operation so clear that further explanation is unnecessary. 

Only a brief mention has been made of a few of the differ- 
ent types of transmissions and final drives employed on tractors, 
there being so many that it would be out of the question to 
attempt to describe alt of them, particularly ^nce not a few 
have numerous special features. The foregoing examples, how- 
ever, cover the principles employed in practically all tractor 
transmissions and sufRce to make clear the maimer in which 
these principles are applied. 

TRACTOR OPERATION 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 
Tractors Different in Design but Alike in Cars Required. In 

the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to outline briefly 
the principles of ' tractor operation with just sufficient references 
to actual types to make the text clear. At the present stage of 
development it is hardly possible to select any one manufacturer'^s 
product as typical of tractor design in general or as embodying 
throughout those features of design which are most likely to become 
standardized during the next five years of development.^ There are 
so many different makes on the market and frequently so many 
models of each make that it would require a volume larger than the' 
present one merely to give a brief description of all of them. Con- 
sequently, no extended descriptions of any tractors are given here. 
While designs and details of construction differ so widely 
and so frequently, all oil or gas engine tractors are based on 
certain underlying principles and all call for the same kind of 
care. The remainder of this article is accordingly devoted to 
an outline of the methods of handling tractors in service with a 
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view to pointing out clearly just the kind of care the machine 
needs to keep it running eflSciently. To facilitate reference, this 
information is put in the form of questions and answers grouped 
under the particular subjects which they cover- 
Degree of Care Necessary. Before taking up the detailed 
consideration of tractor operation it is well to revert for a moment 
to the comparison between the automobile and the tractor in 
order to emphasize the great difference in the conditions of oper- 
ation of the two. It is a great mistake for the owner or operator 
of a tractor to conclude that because he can keep his ear running 
for weeks at a time and subject it to the severest kind of service 
without being called upon to give it more than passing atten- 
tion at infrequent intervals, the same amount of care will suffice 
to keep the tractor running equally well. The most severe 
service to which an automobile can be subjected is trifling com- 
pared to what a tractor must undergo in plowing ten hours a 
day. No comparison between the two is possible. The atten- 
tion demanded in running a tractor is really only comparable to 
that required by a marine engine which is run steadily at full 
power. 

It is naturally impracticable to employ more than one man 
to run the average tractor so that the single operator must 
assume the combined tasks of the oiler, engine-room attendant, 
and engineer on watch in the engine room of a steamer. He 
must see that every J)art is constantly lubricated, must watch 
all moving parts in sight from time to time and keep all his 
senses on the alert all the time to detect the first indications of 
overheating or faulty operation as evidenced by the sounds 
produced. 

Parts Qlving Most Trouble. Over two thousand tractor 
owners sent in reports in answer to a questionnaire forwarded to 
them by the Department of Agriculture. In answer to the ques- 
tion "What part of your tractor gives you most trouble?" more 
than seven hundred mentioned some part of the motor and of 
that number considerably over one-half gave the ignition as the 
chief source of delay. A leading tractor manufacturer substan- 
tiates this by stating in his mstruction book that the motor is 
responsible for fully 75 per cent of all tractor troubles and that 
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70 per cent of the motor trouble is due to the ignition. A 
resum^ of the answers sent in to the questionnaire follows: 

Magnetofl 209 Cylinders cmd pistoiu 61 

Spark pluBs 110 Clutch 59 

Gears 108 Valvea and eprinBi 43 

Carburetor 104 Lubrication 29 

Bearings 80 Starting 2S 

The figures given in each case represent the number of tractor 
owners who gave the part in question as the chief cause of their 
troubles in operation. These figures do not, however, give any 
idea of the relative importance of the parts as souroes of trouble. 
Ftulure of the magneto, or even of a spark plug, biings the 
tractor to a halt, but the trouble may usually be remedied in 8 
very short time and no damage is caused, whereas a breakdown 
due to faulty lubrication, or to the failure of the cooling system, 
which is not mentioned at all, will usually involve the loss of 
anywhere from a day to a week besides a heavy repair bill. 

Supply of Spares Necessary. The cost of an ample supply 
of spare parts is small compared with the time that is saved 
when the part most needed is right at band and can be installed 
without delay, so that a number of spares of the most necessary 
parts should be considered part of the investment and be bought 
at the same time as the machine. Unless it be an ocean-going 
steamer, there is hardly another piece of machinery that per^ 
forms such strenuous service so far from a repair and supply 
base as does the tractor. It would be just as foolish for the 
chief engineer of a steamer to leave port without any spare 
parts in the storeroom and still expect to arrive at his destina- 
tion, regardless of what happened, as it is for a farmer to pur- 
chase a tractor and expect to get through his first, second, or 
any other season of plowing or threshing without vexatious delays 
unless he has on hand spares of the parts most frequently needed. 

ManufaduTer'a Service Foot. While it would not be just to 
generalize by saying that the service rendered the purchaser by 
every manufacturer of tractors is poor, this is true in many cases 
and must always remain so for the farmer who is located miles 
frona the nearest dealer representing i^e factory. It is nothing 
unusual to waste from half a day to a ' day, telephoning and 
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waiting for a part to be sent out or driving in for it. The 
dealer may be off for the day in some other part of the county, 
making a demonstration or closing a sale, and there may be no 
one in hia place of business to render the desired service. Mean- 
jtvhile, the machine is standing idle. There are few replacements 
that the experienced driver of a tractor cannot make without 
other assistance than that provided by the usual farm shop, 30 
that if the parts are on hand little time will be lost in getting 
the machine under way again. 

ParU Needed. While the make of the tractor in question 
will determine the character of many of the spares that should 
be carried by its owner, there are some that are needed with all 
makes. These are valves, vaive springs, and small parts needed 
in connection with the valves, ignitors, or make-and-break plugs 
for low-tension ignition systems, also ignitor trip rods, or rather 
the small parts which compose the fittings of the rod rather than 
the rod itself, since the latter is not subjected to wear. Spare 
connecting cables cut to length and fitted with terminals, whether 
for high- or low-tension systems, will often be found valuable. 
Extra fan belts and spark plugs should hardly be called spare 
parts in this connection since they are absolute necessities at 
comparatively short intervals. Hose connections between the 
motor and the radiator are also in the same class. Where a 
motor is equipped with die-cast main bearings or connecting-rod 
bearings, a spare set will often prove to be worth many times 
its cost in the saving of plowing or threshing time, since even 
well-attended machines do suffer breakdowns from burnt-out beai^ 
ings at times. Extra piston rings as well as an extra piston 
and a connecting rod are likely to be called for sooner or later. 
The magneto is a pretty expensive piece of equipment and, more- 
over, it is usually so reliable that it will continue to work season 
after season without giving any trouble. But when it does break 
down, it is sometimes beyond the ability of the tractor operator 
to make the repair. Where two or more tractors are operated on 
a farm and the same magneto is standard on all of them, it 
would pay to invest in a spare, thou^ at any time but the 
height of the season the laying up of one tractor would probably 
not cause any trouble. 
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The foregoing discussion has been confined to enumerating 
motor parts or accessories that should be carried as. spares since 
they are common to practically all motors. So far as the rest 
of the machine is concerned, the owner must either learn from 
experience what parts are likely to wear out rapidly and need 
replacement at short intervals, or he must depend upon the 
manufacturer's representative to give him this information. 
Naturally, the maker and his salesmen do not wbh to give the 
impression that any of the machine's parts will need replacement 
in a short time, and in a good many instances they are as much 
in the dark as the purchaser is, since ^t may be that the model 
has just been placed on the market and there has been no oppor- 
tunity to learn its weak points in actual service. 

Both the time spent in getting information of this kind and 
the money invested in the necessary spare parts will return very 
substantial dividends when the occasion arises to use the parts. 
There are some parts that may never be used, such as a steering 
knuckle. Get the manufacturer's representative to give you a 
frank opinion. Point out your position, when isolated, and do 
not content yourself with his first recommendations. Insist on 
finding out what are the weak parts of every important unit. 
The factory man has a good line on this by the extent of the 
demand for certain Replacement parts. It will usually be found a 
paying investment to purchase a stock of almost all of them 
rather than take chances on getting the particular part most 
needed at a time when the tractor is worth a good many dollars 
an hour to you. 

LUBRICATION 

MOTOR LUBRICATION 

Q. What grade of lubricating oil should be used for a stow- 
specd tractor motor; for a high-speed type? 

A. Every responsible tractor manufacturer goes to consider- 
able expense to determine Just what grade of lubricatmg oil is 
best adapted to his own engines. Hia investigation covers every- 
thing from a chemical analysis and flash test of every grade of 
oil recommended for his use to actual testa in service extendmg 
over considerable periods of time. The tractor owner should 
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accordingly never use anything but the oil recommended by the 
manufacturer. 

Q. In a motor having any form of splash lubrication, that 
is, one in which part of the supply is carried in the crankcase 
pan, how often should the oil be drained from the crankcase? 

A. The recommendations of different tractor manufacturers 
range all the way from every day to once in two weeks, many 
giving one week as the maximum period of time the same oil 
should be used. 

Q. How often should the oil in a circulating system be 
completely replaced with a fresh supply? 

A. It should be replaced at the intervals given above for a splash 
system since the service demanded of the lubricant is the same. 

Q. Does oil lose its lubricating qualities through use, and 
how can this be determined? 

A. High temperature and pressure completely change the 
character of lubricating oil and destroy its lubricating qualities. 
The lubricating quality of an oil depends upon its viscosity, that 
is, its body, upon which depends its ability to hold apart surfaces 
under pressure by a film of lubricant. Dip the finger ends in 
some old oil from the crankcase and rub together under pressure. 
The oil will have a thin watery feeling and the finger tips may 
be pressed into close contact through it. Try the same «rperi- 
ment with some fresh oil, and It will be noted that a sliding 
film is formed between the fingers despite the greatest pressure 
that can be put upon them to squeeze it out. 

Q. What Influence has the effect of high temperature and 
pressure on the length of time durit^ which the oil should be 
allowed to remain in the crankcase? 

A. Both the temperature and the pressure conditions differ 
widely in different engines so that in some the oil literally wears 
out much faster than in others and should accordingly be replaced 
oftener. The tractor manufacturer has learned from experience 
the proper period of time for his motors, and his recommenda- 
tion is based on a desire to avoid having his customer pay for 
the same experience. 

Q. Next to labor and fuel, lubricating oil Is the most 
expensive item of tractor maintenance. Is It really economy to 
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replace what appears to be gcx>d oil as often as the tractor 
manufacturer recommends it? 

A. The cost of repairs due to a single breakdown from 
failure of the lubrication would usually buy anywhere from one 
to five or more 50-gallon barrels of oil, without taking into 
account the loss of time due to the tractor being out of service. 
It is the highest form of economy to follow the maker's instruc- 
tions in this respect; if these are to discard the oil at the end 
of every day's service, it will be found far cheaper in the end to 
do so. Many tractor owners do not regard it as necessary to 
clean out the crankcase more than once or twice a season, but 
instead of saving oil they are simply running up repair bills. 

Q. What other causes tend to destroy the lubricating quality 
of the oil? 

A. Another cause is leakage of the fuel past the pistons so 
that the supply of oil in the crankcase is thinned out by the 
gasoline or kerosene. This is particularly true of kerosene, espe- 
cially if the motor be run at a low temperature so that the kero- 
sene vapor condenses into a liquid. The admixture of carbon and 
dirt with the oil also tends to destroy its lubricating quality. 
Compare the color of oil that has been used for some time with 
fresh oil; the difference is due entirely to the foreign matter that 
■ has become mixed with it. 

Q. What attention does a force-feed lubricator require? 

A. The sight feeds should be watched frequently to note 
whether oil is constantly passing through them or not. To make 
certain of this, dirt should be wiped from the glasses at least 
once a day. While this type of lubrication has the great advan- 
tage of constantly feeding fresh oil to the bearings almost as fast 
as it is consumed, its factor of safety is not so high as that of 
the splash or circulating type. In other words, failure of the 
part is apt to follow immediately upon a stopping of the feed 
since it usually receives no lubrication from any other source. 
The lubricator must accordingly be watched closely and the 
engine stopped at once if any of the feeds has become clogged. 

Q. flow often should such a lubricator be supplied with fresh oil? 

A. The maker's instructions may be followed but a still 
better practice is to get into the habit of keeping the lubricator 
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coDstaDtly filled; that is, of filling it twice or oftener a day, if 
necessary, rather than waiting until the supply runs low. A 
gage glass on the side of the lubricator shows the amount in it. 
The plunger pumps which force the oil to the bearings will 
always work better when there is an ample supply. 

Q. What other precautions ^ould be taken with a force- 
feed lubricator? 

A. When it is driven by a belt, close watcb should be kept 
on the belt to see that it does not become too loose, since any 
slackening of the belt slows down the pumps and supplies less 
oil to the bearings. 

Q. How often sfaould a force^eed lubricator be cleaned out? 

A. Two or three times a season should ordinarily be ample, 
but this will depend to some extent upon -the care that is exer- 
dsed in handling the supply of oil itself. Unless the oil supply 
is kept in a covered oil tank, more or less dust and other foreign 
matter is bound to find its way into it. The presence of dirt 
in the oil will make itself apfuirent by clouding the inside of the 
sight-feed glasses, making them difiBcult to read. Oil having 
visible foreign matter, such as small specks of grit, short ends of 
straw, or chaff, in it should never be put into the lubricator 
without straining, as it is liable to dog the pump valves. 

Q. How is a force^eed lubricator cleaned out? 

A. By disconnecting the leads and flushing it out thoroughly 
with gasoline or kerosene. The leads should be disconnected at 
both, ends and also flushed out, blowing through them to see 
that they are clear from end to end. 

Q. Are some of these leads more apt to clog up than others? 

A. Those that supply oil to the pistons are most likely to 
clog owing to an accumulation of carbon in the ends opening 
into the cylinder. They should be taken off at shorter intervals 
an(^ all carbon removed in the tube itself as well as in the open- 
ing through which the oil passes through the cylinder wall. 

Q. What attention does a circulating system require? 

A. A circulating system requires replenishing of the entire 
supply after washing out at intervals, as directed in the manu- 
facturer's instructions; examination at short intervals of the <»1 
pump; and frequent washing off of the oil pump screen. Keep 
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the sight-feed glasses dean and shut down immediately if an oil 
stream faib to appear in any of tb^n (some tractors have but 
one, others several). 

Q. What general precautloiis should be observed in cleaa- 
Ing out a lubricating system of any type and In handUng oil? 

A. Always avoid the use of waste or rags from which lint 
will detach itself in wiping out the crankcase or any part of the 
system, since these threads will invariably dog an oil pump or 
feeder tubes. All cans or other vessels used in handling oil should 
be kept covered to prevent dust falling in them and should be 
wiped clean before using. Dust is simply fine grit, and its pres- 
ence in the oil converts it into a grindii^ compound which will 
quickly cut away bearing surfaces. 

Q. What other lubrication does the motor require? 

A. This will depend entbe|y on the type of motor. Where 
it has overhead valves as used on many tractor motors, the rocker 
arm spindles and pin should be oiled at least once or twice a 
day with a hand <Hler. This applies as well to any other external 
moving parts not lubricated by the oiling system of the motor. 
The grease cups on the fan and on the pump should be turned 
down at least once a day. Some tractors are equipped with 
gravity oilers for this purpose. 

CONTROL SYSTEM LUBRICATION 
Q. How Is the clutch lubricated? 

A. On some tractors it is enclosed in the same bousing as 
tbe motor and runs in a bath of oil. Where it is not housed in, 
gtease cups are usually provided on the clutch, and these should 
be turned down at least onqe a day. No oil should be allowed 
to fall on the facing, as this would reduce the holding power of 
the clutch and cause it to slip. 

Q. What attention Is required to keep the transmlssIoD 
properly lubricated? 

A. When the transmission is of the enclosed type, running 
in oil, it should be kept filled to the hei^t given in the maker's 
instructions and with the grade of lubricant recommended. Don't 
attempt to use cup grease, or a home-made compound of grease 
and oil or graphite, as the different materiab ^H sep^^^^.n^^ 
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should heavy steam cylinder oil be used, since it contains animal 
fats and will become acid, attacking the steel faces of the gears. 
The pressure between the gear teeth in a transmission is very 
high so that the oil wears oui m time and should be replaced at 
intervals of two to three months. Watch the transmission hous- 
ing for leaks and renew felt washers or other provision for pre- 
venting leaks. 

Q. How are open transmission gears lubricated? 

A. WTiere gears are run without a housing, they are not 
intended to be lubricated and care should be taken to see that 
no oil or grease gets on them as it will hold dirt end grit and 
cause the teeth to wear out much faster. The gears should be 
kept free of mud and dirt, but an oily rag or waste should never 
be used for this purpose. This also applies to the bull, pinion 
and gear except -where completely housed in. 

Q. What attention is required to lubricate other moving 
parts of the tractor? 

A, Grease cups are usually provided on all other moving 
parts, and they should be turned down as instructed by the 
maker. In some instances the directions are to. screw these cups 
down as often as twice a day; in others, once an hour. 

ENGINE PARTS 

ENOENE BEARINQS 

Q. How long will motor bearings run without developing 
sufficient play to require adjustment? 

A. This will depend largely upon the motor itself and the 
service demanded of the tractor. If it is being run constantly 
with an overload, they will need attention much sooner than 
when the machine is not called upon to carry more than 75 per 
cent of its load for the greater part of the time. In any case 
the bearings should be examined at least once a week; some 
makers recommend that they be tested for looseness as often as 
twice a week when in constant service. 

Q. How can the bearings be tested for looseness? 

A. They should always be examined just after the motor 
has been shut down and is still hot; the amount of play will be 
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greater when all the parts are cold but some of this will be taken 
up by the thickened oil fihn then present and their condition 
cannot be determined as satisfactorily. The eonnecting-rod bear- 
ings are the first to show signs of looseness. Take the handhole 
covers off the crankcase and turn the motor until two of the 
connecting-rod ends are close to the openings. If there is much 
play, it will be evident upon grasping the connectmg rod and 
attempting to lift it, but this amount would usually cause a 
knock in operation. Take a small bar and pry the bearing 
upward from below, keeping the other hand on the rod to detect 
any movement. Do not confuse the side play of the bearing 
with looseness of the bearing itself as a small amount of side 
movement 's allowed on all connecting-rod bearings. Apply thia 
test to the other two connecting rods also. A bar may also be 
used to detect any looseness of the main or crankshaft bearings. 

Q. Will it do any harm to allow a certain amount of play 
in these bearings? ' 

A. Nothing will be apt to run up a big repair bill quicker 
than running the motor with the bearings too loose. Every 
reversal of movement pounds the crankshaft and in time will 
cause crystallization of the steel with consequent breakage of the 
shaft. The resulting vibration is also detrimental to every other 
part of the motor. 

Q. How are the bearings adjusted when a test reveals 
play in them? 

A, Most motor hearings are provided with shims, that is, 
small strips of metal placed between the halves of the bearing 
and through which the bolts pass to hold the bearing together. 
Take off one or more shims on ench side of the bearing and 
screw down the nuts again tightly. To obtain a proper adjust- 
ment, you must be able to set up these nuts as far as they will 
go without binding the shaft. Open the pet cocks or the com- 
pression release, where one is provided on the engine, and try 
the adjustment by cranking the motor by hand. It will be very 
difficult to turn the motor over if the bearings are too tight. 
They should be adjusted so that the motor turns easily, indi- 
cating that there is sufficient space between the bearing halves 
and the shaft to permit the formation of an oil film between 
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them. The shaft should be tested for play, as already described, 
to prevent making the adjustment too loose. 

Q. When a bearing Is too tight, is it good practice to ease 
off the nuts and let the shaft run that way? 

A. A bearing is not properly adjusted unless the nuts can 
be set up hard on the bearing caps, all adjustments being made 
by removing or re-inserting shims, or laminations of metal only a 
few thousandths of an inch thick. One or two shims should be 
removed from each side at a time and the adjustment tested. 
Care must always be taken to see that the bearing cap is replaced 
on the bearing from which it was taken and that it is put back 
in the same tt-qy. 

Q. Is It ever necessary to adjust the plston-pIn, or wrist- 
pin, bearing? 

A. This is the bearing which holds the upper end of the 
connecting rod in the piston and if the motor is properly lubri- 
cated with clean oil, it will seldom require any attention. In 
some motors the pin is held fast in the sides of the piston and 
the connecting rod moves on it, and shims are provided on the 
connecting-rod bearing for adjustment. In others the upper end 
of the connecting rod is clamped fast to the pin, and the pin 
moves in bronze bushings in the sides of the pbton or bears 
directly on the piston walls. Allowing the big-end connecting- 
rod bearings and the crankshaft bearings to become too loose so 
that the motor knocks is the chief cause of lost motion in the 
wrist-pin bearing. Where the piD bears in the piston walls this 
may wear the holes out of round so that they have to be rebored 
and bushed to make a good bearing. 

Q. When the connecting rod or crankshaft bearings of a 
ntotor require adjustment at frequent Intervals, what is the cause 
of the trouble? 

A. The cause is faulty lubrication: failure to clean out the 
crankcase at the proper intervals, with the result that the oil 
loses its lubricating qualities and the dirt that becomes mixed 
with it cuts away the bearing surfaces. 

Q. Where bearings have become worn to the point where It is 
no longer possible to adjust them properly, is It practical for the 
average operator of a tractor to replace them with new beariogs? 
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A. It is not practical unless he has had experience id the 
vork, since it requires accurate lining up and scraping id of the 
bearings to a close fit. Unless this is carried out properly, such 
heavy stresses will be imposed on the crankshaft that it vill 
break sooner or later. Therefore it is poor economy to attempt 
this repair without actually having had experience in making it; 
it is one of those things that cannot be learned from an instruc- 
tion book. It is necessary to see it done in the shop more than 
once and the first attempt should be made under the superviaioo 
of one who has had experience. 

VALVES 
Q. What attention Is required to keep the valves In good 
operating condition? 

A. The valve stems must be lubricated one or more times 
a day, except on motors provided with spedal means for doing 
this automatically. The clearance between the valve tappet and 
push rod, or between the end of the rocker arm and the valve 
stem, depending upon the type of motor, must be adjusted at 
frequent intervals and the valves themselves must be ground as 
often as is necessary to keep them tight. 

Q. Why Is adjustment of the clearance necessary, and 
what should this be? 

A. The constant hammering of the tappet or rocker arm 
agunst the valve stem tends to increase this clearance as well as 
to wear away the parts, thus increasing the distance. The greater 
this distance is the less the valve will lift when operated, ao that 
less fuel is admitted on the intake stroke and some of the exhaust 
gases are left in the cylinder on the exhaust stroke, thus cutting 
down the power. This clearance should be just suffident to 
allow the valve to dose . completely under the pull of its spring 
when the tappet or rocker arm is released by the cam. It should 
be tested and adjusted w<th the motor hot, ^nce, if made very 
dose when cold, the expansion of the parts is apt to prevent 
the valve from dosing properly. An ordinary visiting card or a 
piece of tin plate makes a good gage; it should be possible to 
slip this between the tappet and stem ea^ly. In any case the 
dearance should not exceed -A inch. , , ,, , vtvt.iviv 
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Q. How often should the valves be ground? 

,A. When a tractor is being used ten toura a day and six 
days a week, they will doubtless require grinding once every four 
to six weeks, depending more or less on the motor itself; some 
motors run very much hotter than others and in some the pro- 
vision for cooling the exhaust valve is inadequate, so that more 
frequent attention is necessary. 

Q. How may the valves be tested for leakage without 
taking the motor down? 

A. Turn the motor over by hand about one-third of a revo- 
lution, until two of the pistons are within an inch or two of the 
upper dead center. At this point the pressure in the cylinder 
that is then on the compression stroke should be highest. Hold 
the piston up against this pressure, just exerting sufficient pull 
to cause the piston to move if the compression leaks away. In 
a motor that is in good condition, there should be no perceptible 
movement due to leakage in the course of two or three minutes, 
and if the pull of the hand is slackened, the piston should tend 
to push the starting crank down again under the influence of 
the pressure in the cylinder. Apply the test to each cylinder in 
turn and any difference in the compression-holding power of the 
different cylinders will be noticeable. 

Q, When the usual adjustment of the clearance does not 
correct a loose and noisy valve action, what is apt to be the 
cause of the trouble? 

A. The pin of the cam roller has probably worn so that 
there is considerable lost motion between the roller and the pin 
on which it turns. The only remedy is to replace the roller 
and pin or maybe the tappet complete. Any lost motion at 
this point permits the roller to move upward the distance repre- 
sented by the wear before the tappet itself can lift. While the 
play at any one point may be very small, when it is increased 
by an equivalent amount at two or three other points, the total 
is sufficient to reduce the effective valve opening considerably, 
with a corresDonding decrease in the power. When nfew parts 
are not readily obtainable, this condition may be remedied by 
boring out the holes of the cam roller and the rocker lever and 
fitting them with bushings. 
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Q. When grinding valves, is it necessary to continue the 
operation until the entire valve and seat have taken on a polish? 

A. No; the operation may be considered complete when 
both the valve and the seat are smooth all around and com- 
pletely free from any sign of pitting. A polished surface may 
give a little closer fit, but the difference is not enough to com- 
pensate for the time necessary to produce it. The grinding 
operation should always be finished by the use of the fine grind- 
ing compound. 

Q. In case a motor has been allowed to run until the valve 
seats have become very badly pitted, is it necessary to cut these 
down by grinding alone? 

A. No; a valve-seat reaming tool should be employed lor 
cutting away the metal until the pitting has almost disappeared, 
and the remainder of the operation should then be carried out 
by grinding in the usual manner. No more metal than necessary 
should be removed with the reamer as cutting too deep will 
simply shorten the life of the cylinder casting. Valves are made 
in two standard tapers, 45 degrees and 60 degrees, and care 
must be taken to see that tTie angle of the reamer blades corre- 
sponds to that of the valve seat before beginning to cut. 

Q. Is there any way of testing the tightness of the valves 
before putting them back into the motor? 

A. When the valves are in cages, they may be tested by 
pouring some gasoline into the cage and noting whether it leaks 
past the valve or not, 

Q. Does a rapid loss of compression under such a test 
always definitely indicate that the valves are at fault? 

A. No; the piston rings may be worn or the lubrication 
may be poor, so that there is not a good compression seal in 
the cylinder. To definitely ascertain the trouble, take out the 
spark plugs and pour an ounce or two of heavy cylinder oil into 
each cyhnder. ' Turn the motor over fifteen to twenty times 
with the plugs out to work this oil down on the pistons, replace 
the spark plugs and repeat the test as first described. Failure 
to hold compression will then mean poorly seating valves almost 
invariably, since, with a fresh oil seal, even loose piston rings 
will hold compression when the motor is being turned over^ byiv 
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hand. Tbe necessity for putting in this oil indicates that the 
oil in the crankcase or the drculatJng system needs renewing. 
This test for loss of compression should be carried out with the 
motor oold. 

Q. What Is the best method of grinding the valves? 

A. With a valve-in-head type of motor, take the valve 
cages over to the bench so that there is' no risk of getting any of 
the grinding compound into the cylinders. Use nothing but the 
spemlly prepared grinding compound designed for this purpose; 
ordinary emery and oil should never be employed as it will score 
the valve and its seat. When a special valve grinder is not at 
hand, a screw driver bit in an ordinary brace makes the best 
grinding tool. Smear some of the compound on the valve, drop it 
on its seat and turn it first one way and then the other, malcing 
about a quarter turn in each direction without exerting mudi 
pressure. When the compound has been squeezed out, put in 
more and continue the operation, repeating thb for fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Wash the valve and seat off with kerosene and 
examine to see if all signs of pitting have been removed and the 
valve has a bright uniform band around its entire drcumference. 
The presence of any breaks in thb ring indicates low spots and 
calls for further grinding. Never turn the valve completely 
around when grinding, making only a quarter turn, since the com- 
plete turn will score the seat. Be careful to flush off every trace 
of the grinding compound with kerosene when through to prevent 
any trace of it getting into the cylinder. Otherwise, the engine 
will be ruined. Where the valves cannot be taken away from the 
motor for grinding, the greatest care must be exercised to prevent 
any of the compound from getting into the cylinders or down into 
the valve guides. 

Q. Why Is it necessary to grind the valves at such short 
Intervals? 

A. The exhaust valves in particular are subjected to exceed- 
ingly high temperatures that pit the metal face of the valve. 
Once this pitting starts, it proceeds rajudly and if the valves are 
allowed to run too long without grinding, these pits in the valve 
face will be so deep that new valves will be necessary. They wiU 
also be deep in the valve seat with the result that a conespcnd-- 
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mgly longer time is required to grind them out. By grinding at 
the proper intervals, only fifteen to twenty minutea will be 
required for each valve, whereas if they are allowed to run too 
long, it may take an hour or more to get each valve and its seat 
into proper condition again. The motor will also run very much 
better and deliver more power if the valves are kept in good con- 
dition. 

Q. What Is the cause of a valve leaking very badly at 
times? 

A. Hard particles of carbon from the cylinder may lodge in 
the pitted face of the seat or valve and prevent if from dosing 
tightly. Even though the valve be held off its seat only ft few 
thousandths of an inch, it cannot hold any compression. 

Q. What is the cause of a valve binding so that it will hot 
operate? 

A. Worn valve guides will sometimes permit suffident side 
play to cause the valve stem to become bent. Lack of lubrication 
and an accumulation of dirt and carbon in the valve guide will 
cause the valve stem to expand to a point where it binds hard 
and fast in the guide. 

Q. What causes a valve head to warp so that the valve 
must be replaced? 

A. It may be caused by overheating of the motor due to 
partial failure of the cooling system, such as may be caused by a 
sUpping fan belt, trouble with the drculating pump, shortage of 
water in the system, or the clogging of some of the pipes or the 
radiator. An accumulation of sediment or scale in the jackets or 
the radiator may have the same effect. 

Q. Do valve sprii^s ever need replacement? 

A. In the course of a season's use, the temp» may be 
drawn sufficiently to make the valve action sluggish, particularly 
in a motor that runs very hot, but ordinarily the valve springs do 
not often need replacement. 

Q. Is it ever necessary to check the valve timing of the 
engine? 

A. It is never necessary except in reassembling the engine 
after it has been taken down. Siatx the camshafts are made with 
the cams int^pial, no relative movemeat of tlte ouos is posdble 
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and it is only necessaiy to time one cylinder. Most en^nes have 
reference points by which the valve timing may be checked when 
reassembling the eng^e. 

PISTONS 
Q. Wbat attention do the pistons require? 

A. The piston rings will wear to auch a degree that the 
pistons no longer hold the compression and there is a substantial 
falling oft in the power. 

Q. How often should it be necessary to replace the piston rings? 

A. This will depend entirely upon the care that is taken to 
keep dirt out of the lubricating oil and to prevent its entrance to 
the motor through the carburetor. If the oil is handled carelessly, 
containers being allowed to stand uncovered and a film of dust 
settling on them, or it the carburetor is not provided with an air 
cleaner, a great deal of grit will find its way into the motor and 
will grind the piston rings down rapidly and also the bearings. 

Q. How may the pistons be tested for tightness? 

A. The valves being in good condition, preferably recently 
ground, the test may be made as previously described for testing 
the valves; or, with the handhole plates off the crankcase, have an 
assistant turn the motor over slowly and note whether there is any 
sound of air blowing down past the pistons into the crankcase. . 
Put & few ounces of fresh oil into each cylinder through the spark 
plug openings, replace the plugs, and repeat the test. Loss of 
compression may he due entirely to poor lubrication. Drain the 
crankcase, wash out with kerosene, and replenish the oil supply; 
and test in the same manner. 

Q. Is wear of the piston rings the only cause for loss of 
compression, aside from pitted valves? 

A. An accumulation of carbon under the piston rings may 
be holding the piston ring joints apart or the latter may have all 
worked into line so that the pressure is escaping through them. 
If, with good tight valves, there is still a loss of compression after 
putting fresh oil into the cylinders, ^ is an indication that the 
piston rings need attention. 

Q. Does the compression fall in all the cylinders equally, «* 
is one of the cylinders likely to be worse than the rest? 

152 
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A. The wear is likely to be uneven, so that one or two of 
the cylindera will be found very much worse than the rest. Some- 
times only one cylinder will fail to hold compression. Teat in the 
same manner as described for the valves, pulling the crank up 
very slowly to note the resistance offered by each piston in turn 
as it comes up on the compression stroke. It may be found much 
easier to move one of the pistons than the others. When this is 
the case, it will be necessary to fit new rings on that piston. 

Q. How are new piston rings fitted? 

A. Oversize piston rings are supplied for this purpose. 
They are slightly larger (a few thousandths of an inch) than those 
originally supplied with the motor in order to compensate for the 
wear of the cylinder. Take the old rings off by inserting thin 
strips of steel (old table-knife blades or discarded hack saws are 
excellent for the purpose) at three or four points around the piston 
and under the ring. Scrape and wash out all carbon and gummed 
oil in the slots. Do not use a file for this purpose. First try the 
new rings by fitting them in the cylinder, which operation will 
show how much will have to be taken off to allow them to enter 
the bore. They must be small enough to insert an inch or two 
into the cylinder, since it is turned somewhat larger for a short 
distance at the end. If the rings are too large, take a few cuts 
with a fine file across the faces of the joint, being careful to keep 
the surfaces square and parallel. Very little must be taken off 
each time and the ring tried in the cylinder again. The job must 
be carried out with painstaking care as unless it is properly done 
the new rings will be no better than the old ones. When they 
have been properly fitted, use the same strips to place thera on 
the piston, care being taken not to spring the rings out of round 
in putting them on. 

Q. When fitting rings in the cylinder as a preliminary to 
putting them on the piston, should the break come together for a 
good fit? 

A. No; allowance must be made for the lengthwise expan- 
sion of the ring due to the high temperature, and this allowance 
must be greater for the top ring than for the lower ones as it 
becomes hotter. Depending upon the diameter of the cylinder, 
it is customary to allow yHt to rihs inch between the ends of the 
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topmost ting and j^ to tHt inch for the other two. Bearing 
shuns are often stamped with the thickness in thousandths of an 
inch and may be used as a gage. Unless this allowance is made, 
the expansion of the ring will cause it to bind against the cylinder 
wall and may cause scoring. 

Q. Must the piston ring be a tight Ct la the piston slot? 

A. Allowance for expansion must also be made here. After 
scraping the piston slots free of carbon and washing them out 
with kerosene so that they are perfectly clean, insert the ring and 
see that it turns freely in the slot. A piece of coated catalog 
paper has a thickness of rihrv to ttStu hich and it should be posd- 
ble to insert a piece of this paper between the ring and the slot 
If the rings are too right they will bind on the piston and cause 
damage as mentioned above. Unless they can be moved freely in . 
the slots, they will have to be made smaller by taking metal off 
the bottom edge of the ring. Smear some valve giinding com- 
poimd on a flat metal plate or a smooth piece of hardwood plank 
and rotate the ring in this under pressure with the hand. Be sure 
to wash off all traces of the grinding compound before trying oa 
the pbton again. 

Q. Do the pistons themselves ever have to be replaced? 

A. The same condition that causes rapid wear of the piston 
rings, that is, dirt in the lubricating oil, will also cause equally 
rapid wear of the pbtons. When this wear amounts to jjg^ to 
xtSs inch, the juston will rock on the piston pin in the cylinder 
and produce a distinctive noise, knon-n as piston slap, which can- 
not be traced to any other cause. At first, it is likely to be attrib- 
uted to a loose bearing, and as it increases it will greatly resemble ' 
a bearing knock. When one piston reaches this stage, it is better 
to replace all of them with oversize pistons. The cylinders should 
be examined carefully for scoring and tested to see if they have 
worn out of round as it may be necessary to rebore them or to 
replace the cylinder casting to make a good job of it. 

Q. Can the pistons be tested for looseness without taking 
the motor down when a knock cannot be traced to any other 
cause? 

A. The amount of wear that will cause considerable piston 
dapping is 90 sm^ that it would be difficult to detect it wi^ut 
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having the cylinder and pbton on a bench where the fit can be 
examined closely. The average driver would never attribute the 
loud knocking caused by a loose piston to the apparently slight 
amount of play that is revealed when the piston is examined. 

Q. What causes besides dirt In the lubrlcatli^ oil wUI 
brii^ about rapid wear of the pistons or scoring of the cylinders? 

A. Other causes are the use of a poor grade of oil, using the 
same oil too long, or any other condition that results in inefficient 
lubrication, such as overheating due to partial failure of the cooling 
system. Unless there is a good oil film between the piston and 
the cylinder, the metal comes into actual contact and scoring fol- 
lows. Too thin an oil will be burned away by the heat of the 
explosion aa fast as the film is formed on the cylinder, while too 
heavy an oil may not reach the upper end of the cylinder bore 
owing to failure to pass the piston rings. Worn piston rings will 
permit particles of carbon from the combustion chamlier to work 
between the piston and the cylinder wall. Partial failure of the 
lubrication system, such as the clog^g of an oil lead in a force- 
feed system, the dogging of the screen or of the pump in a circu- 
lating system, or an insufficient supply of oil in a splash system, 
will result in scoring. 

Cylinder scoring may be due to the piston ring binding 
owing to failure to allow for expansion in fitting or to the piston 
sticking owing to an accumulation of carbon under it. The wrist 
pin may become loose and move endways so that it scrapes against 
the cylinder wall; or in assembling the piston and connecting rod, 
the wrist pin may be so placed that it presses the piston mievenly 
against one side of the cylinder. Carelessness in valve grinding 
that results in some of the compound getting into the oylinder will 
cause serious scoring sooner than almost anything else. 

CARBURETOR 
Q. What attention does the carburetor need? 

A. It should be drained at frequent intervals to remove the 
accumulation of sedunent. Care should be taken to prevent dirt 
from getting into the fuel, and the latter should be strained as it is 
poured into the tank. In making needle-valve adjusbnents, tiie 
aeedle must nevec be screwed down hand on Hs seat, »nee tbis is 
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likely to turn a shoulder on it so that proper adjustments cannot 
be made with it. 

Q. When the carburetor floods, what b the usual cause <A 
the trouble? 

A. The usual cause is dirt lod^g imder the needle valve in 
the float chamber. Where a hollow copper float is used, it may 
have sprung a leak, causing it to sink. 

Q. How should the carburetor be adjusted to give the maxi- 
mum power with the most ecooomk^I fuel consumption? 

A, Definite instructions covering every make of carburetor 
cannot be given, but the same principles can be applied to all 
With the motor running, cut down the fuel supply gradually until 
the motor begins to run irregularly or to misa. The fuel mixture 
is thus made leaner, and in some cases the motor will back fire 
through the carburetor when the mixture becomes too lean. 
When the point of adjustment has been found at which the motor 
13 not getting sufficient fuel, turn back slightly until just enough 
fuel is being supplied to permit it to idle regularly. This is 
termed the low-speed adjustment and some carburetors have no 
other, that is, only the fuel supply can be regulated. Others have 
a high-speed adjustment as well; this controls the air supply and 
takes the form of an adjustable auxiliary air valve. Speed the 
motor up and release the tension of the auxiliary air valve spring 
until the point is reached where too much air is being admitted 
and the mixture again becomes too lean. Then turn back slowly 
until as much air is being admitted as is possible without causing 
irregular operation. 

Q. Does the working of any other part of the motor influ- 
ence the carburetor adjustment? 

A. Unless all other parts of the motor are in good working 
condition, it will be found impossible to make a satisfactory car- 
buretor adjustment. Valves in need of grinding, excessive clear- 
ance between valve tappets and stems or rocker arms, worn piston 
rings or pistons, and worn valve guides will all influence the adjust- 
ment of the carburetor. Air drawn in through worn valve guides, 
a leaky intake manifold, or a leak at the throttle valve of the 
carburetor will ii-eaken the mixture and make it too lean, so that 
the motor loses power and overiieata. With the motor running, 
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take a squirt can and put some gasoline on the intake manifold 
gaskets and around the valve stems and note whether it is drawn 
in or not. New gaskets will remedy trouble of this nature at the 
manifold. Whenever the manifold has to be taken down, it is 
always better to replace the gaskets, since it is difficult to make 
used gaskets tight. 

Q. The float valve and needle adjustment being in good 
condition, what is the cause of the trouble when a regular flow 
of fuel cannot be obtained at the nozzle in the mixing chamber? 

A. The supply line may be partially clogged or the vent hole 
in the top of the carburetor may be stopped up. This is a small 
opening designed to admit air in order that there may be atmos- 
pheric pressure on the fuel in the float chamber. If this clogs up, 
a partial vacuum is formed. In a gravity system the air vent on 
the tank may have become stopped up and the fuel will not flow 
to the carburetor owing to the lack of atmospheric pressure on top 
of the supply. In a pressure or a vacuum tank supply system the 
trouble may be with the pump, or with loose joints, or with the 
tank itself. 

Q. When difficulty is experienced in making a satisfactory 
low-speed adjustment, what is likely to be the cause? 

A. The needle valve may have been forced down on its seat 
so that a burr or ring has been formed on the needle. The latter 
should be taken out and repointed. 

Q. Is an air cleaner indispensable in connection with a 
tractor carburetor? 

A. It will save its cost and the time required to attend to it 
many times over. Without it, pistons, rings, and bearings will 
grind out veiy rapidly, and trouble will be experienced with 
accumulations of carbon, more than half of which will be nothing 
more nor less than dirt drawn in through the carburetor. 

Q. What attention does the air cleaner require? 

A. Frequent cleaning is the only attention needed. When 
the cleaner is of the dry-air type, the engine should always be 
shut down before emptying it. If it is a washer type, see that it 
is constantly suppUed with plenty of water. Clean out either 
type twice a day or oftener, if necessary, rather than wait until it 
is fulh Analyses of carbon accumulations taken from automobile 
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i^lindera have shown them to consist of 65 per cent, or more, of 
road dirt. 

Q. How can aa over-rich mixture be detected? 

A. Note the color of the exhaust from the muffler. The 
presence of black smoke indicates that too much fuel is being fed; 
blue smoke, too much lubricating oil; and grayish-white smoke, 
poor combustion of kerosene usually due to an excess of water. 
An over-rich mixture, particularly when kerosene is being used, will 
cut the lubricating oil from the cylinder walls and cause scoring 
unless remedied. 

Q. What is the object of feeding water with the fuel? 

A. To assist in keeping the temperature of the engine down 
to the proper point for satisfactory working. The steam generated 
rapidly absorbs a great deal of the beat and has the further 
advantage of preventing the formation of carbon in the tyliuders. 
It also causes better combustion, particularly in the case of kerosene. 

Q. Should water be fed with the fuel regardless of the 
grade of oil employed? 

A. Little or no water is necessary when using gasoline, but 
the majority of motors will not operate satisfactorily on kerosene 
without it. 

Q. Is there any danger of feeding too much water, par- 
dcularly when the irotor is ruonins very hot and a|q>ears to 
need It? 

A. Excess ■water fed with the fuel is liable to lower the 
temperature to the point at which kerosene recondenses to a 
liquid; in such a case considerable of it works its way past the 
pistons and down into the trankcase. This destroys the film of 
lubricant on the cylinder walls and is liable to cause damage, not 
alone to the cylinders themselves but likewise to the bearings; 
thinnu:^ the oil in the crankcase destroys its lubricating qualities. 
If the motor appears to be getting too hot, the trouble should be 
remedied by locating the fault in the cooling or the lubricating 
syst^n and not by atteanpting to ovtxcome it by increa^og the 
amount of water fed. 

Q. What Indication Is there of excessive water In the fuel? 

A. A grayish white smoke will appear at the exhaust indi- 
cMSng tiiat the kero^oK is not heaag comi^te^ burned In the 
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<ylmders. Cut down the water supply very gradually until the 
smoke disappears, the motor being kept running at a good speed, 
since if run. too slowly on kerosene the combustion of the latter 
will not be complete owing to the drop in temperature. 

Q. Are all tractor motors provided with hand^wntroUed 
anuratus for feeding water? 

A, No; some carburetors are designed to feed water auto- 
matically as it is needed, while in others the use of a wet tir 
cleaner is depended upon to supply the proper amount of water 
required. 

Q. Where hand control is provided, should the water be 
fed as long as the engine Is running? 

Ai It b better to shut it off five minutes or so before the 
motor is to be stopped, and the fuel should be switched from kero- 
sene to gasoline at the same time, as this will leave the motor in 
better condition and facilitate restarting. 

Q. What precautions should be taken with the water sup- 
plied for this purpose? 

A. Clean rain. water should be used, and it is well to strain 
it through two or three thicknesses of cloth to prevent the entrance 
of any dirt. 

COOLING SYSTEM 

Q. When the engine overheats despite the fact that the 
cooling system is working properly, what Is. the cause of the 
trouble? 

A. It may be due either to an over-rich or an over-lean 
mixture. In either case combustion is slow instead of taking the 
form of the explosion required to produce the maximum power. 
The mixture continues to bum throughout the stroke and in the 
exhaust passages' and muffler. Flame issuing from the exhaust is 
an indication of this condition. The ignition may be retarded too 
far and bring about the same condition. 

Q. What are some of the causes of failure of the cooling 
system? 

A. Among the causes are the following: insufficient water 
supply; fan belt slipping; pump nmning too slow when driven by a 
belt; insufficient lubrication; leaks in radiator or at pump packing 
permitting water to escape or air to enter; and do^^g^ of radia- 
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tor, circulating pipes, or water jackets with an accumulation of 
sediment. Tiie cooling system should be drained at frequent 
intervals and flushed out with clean water. An accumulation of 
carbon in the cylinders will also cause the engine to overheat and 
if allowed to become very bad, will cause preignition, which 
imposes very heavy stresses on all moving parts of the engine. 

Q. When hard water has to be used in the cooling system 
and scale forms, how can this be removed? 

A. A strong soda solution made by adding several pounds of 
common washing soda to enough boiling water to fill the system 
should be used for a day or so in place of ordinary water. The 
system should then be drained and flushed out. The use of rain 
water will prevent the formation of scale. Particles of iron rust 
in the water when the system is flushed should not be confused 
with scale; these will always be found, even if the system is 
drained every day. 

Q. Do the flexible-hose connections ever cause any trouble? 

A. The inner plies of the hose sometimes become detached 
owing to the high temperature of the cooling water and either 
partially or wholly clog the passage. The passage is liable to 
become wholly clogged with the pump type of circulation owing to 
the much smaller diameter of the hose used. To guard against 
trouble of this nature, use nothing but the hose connections sup- 
plied by the manufacturers as replacements since this hose is 
specially made to withstand hot water. Ordinary hose will dis- 
integrate rapidly when employed for this purpose and should 
never be so used except to tide over an emergency, being replaced 
with a new connection as soon as possible. 

Q. Is partial or total failure of the cooling system the only 
cause of overheating? 

A, No; there are numerous other causes of overheating. 
The motor may be run with the ignition retarded; the lubrication 
may not be efficient; or carbon may have accumulated in the 
combustion chambers, as pointed out in a previous answer. 

Q. How can carbon be prevented from accumulating in the motor? 

A. After the motor has been shut down for the day and is 
very hot, take out the spark plugs, turn the motor over by hand 
until all the pistons are at approximately the same height, and 
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pour into each cylinder about an ounce of kerosene, letting it 
stand this way over night. Do not use more than this amount of 
kerosene (a tablespoon will hold about an ounce) on the theory 
that if a httle does good, more will do better, since more kerosene 
will cut the lubricating film off the cylinder walls and thin the oil 
in the crankcase. 

Q. How can the fan belt be kept in~good condition? 

A. Make adjustments only when the motor is hot and do 
not put any more tension on the belt than is necessary to prevent 
slipping. A belt that is set up too tightly will wear very quickly 
besides imposing undue stresses on the pulley bearings. Keep the 
leather soft by applying neatsfoot oil from time to time. 

Q. How often should the radiator and cooling system be 
drained? 

A. Two or three times a season are sufficient in summer if 
clean rain water is being used and it is strained before being put 
into the radiator. In winter it will be found better practice to 
drain the entire system every night rather than to depend upon 
an anti-freezing solution, since the latter lowers the boiling point 
of the water to such an extent that it is Ukely to boil away. In 
any case, if alcohol is used in the anti-freezing solution, it is 
likely to boil out of the water, so that the latter cannot be left in 
over night with safety. Some tractors are cooled by oil, and in 
cold weather it is necessary to thin this oil with kerosene before it 
will circulate freely. 

Q. When it is discovered that a considerable quantity of 
the water has boiled away and the motor is very hot, is it good 
practice to fill up with cold water immediately? 

A. This should not be done, particularly in winter, as the 
fresh supply is likely to be very cold and the sudden contraction 
would impose severe stresses on the radiator joints, starting leaks. 

Q. What attention does the pump of a circulating system 
require? 

A. See that the glands are kept tight. The appearance of a 
drop of water at the gland indicates the beginning of a slow leak. 
Give the gland nut a partial turn to tighten it; if water still 
appears, it will be necessary to repack the stuffing box. Use oil- 
soaked cotton wick or graphite packing. 
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HORSEPOWER RATINGS 
Q. Why are tractors rated as 10-20, 16-30, ete^ always 
Ctving two horsepower ratings? 

A. Tractors are designed to be used for belt as well as for 
field work. In doing the latter, the tractor must use a substantial 
percentage of its power to move itself. . The lower rating accord- 
ingly expresses the amount of power available for plowing. When 
standing, as in performing belt work, fbe only losses are caused by 
whatever transmission gearing is interposed between the engine 
and the belt pulley, so that ahnost the entire output of the power 
plant is available for driving other machinery. 

Q. What constitutes an overload, and why do an mann- 
facturers warn the tractor user so strongly against subjecting 
the machine to overloads? 

A. Considerable confusioa exists as to the meaning of the 
term horsepower. For a few minutes, as in pulling out of a hole, 
a heavy draft horse is capable of exerting GOO to SOO pounds draw- 
bar pull, which is the equivalent of more than 1 hp., but the 
same, horse cannot exert much more than an average of 100 pounds 
drawbar puil at a speed of three miles an hour in hauling a load 
all day. The fact that a tractor having a field rating of 16 hp. 
may he pulled out of a bad place by three heavy horses does not 
indicate that the team is capable of doing as much work as the 
machine. The animals can only exert this much power for a very 
short period. The tractor will generate an amount of power at 
the drawbar equivalent to fourteen or fifteen horses at the usual 
plowing speed and will keep it up all day. A load such as 
twelve horses could haul all day would represent the practical 
working maximum for such a machine. A heavier load than this, 
apart from emergencies whidi call for all the power the machine 
can produce for only a very short period, would represent an over- 
load for that tractor. In other words, the tractor should not be 
steadily subjected to b. load aAiountmg to more than 75 per cent 
of its capacity. Manufacturers warn tractor owners against ovei^ 
loading their machines because tractors will wear out very quickly 
under the excessive strain and will not give satisfactory service 
during the machine's greatly reduced useful life. Regardless of 
the plow rating of the tractor, as ior instance, three-plow or four- 
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plow, the number of plows used should depend upon the nature 
of the soil When the latter is very heavy, or the plowing has to 
be done on an up grade, fewer plows should be used. More and 
better work will be done by not subjecting the tractor to any 
greater load than it can pull without exerting more than 75 per 
cent of its power. 

ENGINE TROUBLES 
FAILURE TO START 
Q. What are some of the commoner causes of failure to 
start? 

A. Over 95 per cent of all failures to start are due to either 
lack of fuel or lack of the spark to ignite it. Fart of the remain- 
ing 5 per cent are due to the failure of the two to come together 
at the right time, while the rest may be put down to faults hav- 
ing no connection with either the carburetor or the magneto. 

Q. Does lack of fuel in this connection mean an empty 
tank and nothing more? 

A. While a great deal of energy has been expended to no 
good purpose in trying to start an engine that was connected to 
an empty gasoline tank, lack of fuel unpUes a great dea! more 
than that. It does not do much good to have a full tank unless 
the fuel is actually getting into the cylinders every time the 
engine turns over. There may be a stoppage between the tank 
and the carburetor or between the latter and the cylinders. A 
plugged air vent either at the tank or at the carburetor will pre- 
vent the liquid fuel from reaching the carburetor nozzle. A 
stopped-up carburetor nozzle will not vaporize any fuel, while a 
broken throttle connection which leaves the throttle closed will 
not permit any spray from an open nozzle to reach the motor, or 
at least not enough to render starting easy. Air leaks at the 
carburetor, the manifold, or the valve stems will weaken the 
mixture considerably. 

Q. Is it not as hard to start with too mucli fuel as with 
too little? 

A. Flooding the (flinders makes starting very difficult, and 
when this has occurred, the only remedy is to shut off the supply 
«itirely and crank the motor for a few minutes to dean out the 

1«« 
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cylinders. Priming too freely is a bad practice, since the liquid 
gasoline cuts the lubricating oil from tbe cylinder walls and 
destroys the compression to such an extent that in an old engine 
it is next to impossible to start even though the fuel and the 
spark come together in the right place at the right time. This ia 
one of the unspecified causes responsible for part of the 5 per 
cent of the failures to start mentioned previously. There will be 
a weak explosion every time a cylinder should fire, but not 
enough power will be produced to cause the engine to take up its 
cycle and run. 

Q. When the cylinders have been flooded by over<i)rimii^ 
with gasoline, what should be done? 

A. Close the throttle and open the air valve or choker, so 
that no gasohne is drawn through the carburetor. Take out the 
spark plugs and put 2 or 3 ounces of heavy cylinder oil into each 
cylinder. Replace the plugs and turn the motor over for two or 
three minutes with the ignition off. 

Q. Has the position of the throttle lever any effect on the 
fuel supply at starting? 

A. Some engines can only be started readily with the throttle 
at a certain position, usually not more than one-third open and 
sometimes considerably less. On a cold morning opening the 
throttle too far is liable to allow too much gasoline in liquid form to 
find its way into the cylinders, so that the effect is the same as 
that of over-priming or flooding. 

Q. How should an engine be primed? 

A. Gasoline should be carried in a squirt can for this pur- 
pose and not more than a teaspoonful should be squirted into each 
cylinder through the pet cocks. If the engine does not start after 
priming two or three times, look for some other cause of fuel or 
ignition failure. If the engine starts and only turns over a few 
tiroes and then stops, the cause is likely to be lack of fuel as 
indicated by the fact that it ran on what was injected into the 
cylinders. In priming the float in the carburetor is also depressed 
by means of a button or lever provided for the purpose. This 
floods the carburetor and causes the gasoline to overflow through 
the nozzle into the mixing chamber. The moment any gasoline 
leaks out of the carburetor, the float should be released, since 

IM 
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otherwise the cylinders will be flooded. Never prime the car- 
buretor just as the engine is starting, as this will produce an 
over-rich mixture and probably cause & pop back which may ignite 
the gasoline in the carburetor. 

Q. Is water in the gasoline a h-equent cause of failure to start? 

A, It may not be a very frequent cause, but the occurrence 
of any water in the gasoline will make it difficult to start the 
motor. Being heavier than gasoline the water sinks to the bot- 
tom of the tank and there may be eaough of it to partly fill the 
carburetor. The remedy is to drain the carburetor, taking out 
a half-pint or so. 

Q. What effect does the use of kerosene as fuel have on 
the starting of the motw? 

A. It has no effect, if the matter is properly handled. At 
least five minutes before the engine is to be stopped the kerosene 
should always be shut off and the engine allowed to run on gaso- 
line so that all traces of kerosene will be cleaned out of the 
cylinders and the manifold. If this has not been done, it will 
take considerable cranking to start the engine, and it may also be 
necessary to inject 2 or 3 ounces of fresh oil into each cylinder to 
renew the compression seal since the kerosene condenses in the 
cylinders as soon as they get cold and then runs down past the 
pistons into the crankcase. 

Q. Will an adjustment of the mixture make starting any 
easier? 

A. The actual adjustment of the carburetor itself should 
never be disturbed for starting purposes, as, if this is done, 
either the carburetor will seldom be properly adjusted for efficient 
running or a great deal of time will be spent unnecessarily in 
making adjustments. Moreover the carburetor parts will soon 
wear badly and make efficient adjustment impossible. Most car- 
buretors are provided with a choker which, when closed, causes all 
the air to be drawn past the nozzle, thus increasing the suction 
and giving a rich mixture. This should be closed for starting and 
opened the moment the motor gets under way. Ordinarily the 
running mixture is too lean to make starting easy. 

Q. What are the commoner causes of failure to start 
through ignition trouble? 
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A. Among the causes are the foUo^nng: a ground or short- 
drcuit in the wiring; points of plugs burned too far apart; moisture 
on the distributor of the magneto; failure of the contact points in 
the breaker box of the magneto to separate when the cam strikes 
the hinged lever; impulse starter of magneto stuck or spring 
broken; putting plug cables on wrong plugs when a change has 
been made just before attempting to start; badly sooted plugs; 
spark lever advanced too far; and loose connections, particularly 
where a separate coil is used with the magneto. 

Q. What simple test can be made to determine whether 
die spark Is occurring in each cylinder at the proper time? 

A. Take out the plugs, leaving the cables attached to them, 
and lay the plugs on the cylinder head. Then turn the motor 
over slowly and note whether or not the sparks occur at the 
plugs in the proper sequence. Note whether there is a strong 
blast of ait from one of the spark plug holes each time the motor 
is turned over; if not, pour an ounce or two of ftesh oil into each 
cylinder. The failure to start may be due to lack of compres^on. 
' Q. If, when the spailc plugs are thus placed, no spark 
occtu^ at them, where should the trouble be sought? 

A. Take off the cover of the contact breaker of the magneto; 
have an assistant turn the motor over slowly, and note whether 
the points of the contact breaker separate twice per revolution 
(four-cylinder motor). If they do separate, note whether the 
faces of the contact points are clean and square. If they are 
blackened or pitted, clean and true them up with a very fine file 
or a strip of fine sandpaper, and then so adjust them that they 
come together firmly when the cam is horizontal and do not 
separate more than i^ inch when the cam is verticaL By giving 
the motor a sharp turn beyond a compression point a spark wiD 
be noted between the points; or the impulse starter may be used 
and the result noted. 

Q. Assuming that a spailc takes place between the contact 
points of the magneto, but none occurs at any of the spark plugs, 
where should the trouble be sought? 

A. Open up the distributor of the magneto and wipe it free 
of any moisture or dirt that may have accumulated on it. Turn 
the motor over and note whether the distributor brush revolves as 
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it should. Adjust all the spark plug gaps to not more than Vi 
inch; see that the plugs are properly cleaned and that they are 
lying on thdr odes on the cylinder heads, so that only their 
bodies come in contact with the metal. If they are so placed 
that the central electrodes are touching, the current will pass 
through them without causing a spark, since there are then no 
gaps for it to jump. In case none of these tests produces a 
spark at the plugs, there is more than likdy to be some internal 
trouble with the magneto, though this is of comparatively rare 
occurrence. 

Q. When the Inqnilse starter falls to operate, what Is likely 
to be the cause of the trouble? 

A. Either the mechanism has become gummed up with oil 
and dirt or the spring has broken. Cleairing out the impulse starter 
with gasoline and re-oiling will remove the former cause. 

Q. When the engine fails to start after having been primed 
once or twice and cranked several times, In what order should 
the cause of the trouble be sought? 

A. This will depend largely upon weather conditions. In 
very cold weather it is quite likely that nothing but the low tem- 
perature is the cause of difficulty in starting. Results will usually 
follow continued cranking, as this warms the engine up somewhat 
and makes it turn over easier, with the result that the first weak 
explosions may cause it to take up its cycle. In warm weather, 
if a start does not .follow several attempts at cranking, test the 
ignition first and then the fuel supply, applying the different tests 
already outlined and in about the order given. 

Q. Are there any other points In the Ignition system that 
are likely to be responsible for failure to start? 

A. If, when turning over, the motor produces a spark at the 
contact breaker but none at the plugs, investigate the magneto 
switch. It may have become broken or its connections may be 
faulty. See that it is in the right position, since many tractor 
motors can only be stopped by short-circuiting the magneto by means 
of the switch. In case the switch is in the £ TOP position, no spark 
will occur at the plugs. On some tractors the spark-advance lever 
takes the place of the switch; by fully retarding it the magneto is 
short-circuited, and the motor cannot be started. 
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Q. E>o the magnets of the magneto lose so much of their 
strength that no current is produced? 

A. In time, the heat and vibration are liable to weaken the 
magneto, but this is far from being a common source of trouble. 
If, after making the tests mentioned, no spark is produced, take 
off the distributor plate of the magneto and rest a screwdriver 
blade on the gear casing so that its end comes within J inch of 
the collector ring. Turn the motor over, and note whether a 
spark jumps this gap. A J-inch spark at this point will indicate 
that there is no falling off in the power of the magneto. If a 
spark cannot be produced in this way, there is something wrong 
with the magneto itself, and it should be sent to the manufac- 
turer for repairs. Ordinarily remagnetization is only necessary if 
the magneto has been taken apart and the magnets allowed to 
stand without a "keeper," or piece of soft iron across their ends, 
or if they have been removed from the magneto and reassembled 
in the wrong way. 

Q. When the contact points have become so badly pitted 
and burned away that they cannot be properly adjusted after 
cleaning and trueing up, what should be done? 

A. One or both of the contacts should be replaced and 
adjusted properly. The magneto manufacturer usually supplies a 
special wrench for this purpose, one end of it serving as a gage 
for the proper gap between them. The lock nut of the movable 
point should always be screwed down firmly after the adjustment 
has been made or it will back off owing to the vibration. 

Q. Are there any connections on the magneto which are 
likely to become short<:ircuited or grounded? 

A. When the wire is brought out through the side of the 
magneto, the insulation may become so worn that the metal 
touches the side of the opening, causing a short-circuit. In the 
inductor types of magneto, such as the Remy and K-W, this is 
most likely to occur at the grounding screw where the wire is 
fastened to the side of the magneto. In shuttle-wound types, 
such as the Eisemann, Kingston, and Bosch, the break may be 
at the point where the wire is fastened to the armature or where 
it is fastened to the collector ring. 

Q. Can the contact breaker become short-circuited? 

1«8 , 
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A. Metallic dust or filings will be liable to cause this; the 
remedy is to clean out the inside of the box with gasoline. When- 
ever an adjustment is made, the contact points must always be 
redressed so as to come together squarely. For this purpose use 
only the small file suppHed by the manufacturer, and take off just 
as little of the platinum as possible, since it is worth consider- 
ably more than gold. 

Q. How can the contact-breaker box be tested for a short- 
cJrcuit? 

A. Remove it from the magneto, place a piece of paper 
between the points, and then hold the box within \ inch of the 
shaft while the magneto is turned over with the other hand. No 
spark should occur; if it does, it indicates that the insulation of 
the adjustable contact point is poor and should be replaced. 
The test should then be repeated with the paper removed so that 
the points are in contact; a spark shoukl then occur when the 
armature is turned over, the breaker box being held within } 
inch or less. 

Q. Does oil getting on the parts injure the magneto in any 
way? 

A, If allowed to get between the contact points in the 
breaker box, it will insulate them. On the shuttle-wound types of 
magneto there is a collector ring and brush, and allowing any oil 
to get on them will prevent the operation of the magneto alto- 
gether. Oil usually carries more or less dirt with it, and if 
allowed to get on the distributor, it is liable to cause leakage of the 
high-tension current, so that no spark occurs at the plugs. 

Q. How often should the contact points of the magneto 
need attention? 

A, This will depend more or less on the particular type of 
magneto and the engine, but they should be inspected at least 
once every thirty days while the tractor is in service steadily and 
trued up with the sandpaper or special file whenever the slightest 
irregularity of their surfaces is evident. Taking off a little at fre- 
quent intervals will keep the points in much better condition and 
will save the costly platinum, since once the points start to pit 
this process proceeds very rapidly. Emery should never be used 
on the points. 

1« 
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Q. Is excess oQ In the motor ever a cause of faDare to start? 

A. When there is so much oQ in the motor that conuderabU 
of it finds its way into the combustion chambers, it will collect on 
the spark plug points and insulate them, if unbumed, or short- 
circuit them, if carbonized. The fact that the motor apparently 
ran satisfactorily just before being shut down the last time is not 
conclu^ve evidence that the spark plugs are in good condition. 
The magneto generates a high voltage when running at full speed, 
and the motor will often continue to operate in spite of poor con- 
ditions wherees it cannot be started again, once it has become 
cold, without first remedying the faults. 

Q. What is the commonest cause of failure to start a motor 
equipped with low-tension ignition? 

A. Dirtx plugs, or ignitors, are probably the most frequent 
cause. As in the case of the high-tension spark plugs just men- 
tioned, the engine may continue to run with the plugs in poor 
condition, but once it has been shut down and allowed to become 
cold, the magneto will not produce a spark at the dirty plugs at 
the low speed at which the en^e is cranked. Whenever an 
engine with this type of ignition is difiScult to start, the first 
thing to do is to examine the plugs. Give them a thorough clean- 
ing with gasoline and a wire brush, taking out the moving contact 
to remove any soot that has been forced into the bearing. These 
plugs may be tested by laying on the cylinder head, contacts up, 
and snapping the contact with a small piece of wood while an 
assistant turns the motor over so that the magneto is generating. 

Q. What other attention do these plugs require? 

A. The contact points bum away rapidly and need frequent 
dressing up to keep their contact faces from becoming pitted. 
They should be trued up in the same manner as directed for the 
magneto breaker-box contact points, and while the material is not 
so expensive, no more than necessary should be taken off. The 
operation should be repeated at frequent intervab to keep the 
plugs in good condition. 

Q. How may the low-tension magneto l>e tested to find 
out whether It Is generating or not? 

A. Place a screwdriver blade against the single terminal of 
the magneto and hold the end against some metal part of the 
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motor while the motor is cranked. Move the tip of the screw- 
driver over the metal while maintaining contact with the terminal , 
at the other end and sparks will be noted at the tip. A similar 
test may be made by disconnecting the cable leading from the 
coil. Rub the meta! terminal of this cable over different adjacent 
parts of the motor so that contact is made and broken while the 
engine is being cranked, and much larger sparks will be noted. 

Q. If, after making tests successfully, no ^aik Is obtain- 
able at the ignitor plug itself, what is the cause of the trouble? 

A. The plug is likely to be at fault. Oil that baa been used 
for any time carries in solution a considerable percentage of 
carbon in a finely divided state. When hot, this oil is thin and 
is forced into the insulation of the plug, short-circuiting it, 
though apparently there is nothing wrong with it. The only 
remedy is to renew the insulation of the plug. 

Q. Though a test of the ignitors shows them to be in good 
working condition, the motor still fails to start and examination 
shows every other part to be working properly, so that the fault 
is evidently with the ignition, what Is the cause? 

A. . Either some part of the ignitor tripping mechanism has 
failed, so that the contacts do not separate, or the timing has 
become deranged, so that the separation takes place at the wrong 
moment. In the latter case the spark is occurring in the cylinder, 
but it is taking place either too soon or too late to fire the charge. 
Check up the timing of the ignitor mechanism in accordance with 
the maker's instruction book. 

Q. How can the dry cells ordinarily used for starting with 
low-tension ignition be tested? 

A, A pocket ammeter, or so-called battery tester, should be 
used for this purpose. Hold the tips on the cells only long enough 
to allow the instrument needle to come to rest, since the ammeter 
represents a dead short-circuit on the battery and will run it down 
very quickly. If the reading of the anmieter shows less than 10 
amperes, the batteries are of no further use for starting purposes 
and should be renewed. Any other method of testing will only 
show whether the battery is actually dead or not, and dry cells , 
may make a fairly large spark through the coil but will give a ■ 
reading of only 2 to 3 amperes on the instrument and will fail to , 
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ignite the charge in the cylinder. Batteriea when this low give 
out very quickly. If the switch has been left on the battery sdde 
Inadvertently, ^ve the cells ten to fifteen minutes to recuperate 
and then test again. 

Q. What Is likely to go wrong with the wiring of a low- 
tension system? 

A. About the only thing that can happen to this wiring ia a 
loose connection at the magneto, at the ground on the motor, at 
tbe ignitor connection, or at the switch. The switch itself may 
become short-irircuited and thus prevent any current from react- 
ing the plugs. 

Q. Does the tripping mechanism of a low-tension system 
require frequent attention? 

A. The trip-rod mechanism should be inspected from time 
to time to see that it is working normally, as the vibration is likely 
to knock it out of adjustment. The springs should be replaced 
whenever they show any signs of weakening. 

RUNNING TROUBLES 
Q. What causes the engine to emit smcdte? 

A. Among the causes are the following: an over-rich mixture 
caused by faulty adjustment of the carburetor; and flooding of the 
carburetor due to a leaking metal float or a water-logged cork 
float. In either of these cases the smoke will be black. Oil get- 
ting into the combustion chambers in excess, caused by feeding 
too much oil or by broken or stuck piston rings, will produce a 
blue smoke. Feeding an excessive amount of water when burning 
kerosene or running the engine too cold will produce a white or 
gray smoke, indicating that the kerosene is not being entirely 
consumed. 

Q. What is the cause of back firing through the cartniretor? 

A. A slow-burning fuel mixture is being fed, that is, one 
^ther too lean or too rich, usually the fonner, so that there is 
still flame in the cylinder when the valve opens. At times this 
will occur to such an extent that the flame issues from the exhaust 
pipe at the end of the mu£9er. This is an indication that the 
mixture is too rich, since it is still burning after being exhausted 
from the cylinder. One of the valves may i^ot^ be^o^^ ^f^pi^^i 
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it may be held off its seat slightly by an accumulation of carbon, 
or its stem may have become bent, so that the spring cannot 
close it. When the ignition has been dismantled, reassembling 
the cables on the wrong plugs so as to alter the firing order will 
cause a back fire, but in this case the engine cannot be started. 
An air trap in the fuel line or partial clogging of the latter will 
also cause this at times. 

Q. What are the commoner causes of missing? 

A. The most frequent cause is a defective spark plug. 
Owing to the heat and the vibration the porcelain of a plug will 
break, but the cracks will be so small that they are invisible. 
The pressure forces carbon-laden oil into these cracks and the 
plug becomes short-circuited, though apparently in good order. 
Test by short-drcuiting the plugs in turn with a wooden-tumdled 
screwdriver. When short-circuiting a plug causes no jwrceptible 
difference in the runnii^ of the engine, replace it. Pitted and 
badly worn contact points in the magneto breaker box will also 
cause irregular running. (See the directions given under Fwlure 
to Start.) Hissing may also be caused by the fuel mixture being 
too rich or too lean, partial stoppage of the fuel line, water in the 
gasoline, defective insulation or loose connections, carbon dust on 
the distributor plate of the magneto, or a sticking valve, 

Q. In what other ways may spark plugs fail besides the 
porcelain crackbig? 

A. Very frequently the electrodes bum too far apart, so that 
the current is unable to jump the gap, or if it does, the spark is 
weak and irregular. Plugs become foul through an accumulation 
of soot in them,- and to clean a badly sooted plug out thoroughly, 
it may be necessary to take it apart. The insulation of a mica 
plug will fail in time through the hot oil and carbon being driven 
into it under pressure, and the only remedy is to replace the 
insulator. Leakage around the gasket sometimes occurs, and 
when it is not suffident to cause a hissing noise, it will be indi- 
cated by the porcelain of the plug becoming very dirty. Squirt a 
Uttle oil on the porcelun when the engine is running and bubbles 
will form at the gasket if the plug is leaking. Cheap plugs are 
made with iron electrodes, and the latter bum away so fast that 

it may be necessary to adjust the gap once a day. 

' ' - ' ■ (\ 
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Q. What is the cause of preignition? 

A. Usually an accumulation of carbon in the combustion 
chamber. This carbon deposit often takes the form of small 
cones which become incandescent when the engine is running 
under full load so that the fresh mixture is ignited the moment 
it enters the cylinder. When running on kerosene, the piston 
head may become so hot as to produce the same result. In 
either case, preignition will be evidenced by a heavy pounding 
and the engine should be stopped at once as this imposes a very 
heavy stress on all the moving parts. Increasing the amount of 
water fed with the fuel will remedy it when it is due to over- 
heated pistons and the use of kerosene. Otherwise, the engine 
will have to be cleaned out to remove the carbon. 

Q. How can the accumulation of carbon be prevented? 

A. By using only the grade of oil recommended by the 
manufacturer of the tractor; cleaning it out and putting in a 
fresh supply as often as directed; keeping the piston rings in good 
condition, so that an excessive amount of oil cannot find its way 
into the combustion chambers; and keeping the carburetor 
properly adjusted, so that too rich a mixture is not used. Feed 
the proper amount of water when burning kerosene. In spite of 
these precautions, more or less carbon will always accumulate in 
the cylinders. This amount can be kept down to a minimum by 
pouring a few ounces of kerosene into each cylinder at the end of 
a day's run when the engine is still very hot and leaving this in 
the cylinders over night. Before starting up in the morning, the 
compression seal should be renewed by putting a few ounces of 
fresh oil into each cylinder. 

Q. When the engine fires regularly but the explosions are 
so weak that very little power is produced, what Is the cause of the 
trouble? 

A. Some of the commoner causes are as follows: spark jAug 
points burned too far apart; excessive clearance at the valve stem 
tappets or rocker arms, so that only a fraction of the fuel required 
is being admitted; valves in need of grinding; poor compression 
caused by oil not being renewed at sufficiently short intervals; 
broken or stuck piston rings; leaks around spark plugs; use of a 
fuel mixture that is too lean or too rich, so that slow burning 
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results instead of an explosion; a weakened or broken valve 
spring; clogging of the passages of the muffler with carbon; or 
any obstruction in the exhaust piping. 

Q. What causes the engine to run regularly for a time 
and then to misfire badly? 

A. This may be caused by switching to kerosene before the 
engine has run long enough on gasoline to become thoroughly 
warmed up; a valve with a bent stem that operates properly at 
times and then sticks during a few revolutions; air leaks around 
the valve stems or in the intake manifold; dirt in the carburetor, 
so that the nozzle is partly clogged at times and free at others; 
defective insulation or a loose connection which interrupts the 
circuit from time to time owing to the vibration of the engine, 
causing it to change position; water in the gasoline; carbon on the 
dbtributor plate of the magneto; or faulty spark plugs which will 
permit the engine to run regularly when idling but which will fail 
the moment the load is applied. A spark plug with fine cracks in 
the porcelain will fail under load owing to the greatly increased 
pressure in the cylinder, but will often spark regularly when the 
engine is running without load. A loose connection or weak spot 
in the insulation is the most puzzling of these causes since it is 
often the most difficult to find, 

Q. What causes the engine to stop suddenly? 

A. This is generally due to a failure of the ignition, owing 
to a break in the circuit caused by a connection dropping off, the 
switch suddenly opening under the vibration, or some part of the 
wiring becoming short-circuited. Clogging of the fuel line or of 
the carburetor nozzle or an empty tank will also result in the 
engine stopping. Where the stoppage is due to failure of the fuel 
supply from any cause, the engine will not usually come to as 
sudden a stop as when the ignition fails. The contacts in the 
breaker box of the magneto may have stuck together. If the 
cooling or the lubricating system fails, it will also take more time 
to bring the engine to a stop and there will be noises that give 
ffloiple evidence of the cause of the trouble. The engine should be 
shut off the moment these noises occur for otherwise it will be 
forcibly stopped by the binding of the pistons, thus putting the 
en^ne out of conmiission. 
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ENGINE NOISES 

Q. How are the different enctne noises that signify trouble 
in tlie fq)eratlon of the motor ctiaracterlzed? 

A. Experienced motor mechanics give a different term to 
each one of several distinct dasses of noise indicating faulty 
operation, such as knock, hammer, pound, and slap, and to the 
ear that is familiar with them each can be disdngui^ed. 

Q. What do these different noises signify to' tiie experi- 
enced ear? 

A. A knock is the first indication of looseness in a hearing, 
usually a connecting-rod big end, and the sound is generally that 
of a sharp metaUic blow. When it is allowed to develop or when 
looseness in the CTankdiaft bearings develops, the sound becomes 
louder but not so sharp and is more aptly described as hammer- 
ing, owing to its similarity to the blow of a sledge. Pounding is 
caused by preignition and by overheating and is so violent as to 
rack the whole motor very badly. Slap is the result of worn 
pistons, the skirts or lower ends of which are banged against 
the cyhnder walls every time the motor fires. The noise pro- 
duced ia very similar to that of a knock and is often mistaken 
for the latter, though an experienced mechanic will seldom go 
wrong on this. In addition to the noises mentioned, there is 
another that is readily dbtinguished by the experienced ear, and 
that is the clatter caused .by a loose valve motion, indicating 
that an excessive amount of clearance has been allowed to develop 
between the valve tappets and stems or in the rocker arms. To 
the inexperienced ear all strange noises will b? hioch and it maj- 
seem to be drawing too fine distinctions to differentiate between 
knocking, hammering, and pounding, but famiharity with a motor 
will enable the operator not only to make these distinctions but 
to know as well what causes the different noises. 

Q. Which of these noises calls for Immediate attention on 
the part of the operator to prevent damage to the motor? 

A. A very good rule to follow is to shut the motor down 
the moment any of these qoises is heard and correct the trouble, 
but those that call for immediate attention to prevent serious 
damage are hammering and poundmg. The first indicates a very 
loose beHripo* which may result in a broken cmnkshaft if allowed 
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to run a moment longer than necessary, while pounding not only 
imposes exceedingly heavy stresses on every part of the motor 
but may also be the first sign of fulure of either the cooling or 
the lubricating system. The cause may be nothing more serious 
than lack of suffident water when burning kerosene or the fact 
that the spark lever may be advanced too far. 

aOVERNOR 
Q. What causes the engine to race when the load Is thrown 
off? 

A. The governor needs adjustment, or the connection between 
it and the throttle has parted. 

Q. What attention does the governor ordinarily need? 

A. This depends largely upon the type of governor. Some 
are housed in and the lubrication provided for by filling the 
housing with oil; such a governor needs very Uttle attention, 
except to adjust it when it permits the engine to idle too fast. 
An adjusting screw is provided for this purpose. With the engine 
running, turn the screw gradually until the engine slows down 
to a point where it idles satbfactorily. The governor spring 
weakens in time, and the adjustment is provided to permit of 
increa^ng the tendon. Apart from this, the only regular atten- 
tion required by those types which are not automatically lubri- 
cated is to oil the bearings at regular intervals and see that the 
connecting linkage is in good order. 

CLUTCH AND TRANSMISSION 
Q. What provision is made for taking up wear In the clutch? 

A. The friction surface, which is usually asbestos on a wire 
foundation, should be replaced when worn sufficiently to require 
it. After considerable service the spring pressure may let up 
sufficiently to cause unsatisfactory operation of the clutch. An 
adjustment is provided for increasing the tension of the spring, 
and this should be tightened just enough to make the clutch hold 
under load; but it is not good practice to attempt to make up for 
a badly worn friction facing by increasing the tension of the 
qtring. Rei^ace the facing first. This, of course, does not apply 
to the type employing metal to metal contact surfaces. Apart 

ITT 
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from this, the chief attention required is lubrication, which should 
be carried out in accordance with the manufacturer's instructions, 
some dutch mechanisms calHng for oil as much as two or three 
times a day. 

Q. Is it good practice to let the machine stand with the 
clutch out of engagement? 

A. No; as it only weakens the clutch spring and shortens 
its life. Whenever the machine is to stand more than a few 
moments, the gears should be shifted to neutral and the clutch 
allowed to engage. It is particularly bad practice to let the 
machine stand over night with the clutch out of engagement. 

Q. Are a worn friction facing and a weak spring the only 
causes of a slipping clutch? 

A. Allowing oil or grease to fall on the friction faces of the 
dutch will cause it to slip badly. 

Q. What attention does the transmission require? 

A. Muntain the oil level as indicated in the manufacturer's 
instructions and use only the oil called for by the latter. Drain 
as often as instructed, and' wash out with gasoline or kerosene 
before refilling. This is usually two to three times a season, 
though some types may require it oftener. When the case has 
been cleaned out, inspect the gear teeth carefully for breaks, 
and see that any chips or foreign matter are removed. By 
filtering the old oil through several thicknesses of cloth, it may 
be used for other farm machines which do not require the same 
high degree of lubrication as the tractor. 

Q. Does the differential require any special form of attention? 

A. The differential is frequently combined with the trans- 
mission, so that it is lubricated by the same supply of oil. Where 
it b separate from the transmission, the attention required is the 
same as that just mentioned for the transmission. 

HOUSINQ TRACTOR 

Q. Does it pay to build a special shelter fw a tractw? 

A. It will undoubtedly be found a good investment, since 
the cost of a building large enough to shelter the tractor and 
provide a working bench beside it will usually be less than the 
^dded depreciation incurred by leaving it exposed to the weather. 
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Q. When the tractor is put up for the season, what atten- 
tion shoiild be given it? 

A, Before putting the machine away for the winter, the valves 
should be ground, the bearings adjusted, the valve mechanism 
and the magneto overhauled, the oil drained from the crankcase 
and the transmission, and the latter washed out and provided 
with a fresh supply of oil. Wash the cylinders and pistons by 
putting a pint or more of gasoline in each cylinder and running 
the motor for half a minute. Then put a pint of fresh oil in 
each cylinder and turn the motor over by hand a few times to 
spread it over the surfaces; otherwise, the cylinders and pistons 
may rust. Coat ali exposed parts with grease and cover the 
machine with a" tarpaulin or old canvas. Make a list of all 
replacement parts necessary and order them at the time the 
machine is put away in order that they may be inst8,Ued during 
the winter. 
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COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 



INTRODUCTION 

Development of Field. While the development of the com- 
mercial car was slow at first owing to the numerous shortcomings 
of early types, it has advanced with wonderful rapidity during the 
past few years and bids fair to supersede, in a comparatively short 
time, the use of the horse^lrawn vehicle for business purposes, not 
only in the large cities but also on the farm. As in the case of the 
pleasm« car, Europe led in the development of the automobile for 
transportation purposes, chiefly with military necessities in view, as 
without power-driven vehicles it would be impossible to move the 
enormous food and ammunition supplies required by an army of 
present-day proportions. However, American manufacturers have 
advanced so rapidly in the production of commercial cars during the 
past few years that in 1916 the registration of New York City alone 
showed a greater number of these vehicles than were reported by the 
census of 1915 for the whole German Empire and more than half the 
nwnber reported in service in Great Britain during the same period. 

Scope of the "Commercial Vehicle". It is important to know 
the reasons for the revolution which is now in active progress, as weQ 
as to become familiar with the prevailing practices in America and 
abroad in the construction, operation, and maintenance of that lai^ 
and varied class of automobiles employed exclusively for business 
purposes. Regardless of type, class, or method of propulsion, these 
are commonly referred to as "commercial vehicles". This clasafi- 
catioD embraces not only motor delivery wagons and trucks for the 
transportation of merchandise, but also taxicabs, omnibuses, ^ght- 
seeing vehicles, motor road trains, farm tractors, emergency repair 
or tower wagons for street-railway service, and also vehicles for 
special municipal service — ambulances, patrol wagons, fire engines, 
streetrsprittkling and garbage-removal wagons, and the like. In fact, 
it may be said that any automobile not devoted to pleasure is a com- 
mercial vehicle, and, as was to be expected, the first types of these 
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vehicles were merely pleasure cars transformed to suit the needs of 
the occasion. To a certain extent, this still continues to be the case. 

Staodard Design. Whether it be electric-, steam-, or gasoline- 
driven, the general design of the motive power, as well as that of its 
transmission to the dri\'ing wheels, is practically the same in the 
commer<nal vehicle as it is in the pleasure car, except that the chain 
drive has now almost disappeared on the latter, and all the com- 
ponent parts — bearings, frames, axles, steering gear, and compen- 
sating mechanism — are the same. In other words, the chassis in 
both cases is composed of similar members. For the sake of brevity 
in the present treatise, it is assumed at the outset that the reader 
has become familiar with motor-car engineering so far as it relates to 
pleasure-car construction; that he understands, from previous study 
and the actual handling of machines, the theory of the operation of 
the internal-combustion engine; that he is conversant with the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the several types of engines as well as 
with their advantages and limitations; and that he is acquainted with 
the types of transmission systems ordinarily employed on pleasure 
cars — ^in brief, that he understands any reference to component parts, 
to their functions, and to their relation to one another, without the 
necessity of explanation. 

In common with the pleasure car, the commercial vehicle is 
capable of traveling at various speeds wherever road conditions will 
permit it to go. Both comprise in a single entity a wheeled vehicle 
suitable for transportation purposes, fitted with an independent, self- 
contained power plant, and both present the same engineering prob- 
lems so far as they relate to the construction of the motor, its control, 
and the transmission of its power to the road wheels, the design of the 
running gear, and the control of the vehicle itself. Divergence in 
practice is encountered with the consideration of the purposes for 
which each vehicle is designed. The pleasure car is not intended to 
be a very efficient vehicle. Its carrying capacity bears a compara- 
tively insignificant ratio to its total weight, and, usually, the car is not 
designed to work under the same severe and continued conditions 
of service that are the first requirements of the commercial vehicle 
It must be capable of high speed with its maximum load of passen- 
gers and must combine reliability with endurance to an extent 
sufficient to meet the demands of its owner when on pleasure bent. 
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ClassiAcation, In order to make the subject as clear as p 
and to facilitate reference oo the part of the student, industrial motor 
vehicles as a whole have been classified, first, by their motive power; 
and second, by the uses for which they are intended. Thus there 
are, today, in the order of their relative importance: 

Electric vehicles 
Gasoli De-driven vehiclea 
Gas-electric vehicles 
Steam vehicles 

Industrial electric trucks 

Delivery wagons 

Trucks, vans, and similar freight carriers 

Passenger vehicles — stages, busses, taxicabs, Bight>«eeing 
Types of VeiiicleH -i cars, etc. 

Municipal vehicles — patrol wagons, ambulances, fire appa- 
ratus, garbage-removal wagons, street sprinklers, etc. 

Special types — railway tower wagons, emergency repair 
wagons, farm tractors, road trains, etc. 

This classification has been made advisedly, for, though kerosene 
and alcohol are being experimented with as fuels for the internal- 
combustion en^ne and particularly for commercial purposes, by 
far the greater majority of types marketed at present are driven 
by gasoline fuel. 

Each of the foregoing principal divisions is susceptible of further 
subdivision, but this is neither necessary nor desirable. Commer- 
cial motor vehicles are now built for almost every conceivable 
purpose involving freight hauling or the transportation of pas- 
sengers and include many special uses, such as hauling huge reels of 
telephone cable and drawing the cable through the underground 
conduits, transporting and hoisting safes and pianos, delivering coal 
with special dumping wagons, and the like. They differ only in the 
special equipment with which they are provided for the service in 
view, and, as their construction otherwise is the same, it would only 
lead to confusion to attempt to consider them separately. 

ELECTRIC VEHICLES 

Range of Use. Owing to the general recognition of its simpficity 
and economy, which has been brought about by a co-operative 
propaganda fostered by the electric lighting and power companies 
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the growth -of the use of the electric commercial vehicles during the 
past few years has been little short of phenomenal. One New York 
firm alone uses nearly 350 electric delivery wagons, several have 
nearly 100, while no fewer than forty-five have "fleets" of 10 cars or 
more. All told, there are several thousand electric vehicles in New 
York City and more than 100 garages and charging stations, while 
the demand for current has been so^ great that the miniin n m for 
charging batteries has recently been reduced to SIO per month. 
Current is supplied at a preferred rate under special contract, which 
calk for the charging of the batteries during those hours of the night 
when the load on the central stations is lowest. 

Advantages of the Electric Type. SimplkUy. One of the chief 
advantages of the electric vehicle, when judged from the purely com- 
mercial point of view, is its great simplidty, which, to a very Urge 
extent, solves the labor question that has proved such a deterrent to 
the adoption of the gasoline vehicle for commercial service. As the 
duties of the driver of an electric vehicle do not extend beyond its 
actual starting, stopping, and guidance while under way, anyone 
who has been accostumed to the use of horses can master its operation 
in the course of a few hours. This also appears to be equally true 
of men who have never driven any type of vehicle previous to their 
taking the wheel or steering tiller of an electric. Apart from the actual 
mechanical control of the vehicle, the driver's only other care is to 
keep informed as to the state of charge of the battery by watching 
the voltmeter, in order to prevent running the car with the batteries 
exhausted, as this is very detrimental to their continued usefulness. 
However, as the batteries of most commercial vehicles are charged 
every twenty-four hours and the car run is planned to lie within its 
traveling radius on a single charge, with a factor of safety allowed in 
addition, this is not a very onerous duty. The further tequirement 
of noting the current consumption on starting and running, as indi- 
cated by the ammeter, in order that any defect in the operation of the 
running gear of the car may be detected and remedied, is also a very 
simple one, so that an unskilled driver is available at a correspond- 
ingly lower charge for labor cost in the operation of the vehlde. The 
adoption of the ampere-hour meter showing the actual consumption 
of battery enei^- has simplified the task of the drivor still 
furtJier. 
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Efficiency and Long lAfe. Broadly speaking, short runs with 
many stops are the province of the electric, so that probably 80 
per cent of ali average city deliveries come within its economic field. 
Its labor cost is much lower than that of the gasoline car, since an 
unsldUed hand can operate it efficiently, while one man at the garage 
can take care of nearly twice as many electrics as of gasoline cars. 
The electric is easier on tires, owing to its reduced speed, insurance 
rates are lower, and its depreciation can be figured on a much more 
favorable basis, as it has been shown to have an average effective 
life of ten years. The fact that all its moving parts revolve has a 
most important influence on its low maintenance cost and reliability, 
many electric trucks showing an average of 297 days in service of 
the 300 working days in a year. 

Power EfSciency. The amount of power available on a single 
charge of the batteries without unduly increasing the weight is so 
limited that in the .design of the electric great care must be taken 
to eliminate friction and other sources of power loss at every possible 
point. This is further necessitated by the gradually decreasing 
efficiency of the batteries with age. Starting with 80 per cent 
when new, the efficiency may drop rapidly to 50 per cent or below 
unless the batteries are properly maintained, which b likewise true 
of the transmission efficiency of the runiung gear of the vehicle; so 
that while unskilled labor may be employed for the operation of the 
vehicles this is not the case where their maintenance is concerned. 
Power losses due to the tires are also an important factor, and as 
the pneumatic tire can very seldom be considered for commercial 
service, the same degree of efficiency is not obtainable from the busi- 
ness electric wagon as from the pleasure type employing the same 
motive power. Road conditions must also be considered — despite the 
fact that electrics are employed almost exclusively for city or near-by 
suburban service — as mud, snow, and ice in winter, and poor pave- 
ments at any time cause an increase in the current consumption. 

ELECTRIC DELIVERY WAQON 

Oeaerai Specifications. Whether considered from the point of 

view of design and construction or from that of operation, the 

eledaric delivery wagon is, without doubt, the simplest vehide in 

the commemal field. As already mentioned, its operation may be 
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mastered in a comparatively short time, either by the ex-horsedriver 
or by a person who has never had any experience in the, control of a 
vehicle, so that the labor cost — always an item of importance in this 
field — may be .materially reduced without fear of the equipment 
suffering in consequence. It is usually customary with manufac- 
turers of these vehicles to adopt a standard form of design, which is 
employed throughout in every size listed by the same maker, the only 
differences being those of dimension, load capacity of the vehicle, 
and capacity of the battery to take care of the increased weight. 

Package delivery wagons and express wagons of the electric 
.type have a useful load capacity ran^ng from 1000 to 2000 pounds, 
though a very few of less than 1000 pounds' capacity were employed 
at first. The 40-mile run is standard and is based on an average 
speed of 10 to 20 miles an hour, including stops, as the necessity 
for frequently stopping and re-starting the car in delivery service 
has an important bearing on the mileage of which the car is capable 
on a single charge. The latter is naturally figured on the maximum 
efficiency of the car as a whole, so that in practice this Is seldom 
fully realized, owing to the deterioration of the batteries in service. 

Design. The electric has progressed through the stages repre- 
sented by the angle-iron frame, the armored wood frame, and the modi- 
fications of the two as employed on gasoline cars to the now generally 
current type of pressed-steel frame. This frame has the advantage 
of being extremely strong for its weight. It is composed of side and 
transverse members produced in hydraulic presses- directly from 
steel plates of about ^-inch thickness, these members being riveted 
together and further reinforced by gussets at the corners. On 
account of the height of the vehicle, the frames are made perfectly 
rectangular and without either a drop or narrowing forward. 

The types of suspension employed also show the same variations 
as are to be found in the gasoline-driven cars, some of the smaller 
electrics having the full elliptic springs ordinarily employed on 
wagons, while intermediate and heavy vehicles have either straight 
semi-elhptic springs front and rear or a half-platform type of sus- 
pension in the rear. A study of the Baker and General " Vehicle 
types of delivery wagons and trucks will show how closely they 
approach, as a whole, to what is considered general [Hactice in the 
automobile field. 
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Because of the heavy loads carried and of the fact that solid 
tires are used, the entire running gear has to be planned on a very 
liberal scale. This is Ukewise true of the springs. While it is desir- 
able that the latter afford as much- protection to the mechanism as 
possible, sufficient stability to carry the load is of more importance 
than flexibihty, as the comparatively slow speeds do not occasion 
the violent shocks met with in the pleasure car. 

MOTIVE POWER 

Type of Motor. As already mentioned, the motive power of 
the majority of smaller electric vehicles consists of a single motor, 
and, in several makes, such as the Waverley, G.V., G.M.C, and 
Detroit, this practice extends to heavy units, with a corresponding 
increase in the efficiency of the vehicle as a whole. In order to keep 
down theweight as well as the space occupied, these motors are very 
small for their power output, and consequently have to be wound for 
high rotative speeds. They are usually of the series type of the 
General Electric or the Westinghouse make and are designed to 
carry heavy overloads for short periods, to enable the car to pull out 
of a bad place, to start with full load on a heavy grade, or to meet 
similar emergencies, the motor, under such conditions, delivering 
an amount of power greatly in excess of its normal rating. 

Motor Suspension with Chain Drive. Since the use of spur-gear 
drives has decreased, the motor is usually suspended from the frame 
by means of transverse members riveted to the side rails and is 
pUced near, or slightly forward of, the center of the chassis, in 
order to give the best distribution of weight. This is an advantage 
not obtainable when the motors are hung from the rear axle or too 
close to it. In view of the high speed at which the motors run — 1800 
to 2000 r.p.m. or more — a reduction in two stages is necessary to 
avoid the employment of excessively large sprockets. The first step 
is from the motor to a countersiiaft by means of a single silent chain 
of the Morse or the Renold type, the motor being suspended in such a 
manner that it may be moved a short distance one way or the other 
to permit the adjusting of this chain to the proper tension. Fig. L 
The large sprocket on the countershaft, which serves to cut down the 
speed in the proportion of about 1 to 5, also embodies a differential, 
or compensating, gear of the usual bexel or spur type, thus making 
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it possible to employ a solid one-piece axle instead of weakening 
the latter by inserting the balance gear in it. This is an important 
feature, as the rear axle must bear 60 to 70 per cent of the total weight 
of both the car and the ioad. From the countershaft, chains are run 
to each of the driving wheels. The relative positions of the counteav 
^aft and the rear axle are maintained by heavy adjustable radius 
rods, attached forward to the outer ends of the countershaft and, at 
the rear, to the axle. These rods take the stress of the drive off the 



Fig, 1. Motor SiupeiuioD sod Bileii^.Cluin Drive on Bsksr Trucki 

springs and counteract the tendency of the chains to draw the rear 
axle toward the countershaft, under the pull of the motor. 

Motor Suspension with Shaft Drive. On light delivery wagons of 
the shaft-driven type, three methods of motor suspension may be 
noted. In the first method, the motor is place^ just forward of the 
rear axle, its bousing being practically integr^.with that of the axle. 
Either a worm drive permitting of a single-speed reduction or a two* 
speed gear through spur gears is employed. As the motor moves with 
the axle and their relations are fixed, flexible joints are not required. 
A modification of the first method consists in pladng the motor under 
the car at about the center and mounting it on a flexible suspension 
so that it can move under stress without disturbing itg. alignment ; 
while the third method provides for taking such stresses on universal 
and slip joints wterposed between the motor and the rear ude. 
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The relative locations of the various essentials of a delivery 
wagon of the single-motor side-chain-drive type are clearly shown 
in Fig. 2 that illustrates a G.V. chassis of 4000 pounds' capacity, this 
being the same except for the difference in size. 

Worm-Qear Transmission. While the power ia transmitted 
through a combination-chain drive, i.e., silent chain for the first 
reduction and roller chains for the final drive, on the majority of 
delivery wagons, the practice of utilizing the worm drive, which has 
recently been adopted on the pleasure cars, has also been taken up 
■ in this field on the light vehicles. An example of this is represented by 



Fig. 3, Bear Ai]e of Commercial Electric Delivery Wagon 

the G.V. lOOO-pound delivery wagon, equipped with a single motor 
driving through a propeller shaft having two universals and with 
a David Brown (British) type of worm-gear rear axle. On machines 
of this class, it is customary to mount the motor on a flexible support, 
which permits it to adapt itself to variations in the angularity of 
the propeller shaft, thus reducing the load imposed on the universal 
joints and, at the same time, avoiding the effects of torsional stresses 
on the motor. As the location of the motor is such as to prevent 
the suspension of the battery below the frame in the usixal cradle, 
it is carried forward under a bonnet, or hood, and the wheel-base of 
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Fie. i- O.M.C. Clis3dB witb Combination Shalt sod Ch^n Drive 

the chassis correspondingly lengthened. This is not the case with 
the Commercial worm-driven delivery wagon, as in this instance the 
motor is placed almost directly on the rear axle, as shown in Fig, 3, 
thus eliminating the propeller shaft and the necessity for universal 
joints. The spring suspension of the motor will be noted protruding 
above its forward end. 
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Shaft and Chain Transmission. The G.M.C. (General Motors 
Company) electric embodies a combination of shaft and chain drive, 
as shown by the chassis, Fig. 4. This drive incorporates an infamous 



Tig. e. Det*il» of Motoi Mounduc, Bntke, and Drive. O.M.C. Electria DeUvcry Wagon 

feature consbting of the use of a spring steel shaft, as shown by the 
detail view. Fig. 5. The design of these cars, as shown by the chassis, 
is standard for all capacities ranging from a; 1000-pound delivery 



Re. 7. CIhbiIb of Waverk]' 5-T<a.£lccUic Track, Bhowins Battery InaleUatian 

wagon up to a 6-ton truck, and, in each case, the section of this shaft 
is calculated to transmit the power necessary, with a predetermined 
degree of flexure in starting, which serves to cushion the mechanism 
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as well as the tires. The pin attachment at the motor and the bevel- 
gear-driven countershaft eliminate the necessity for universal joints 
in this member while still permitting a rigid mounting of the motor 
on its sub-frame. As will be noted in Fig. 6, which shows the detuls 
of the complete drive, this sub-frame is carried in bearings on a 
tubular transverse member, thus allowing for relative movement in a 
longitudmal plane, the shaft itself compensating for torsional stresses. 
Unit-Wheel Drives. Mention has abeady been made of the 
abandonment of two-motor drives on comparatively light cars, as 
well as the successful employment of a single motor on vehicles up 
*o 5 tons' cai>acity, as in the case of the Waverley 5-ton chassis, 



Fig. 8. Two-Motor A»le with Spur-Gear Drive, Commercial 2-Ton Truok 

Fig. 7. The Commercial electric is an exception to this in that it 
shows the successful employment of two motors on cars as small as 
one-ton capacity. The rear axle of this car is a complete self- 
contained unit, as will be seen upon referring to Fig. 8 illustrating 
the drive of a 2-ton Commercial. The form of mounting employed 
is clear in the illustration, while Fig. 9 shows the details of the gear 
reduction between the motor and the driving wheel. This concern 
also makes a four-wheel drive, which is employed on vehicles of SJ to 
7 tons' capadty. On these machines, both front and rear axles are 
alike. One of them is illustrated in Fig. 10, in which it will be noted 
that the motor and the driving wheel are an integral unit pivoted in 
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the axle to pennit of utilizing alt four wheels for steering*. The speed 
reduction in this instance is simply a double spur^gear train meshing 
with an internal gear cut on a drum in the rear wheel. 

Couple-Gear Truck Drke. A particularly ingenious example of 
the ease and directness with which electricity lends itself to special 



forms of construction is to be found in the drive of the Couple-Gear 
truck, so called because all four wheels are not only driven by electric 



Fia. 10. TwD-Motoi Axle ol Four-Wheel Drive of CommeroiB] Heavy Tnicks 

motors but are utilized for steering purposes. These vehicles are 
built as straight electrics, using a storage battery as the source of 
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ciurent; and as gas-electric vehicles, a gasoline engine and generator 
forming the power plant, the remainder of the design and construc- 
tion heing the same in both cases. Fig. 11 illustrates the detail of 
the axle design employed, each wheel being carried on a steering 



le (or Unit-Wheel 



spindle, and all four wheels coupled to act in unison, permitting the 
car to turn in a very short radius. The parts shown on the right- 
hand spindle in the illustration are the fields of the motor, the wind- 



Fit. 12- tHamoiuilod Couple^em Truik Wheel. Showing Motor PatU 

ings being just visible in the armature tunnel. They are made in 
this form, as the motor is practically a part of the wheel. 

The motor is built directly into the wheel, as will be apparent 
from the illustration of a dismounted wheel shown in Fig. 12, The 
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motOT is of bipolar type, designed with flat fields in order that it may 
fit within the wheel without unduly increasing its section, and is held 
by its attachment to the axle. The wheel accordingly revolves about 
the motor, being driven by the two small pinions which are noticeable 
on oppo^te ends of the armature shaft and which me^ with the 
drcular racks attached to the periphery of the wheel. The brushes 
are carried in a yoke bolted to the outer half of the field casting, so 



Fig. lit. Walker Eleotrio Chusu, Showitis Combined Motor Axle 

that the removal of the latter makes everything accessible. The 
cables for the motor current are led through the hollow axle. Apart 
from this feature and the employment of a four-wheel steer, the 
vehicle itself follows more or less conventional lines. 

Balanced Drive. The transmi^on on the Walker cars, known 
as a "balanced drive", is another radical departure from current 
practice in this respect. These cars are built in capacities rai^;ing 
from 750 to 7000 jKiiinds and have been in siicressful servioe for a 
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number of years. As -wiil be noted in Fig. 13, a angle motor is 
' employed, and it is built practically as an integral part of the rear 
axle, the housings of which form the fields. The armature of the 
motor is at right angles to the driving wheels, and its shaft is extended 
both ways to form the drive. At the outer ends, this shaft carries 
small spur pinions which mesh with two large gears. The latter. 



Fig. 14. Detail* of Walkai Eleotrio Wheel Drive 

in turn, mesh with an internal gear bolted to the inner face of the ateel 
rims of the driving wheels themselves. The detail of this is made 
plain in Fig. 14, showing one of the wheels with the outer protecting 
disc removed. It will be apparent that this constitutes not only 
an unusually compact motor unit and transmission, having the great 
advantfige of being always in direct Une with its drive, but that it 
likewise dispenses with a differential, as the wheels themselves are 
balance gears. 
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CURRENT AND CURRENT CONTROL 
Battery Equipment. As tlie motors commonly employed are 
wound to take current at 80 to 85 volts, the battery consists of 44 
cells, divided into three or four groups of cells held in separate oak 
boxes, or "trays", as they are termed, to facilitate handling. This 
voltage is standard, regardless of the size of the vehicle, the latter 
being compensated for by changing the capacity of the battery. 
Thus, for light delivery wagons, each cell contains three positive and 
four negative plates of medium size, giving an 85-ampere-hour dis- 
charge capacity, while a 1000-pound wagon is equipped with a bat- 
tery having nine-plate cells with a capacity of 112 ampere hours; a 
2000-pound wagon, eleven-plate ceils of larger dimensions, giving 
140 ampere hours; and so on in accordance with the size of the 
vehicle and the load it is designed to carry. Most electric vehicles 
have the battery underslung, i.e., carried in a cradle supported from 
the frame of the chassis. The cradle is enclosed in a battery box for 
protection against mud and water and has hinged doors at the ends 
through which the battery may be introduced or removed. By this 
arrangement, the weight of the battery, which is the heaviest single 
item in the entire construction, is distributed evenly between the 
forward and rear wheels, which leaves the entire floor space of the 
wagon available for the load. In special types, such as the G.V, 
1000-pound worm-driven delivery wagon, the usual practice in the 
pleasure-car method of carrying the battery under a hood forward is 
followed. All the wiring between the battery, controller, and motor 
is carried beneath the floor and is protected from injury by running 
it through iron conduits. 

Controller. In the case of delivery wagons and light trucks, 
the controller itself is placed either beneath the seat or under the 
footboards and is similar in construction to those employed on street 
cars, but much smaller in stze, owing to the low voltage and com- 
paratively small amount of currant to be handled. It is operated by 
a small hand lever and usually provides four speeds ahead and two 
reverse, all of which are obtainable by moving the same lever, 
although a special lock, or catch, must first be operated before the 
vehicle can be moved backward. This usually takes the form of a 
pedal, or kick plate, which may be depressed with the heel and must 
frequently be held down while reversing. When released, it auto- 
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matically returns the controller to the ahead position, in order to 
prevent the vehicle from being backed inadvertently. 

Departures from the usual method of placing the controller are 
to be found in some of the medium-capacity vehicles, such as the 
Baker, in which the controller is located on the steering column just 
below the footboards; in the Urban, it is placed in a special dash 
compartment, the lever being on the steering wheel. This compart- 
ment also contains the ampere-hour meter, a type of instrument 
which records in watt hours the amount of power drawn from the 
battery and, at the same time, 
indicates the available amount 
remaining at any time. Ampere- 
hour meters are coming more and 
more into general use on both 
pleasure and commercial electrics, 
and a detailed description of the 
instrument and its use is ^ven 
in connection with electric pleas- 
ure cars. In service, this dash 
compartment is protected by an 
aluminum plate through which 
the dial of the meter appears. On 
the Commercial, the controller is 
mounted directly on the steering 
column and is operated by a sec- 
ond smaller wheel, Fig. 15. The 

i II -i ir • iL 1. iL Fi«- 15. Comnwrcial Electric Controllsr on 

controller itself is thus above the suerini Coiumn 

footboards, and by the removal 

of the protective housing shown becomes very accessible. In cases 
where it is necessary to provide for handling heavy currents, a 
railway type of controller is employed. 

A novel controller installation that gives instant accessibility is 
found on the G.M.C., as shown in Fig. 16. The controller proper, 
as well as all wiring terminab, fuses, and meters are mounted under 
a short hood, the resistance being suspended just beneath the con- 
troller, while the charging receptacle is below the center of the bumper. 
Thb view illustrates the forward side of the dash, while Fig. 17 shows 
the side facing the driver. The connection between the control lever ■ 
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over the steering wheel and the coDtroUer is through a shaft and 
a bevel gearing, as shown in Fig. 16. In the illustrations, this lever is 



Pi«, Ifl. Controller InaUllation of G.M.C. Eloctric DeUvory Wa«>n 

at the neutral position, successive movement from this point forward 
giving five speeds ahead and two reverse speeds backward. The 



1e Control of O.M.C, Elsotilc 



G.V. control is equally compact, being mounted in a steel box form- 
ing the driver's seat, as shown in Fig. 18. The safety switch and 
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the plug connection for an inspection lamp are seen oq the outside at 
the left Inside are, first, the switch connections, then the fuaes, and, 
next, the fingers of the controller. At the upper right hand (driver's 
left) is the control lever, while just visible below the box is the 
resistance. 

Safety Devices. In view of the fact that the average driver of 
an electric deUvery wagon or a Iruck is either a graduate from the 
reins or has had no experience in handling vehicles at all, it has 
become customary to provide safety devices which, to a large extent, 



Ki(. IS. Controller Boi of 0. V. Eleotric Delivery V/agou 

prevent accidents that might otherwise result from this lack of 
experience. 

CvirOvt Switch Connected to Brake. The brake is usually inter- 
connected with a cut-out switch which automatically shuts off the 
power independently of the controller simply by the application of 
the former. While the brakes are suflSciently powerful to stop the 
machine even with the current on, forgetting to shut off the current 
would either blow out the fuses or result disastrously to the motor. 

CircuU^Breaker and Hand Switch. A circuit-breaker is provided 
on some cars to obviate the necessity for frequent replacing of the 
fuses, this being the usual practice in street railway and other electric 
work. Frequently, a hand-operated cutKiut switch is also installed 
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to pennit of inspecting or working on the controller without the 
necessity of disconnecting the battery, as a failure to do so where 
no switch is provided is apt to result in painful bums, owing to the 
large amount of current. 

Charffing Circuit- Breaker. Another safeguard is an automati- 
cally operated circuit-breaker to protect the battery from being 
overcharged. This is used in connection with the Sangamo ampere- 
hour meter, which is described under the head of "Meters". Unlike 
the Anderson device described previously, which can be employed 
only where connection can be had to the field coils of the generator, 
this circuit-breaker operates exactly the same as the circuit-breaker 
in a generating station, which opens the line when an excess amount 
of current passes through it, except that in this case its operation is 
not controlled by the number of ampere turns on the circuit-breaker 
itself, but by a trip switch actuated by the ampere-hour meter when 
its dial records that the battery is fully charged. 

Devices to pTeveni Accidevial Starting or Tampering. Devices 
are provided to prevent the accidental starting of the vehicle when 
not anticipated by the driver; also to guard against tampering by 
the ubiquitous small boy. On the G.V. 1000-pound worm-driven 
delivery wagon, for example, the emergency brake cannot be locked 
on except when the "running switch" is in either the neutral or the 
charging [wsition, and cannot be released until thrown into the run- 
ning position. Moreover, this switch can be thrown to the running 
position only when the controller is at the "off" point, or neutral 
position. The interconnection of the brakes and the controller 
"throw-off" allows the driver to use both hands for steering, in an 
emergency and, at the same time, to cut off the power and apply 
both brakes with his feet. This emergency-brake lock compels the 
driver to turn oif the current by throwing the running switch to 
neutral when leaving the ear; it also prevents the brake from being* 
released by an unauthorized person, as the driver can take the switch 
handle with him. As the brake cannot be released until the switch 
is thrown on, the driver is reminded of that fact. The running- 
switch lock prevents the accidental starting of the vehicle, which 
might happen if the controller had been tampered with during the 
driver's absence, and if, upon his return, he tlirew the running switch 
on without first looking at the controller handle. 
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Brakes. Owing to the comparatively low speeds, the braking 
equipfiaent in the earlier designs usually consisted of a single set of 
drums attached to the driving wheels. Against the inner faces of 
these steel drums bronze shoes were expanded by means of a pedal 
and the usual brake rigging beneath the car. As was the case in 
practically all early chain-driven cars, the braking drums carried the 
driving sprockets on their outer faces. 

But in this, as in many other essentials, practice has been 
improved along the lines followed in the gasoline car. It is now cus- 
tomary, to employ two sets of brakes, one for regular service and one 
for emei^ncies. Usually, both sets of brakes are carried in drums 
on the driving wheels, either side by side or concentrically, a friction 
facing of asbestos on a woven-wire foundation being employed. In 
some cases, the service brake operates on a drum carried on the 
armature shaft of the motor. 

Tires. While solid rubber tires are most generally employed, 
they are not necessarily so, as pneumatic tires are to be preferred 
where the merchandise to be carried is of a light or fragile nature 
or where speed is one of the chief features of the delivery service. 
They not only reduce the liability to breakage, but also lessen the 
cost of maintaining the vehicle in repair. However, as there are 
comparatively few branches of commercial service in which the pneu- 
matic tire is economically practicable, its use is very limited. The 
solid tires employed vary in size from two to four inches, and for 
weights in' excess of the capacity of the latter, they are used in twin 
form on the rear wheels. 

SPECIAL FORMS OF THE ELECTRIC 
Electric Tractors. The -huge street-cleaning or garbage-removal 
truck, shown in Fig. 19, is drawn by a 5-ton G.V. electric tractor, 
the combination being along lines somewhat similar to the front- 
driven electrics adopted by the Paris street-cleaning department for 
the same purpose, except that the latter have a two-wheel tractor 
and are fitted with a specially designed covered steel body. One use 
of the electric tractor built along the lines just referred to is shown 
by the Couple-Gear propelled steam fire engine, Fig, 20, Part of 
the battery is carried on the frame and the remainder is suspended 
beneath it, the power consbting of two Couple-Gear motor wheels 
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Rg. 1». Five-Ton G. V, Electric Tractor Hauling GarBage Wagon 

mounted on steering spindles and operated by a street-railway type 
of controller which will be noted at the left of the driver. The entire 
power plant is a comple'te unit, which is bolted directly to the en^ne 
without further alteration than the removal of its front truck. 



Fig. 20. CouplfrOear Tractor Drawing Steam Fire Engint 
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Industrial Trucks. One of the most important developments 
of the past few years has been the widespread adoption of the so-called 
industrial truck. In a broad sense, the term represents a classification 
rather than a type, as there are several different types of chassis built 
for this purpose. Probably the first of these to be placed in service 
was the Lansden dock truck, designed for handling cargo on steam- 
ship piers. In addition to this, there are baggage and mail tnicks'for 
use in railway depots, also truck cranes and tractor trucks, and it will 
be apparent that they are designed for service where no other form of 
power than electricity would be either convenient or permitted. The 
battery truck crane, the baggage truck, and the tractor trucks are 
merely modifications of the simple freight truck, their functions vary- 
ing somewhat in each case. The baggage truck has a field of its own 
in the handling of baggage and mail, some being of thedrop-frame and 
double-platform type and others having the battery and mechanism 
placed below the loading platform, which is made of railway-car 
height. 

The simple industrial, or freight, truck is built in sizes and capaci- 
ties suitable for moving loads on piers, in freight sheds, warehouses, 
factories, and industrial establishments generally. Its short wheel- 
base permits it to pass through congested spaces, going backward or 
forward with the same faciUty, while it is capable of ascending gradi- 
ents of 10 to 25 per cent. On piera and at railway terminals it can 
deliver its load on the deck of a vessel or in a box car. The capacity 
of such trucks seldom exceeds 2()00 pounds, this figure being found 
the practical limit for trucks capable of the widest range of action. 
The loading space of a truck of this capacity is 28 square feet, while ' 
the total area required for movement is only 34 square feet, the 
machine having an extreme width of 4 feet and an extreme length 
of 8 feet, so that an industrial truck can be operated wherever a hand 
truck can go, while the former will ascend grades impossible to the 
latter. 

Fig. 21 shows a standard G.V, 2000-pound industrial truck, of 
which there are several hundred in use. Both the battery and the 
driving mechanism are suspended below the platform, which has 
rounded corners and is extended to protect the mechanism at every 
point. Its speed on hard level surfaces is 7 miles per hour; its average 
radius, 25 miles on one charge of the battery, the current consumption 
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for a full charge amounting to 6 to 8 kilowatt hours. For grades up 
to 10 per cent, only one motor is employed. When equipped with 
two motors, each rear wheel is driven by an individual motor geared 
to a housed spur gear fastened to the wheel. A spring-returned con- 
troller is used, the operating lever returning to neutral when released 
by the driver. The brake is also spring-operated and is normally set, 
so that in order to run the car the driver must keep the brake pedal 
depressed, A further safety precaution is an automatic cut-off 



Fid. 21. G.V. One-Ton luduatrisl Truck Handling Freight 

switch connected with the brake, so that in releasing the pedal of the 
latter the power is cut off automatically. In addition to this pedal, 
two operating handles are provided, one for the controller and the 
other for steering, the truck being capable of turning around in a 
7-foot radius. In general freight-shifting service, the hauls avera^^ng 
from 200 to 800 feet, each truck displaces from four to six men with 
hand trucks. The eflSciency of these trucks is frequently increased by 
using them in connection with trailers and large numbers are employed 
in factories for transporting material from one department to another. 
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ELECTRIC TRUCKS 

Classification. There is little, if any, difference in design between 
delivery wagons and trucks, the frames, axles, wheels, springs, and 
transmission simply being made heavier in proportion to the great 
increase in load to be carried, while there is a corresponding difference 
in the power of the motor or motors and in the size of the chains or 
other essentials of the transmission. As already mentioned, some 
makes, such as the Walker, adhere to the single-motor power plant 
even in sizes up to 2 and 3i tons' capacity, and the G.V., Lansden, 
Waverly, and G.M,C., up to 5 and 6 tons, on the score of increased 
economy and higher efficiency, while others, such as the Commercial, 
employ two motors on vehicles as small as the 4000-pound size and 
four motors on larger trucks. 

Next to the delivery wagon, in which electric power has scored a 
great success, trucks of 2-ton and 3-ton capacity are the most com- 
mon forms of electric vehicles — though the 5-ton size has come into 
general use for brewery service — several hundred being run by brewers 
in New York, while one St. Louis company has nearly a hundred. 
Electric trucks of 6- and 7-ton capacity are also built. In order to 
obtain the increase in load-carrying capacity, the size of the motor 
must naturally be enlarged, with a corresponding increase in the power 
consumption, which calls for a very much larger battery. In order 
that the capacity of the battery may be sufficient to give the vehicle 
a practical radius of travel on a single charge without unduly adding 
to the weight, the speed is reduced, so that electric trucks of 2-ton 
capacity usually have an average speed of 8 to 10 miles an hour; 
3-ton trucks, 6 to 9 miles an hour; while 5-ton trucks seldom exceed 
7 miles an hour. 

Characteristics of Cliassis. The electrics listed by the General 
Vehicle Company afford an excellent example of a standard design 
of chassb applied to cars ran^ng from 1000 pounds up to 5 tons' 
capacity, the intermediate sizes being 2000 pounds, 2 tons, and 3| 
tons. Naturally, the first two are delivery wagons and are capable 
of traveling 45 miles on a single charge of the battery at a maximum 
speed of 12 and 10 miles per hour, respectively. The 2-ton wagon, 
while capable of the same mileage, has & maximum speed of but 9 
miles per hour. This is further reduced to 8 miles per hour for the 
3J-ton truck, which has a radius of 40 miles on a charge, while the 

207 
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5-toQ truck travels only 7 miles an hour as a maximum and has an 
extreme radius of 35 miles on a charge. In evety case, only a single 



Fi«. 22. Rear Vie« of G.V. 4000-Pound C 



motor is used, and as the design in all other respects is also standard 
for all sizes, a description of the 4000-pound wagon will suffice. 



Fig. 33. General Electric Motor 

With the exception of the use of a single-motor drive, a large 
numher of the parts empioj'et! are practically the same a^thQ^^-M^^ 
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in other makes of electrics. The foundation of the entire car consists 
of a pressed-steel frame, to which are directly riveted the cradle for 



Fig. 24. R*ar Aile ol G.V. Z-Ton Truck 

carrying the battery, the spring hangers, and the supports for the 
countershaft bearings, 

A view of the complete chassis will be found in Fig. 2. 
The view is taken from above and illustrates every essential except 
the battery. At the rear are the semi-elliptic springs, the solid-steel 
axle, artillerywheels with solid rubber tires and large driven sprockets, 
driving chains, the single motor suspended from a transverse tubular 
member on the frame, the enclosed silent-chain drive from the motor 
to the countershaft, the wiring in conduits from the controller to the 
motor, and the countershaft with its radius rods to equalize and 
maintain its distance from the rear axle. These rods also serve to 




of G.V. Z-Ton Truck 



take the stresses of driving off the rear springs. Just in front of the 
countershaft is the steel cradle for the battery trays; at the left, that 
is, at the front of the truck, is the steering gear, forward axle, springs, 
and wheels. , 
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An excellent view of the entire bottom construction, which gives 
a clear idea of the arrai^ment of the power and the drive, is shown 
in Fig. 22, while the essentials comprising it are shown in detail in 
Figs. 23, 24, and 25. Fig. 23 is a G.E. multipolar, ironclad motor. 
Fig. 24 shows the rear axle, while the forward axle and its steering 
attachments are shown in Fig. 25. A 44-cell storage battery furnishes 
current at 85 volts, the motor being wound to operate economically 
at this voltage. The battery is in sectional form, in crates of such 
weight and size as to permit of easy removal or of replacement from 
either side of the vehicle. It is so arranged that it may be recharged 
without disturbing it; but, where two batteries are employed, a 
charged set may be easily and quickly substituted for the exhausted 
battery. 

The controller is of the continuous-torque type which will per- 
mit of changing the motor speeds by degrees without interrupting the 
power between any of the steps. This gives a gradual and steady 
acceleration, without the jerk and strain so detrimental to the life and 
cfBeiency of every part of the vehicle. The motor is designed along 
the lines which have proved so successful in street-railway work. It 
has a very heavy shaft as well as a simple and durable brush rigging 
and is wound to show not only a high efficiency but also a high capac- 
ity for overload. The armature shaft, which is carried on annular 
ball bearings that tend to greatly increase the efficiency of the motor 
as a whole, is suspended on a transverse bar pivoted to the side mem- 
bers of the frame forward of the rear axle. This pivoted suspension 
keeps the motor shaft parallel with the countershaft throughout the 
entire range of chain adjustment and permits the use of an efficient 
silent-chain drive, which, as will be noticed in Fig. 2, is enclosed in 
an aluminum housing. 

The countershaft is housed in and is carried on four taper-roller 
bearings inside the tube, the latter being held in self-aligning ball 
sleeves in hangers riveted to the sides of the frame. The two short 
driving shafts are connected by a spur diiTerential and carry at their 
outer ends small sprockets for the roller chains to drive the rear 
wheels, the entire countershaft being a complete unit. It is driven by 
a silent chain of ample width running over a small pinion on the motor 
and over the gear of the differential. Altogether, this is a very effi- 
cient form of truck. 
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GASOLINE VEHICLES 

GASOLINE DELIVERY WAGONS 
Classification Limits. It will be found on a brief examination of 
the subject that this is a far more comprehensive heading than would 
appear at first sight, as it includes everything from the httle three- 
wheeler up to the type known as the "light truck", but which is, in 
reaUty, also a delivery wagon with an open platform, or stake type of 
body. The range of carrying capacity is from one to two hundred 



Tie. 2S. AutocBT Two^ylinder Deliveiy Wagon 

pounds up to tme ton, or slightly more, as many delivery wagons and 
light trucks are built with a load capacity of 2500 pounds or even 
3000 pounds. 

Autocar. The Autocar delivery wagon. Fig, 26, affords an excel- 
lent example of a vehicle designed especially for the most severe 
business conditions. The motor is of the two-cylinder, horizontal, 
opposed, four-cycle type, the cylinder dimensions being 4J-inch bore 
by 4^inch stroke, and is rated at 18 horsepower. The crankshaft is 
mounted on imported annular ball bearings, which not only add 
greatly to the efiiciency of the motor as a whole, but do away with the 
attention necessary to adjust plain bearings. This construction. 
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which ia far more expensive than plain bearings, also reduces the 
number of parts which are subject to damage should the driver 
neglect to provide sufficient oil. The lubrication system is entirely 
automatic in operation. Two flywheels are carried on the crankshaft, 
the forward one having its blades cast staggered so as to set up a 
strong current of air, thus eluninating the necessity of a belt- or gear- ' 
driven fan, while the rear flywheel carries the clutch. The impor- 
tance of providing ample weight in the balance wheel is something to 
which insufficient attention has been devoted in the past, its influence 
upon the starting ability and the smooth-running qualities of the 
vehicle being extremely marked, especially where a two-cylinder motor 
is employed. Both flywheels on the Autocar motor are counter- 
weighted, and this, supplemented by a careful balance of all the 
reciprocating parts, makes an extremely smooth- and quiet-running 
motor with unusual starting and grade-climbing ability for its size. 

The crankcase is split horizontally into two sections, the lower 
half carrying the cylinders, crankshaft, camshaft, and water pump, 
while the upper half carries the push-rod guides, the magneto, the 
oiler, Bnd a gear for driving the water pump. The magneto and 
oiler are both driven through bevel gears and short shafts,, reducing 
the possibility of failure in these two highly important essentials — 
ignition and lubrication — to a minimum. The upper section of the 
crankcase is readily removable, carrying its parts with it and thus 
giving access to the crankpin hearings without the necessity of 
dismantling the motor. A Bosch magneto with a fixed firing point 
is employed, thus taking this element of control out of the hands of 
the driver. Lubrication is by a force-feed oiler delivering oil through 
a sight feed to the crankcase, from which the pistons, crankpins, 
and main bearings are lubricated by splash. Both the magneto and 
the lubricator are simply attached to the crankcase by wing nuts 
so that they may be removed without the aid of tools. A hydraulic 
speed regulator, connected in the circulation circuit of the cooling 
water, controls a throttle placed in the intake manifold between the 
carburetor and the cylinders, limiting the speed of the motor to 14(H) 
r.p.m. and that of the vehicle to 18 to 20 miles per houi;. 

A patented floating-ring clutch, which has been developed on the 
same make of pleasure cars and used for a number of years, constitutes 
the first step in the transmission. It consists of a bronze floating 
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ring, lined with cork iaserts on its inner face, and is mounted on four 
keys on the Inside of the rim of the rear flywheel, thus rotating with 
the latter. Two cast- 
iron rings, adapted to 
clamp the bronze ring 
when the clutch la en- 
gaged, are mounted on 
the clutchshaft which 
extends into the trans- ' 
mission case. Engage- 
ment is accomplished by ^'''- "' '''"™' Do.bi^R«i«ctio„ Fi«tb, r™ axi. 
a sliding trunnion and four toggle links, the motion of which is 
checked by a dashpot and a plunger. This insures gradual automatic 
action, entirely free from jerk, regardless of the care exercised by the 



driver. The addition of small springs to the floating ring eliminates 
all noise, whether the clutch be engaged or not. 
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The transmission housing is all in one piece, except its cover plate, 
and has been so designed that all the shafts and gears may be removed 
without disturbing the housing itself. The shafts are lat^ and are 



n«. 29. AutocHT Eagine and TrnnsnuBSion Mounted on Separate Sub-Frame 

carried on adjustable roller bearings, while the gears have broad faces 
and heavy teeth. Three speeds forward and one reverse, operating 
progressively, are provided, lubrication being obtained by covering 
the shafts and gears with a bath of semi-fluid oil. 






Both front and rear axles have been designed especially to meet 
the requirements of the heavy service imposed upon them in carrying 
the load on solid rubber tires. The front axle is Qf the ^ubuf^rtype. 
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with extra heavy yokes for the steering spindles, which are made 
integral with the spring saddles. Adjustable roller bearings are 
employed in the wheel hubs. The rear axle is of the full floating 
type, with a double-gear reduction. A bevel pinion at the end of the 
propeller shaft meshes with a large bevel gear on a short transverse 
shaft, from which the drive is transmitted to the differential case by 
means of a pair of substantial spur gears, the method of mounting 
them being shown by Fig. 27. The complete axle, as well as the 
spring suspension, the brakes, and other details are shown in the 
rear view, Fig. 28. 

One of the chief features of advantage on the Autocar delivery 
wagon is the mounting of the complete motor and transmission, 
barring the rear axle, on an independent sub-frame, as shown in Figs. 



Pi«. 31. PUa Viow qt White DeUvery Wagoo Chaoais 

"9 and 30. An illustration of the complete chassis would show every 
part of the power plant to be accessible by lifting the bonnet, while 
the complete unit, as shown separately, may be removed from the 
chassis and replaced by another. The rear view of the chassis, 
Fig. 28, shows the relative location of all the essential parts, including 
the gasoline tank, which is placed transversely on the main frame 
directly under the driver's seat. The frame is of pressed steel, 
perfectly rectangular and heavily reinforced. Two sets of brakes 
net on drums attached to the driving wheels, while the suspension 
consists of double-elliptic springs in the rear and semi-elliptic springs 
placed forward directly under the motor. 

White. This may be regarded as a representative standard 
design, as will be evident from the photo of the chassis. Fig. 31, show- 

gl3 
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ing that it differs from heavier-capacity vehicles of the same make 
only in being shaft-driven and having lifter dimensions. It is built 
in 1500- and 3000-pound sizes, the chassis illustrated being of the 
latter capacity. Single rear tires are usually fitted on the smaller 
car, and pneumatics are frequently employed to take advantage of the 
higher speed thus made possible, an example of this practice being 
illustrated by Fig. 32. Ap>art from the difference in dimensions and 
tire equipment, both sizes are the same, each being equipped with a 
33- by 5i-inch motor, the cylinders of which are cast in one piece, 



Fig. 32. White Delivery Wacon with Ught Top Body and pDeuoiatic Tireg 

with the intake and exhaust passages integral. This motor is rated 
at 30 horsepower and fitted with a compression release for starting. 
A single-nozzle water-jacketed carburetor supplied with hot air from 
a jacket on the exhaust pipe, a high-tension magneto for ignition, 
and a gear-driven centrifugal water pump comprise its auxiliaries. 

GASOLINE TRUCKS 
Load Efficiency Increases with Size. It will be apparent that 
above the 2-ton size the load efficiency increases, as, once a certain 
point is reached, additions to the weight caused by increasing the 
dimensions of the load-carrying space and adding to the power of the 
motor are disproportionately small as compared with the increase in 

816 
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load capacity. " For example, one truck of 3-ton 'capacity has a chassis 
weighing only 4500 pounds, which tips the scales at 5200 pounds 
completely fitted, or "all on"; on the other band, another chassis 
for the same nominal carrying capacity, i.e., 3 tons, weighs 6000 
pounds. However, as no standard for rating the load-carrying 
capacity of gasoline trucks has ever been attempted, and one maker's 
5-ton truck is sometimes no larger than the 3-ton truck of another, 
it is often difficult to make comparisons that will be fair on a basis of 
catalogue weights alone. 

MOTOR DETAILS 
Design 

Both the design and construction of internal-combustion motors 
for commercial use are along lines similar to those employed on 
pleasure automobiles except as modified by the requirements of 
the more severe service. This necessitates a higher factor of safety 
throughout, such as increased provision for lubrication and cooling; 
extra large bearing surfaces, which must be readily accessible for 
adjustment, except, of course, where antifriction bearings are 
employed; increased crankshaft dimensions; broad gear faces; and 
a considerably increased weight of flywheel in order that the motor 
may develop as high a torque as possible at low speeds. The greater 
amount of weight in the rim of the flywheel also eliminates motor 
vibration to a considerable extent and makes the engine run much 
more smoothly. Such variations of design as are usual in the pleasure- 
car motors are to be found in the commercial type; in fact, where a 
manufacturer builds both types, the same lines are followed in each 
case, the only practical difference being in the dimensions and speeds. 
It will be necessary, accordingly, to refer to only a few of the more 
representative makes. 

Long Stroke, Low Speed. Generally speaking, a commercial 
motor is of the long-stroke low-speed type, sonje idea of the propor- 
tions being obtainable by the dimensions of the White and the 
Pierce-Arrow motors for 5-ton trucks. The former has a 4i-inch 
bore by a 6J-inch stroke, while the latter measures 4| by 6 inches. 
Similar small variations in dimensions are to be noted in practically 
every make, in conformity with the 'varying standards of compression 
and volumetric requirements adopted by their designers. This will 
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be apparent by a comparisoD of a few makes, such as the Locomobile, 
5 by 6 inches; G.V. and Mercedes, 4,25 by 5,9 inches; Peerless and 
Kelly, 45 by 6J inches; Vulcan, 4| by 5§ inches. No increase is made 
in motor dimensions above the 5-ton size, the extra carrying capacity 
being gained by higher gear reductions and lower speeds, the Vulcan 
motor mentioned being employed on both the 5- and 7-ton sizes of 
that make. These motors are variously rated at 35 to 40 horsepower, 



Pig. 33. Peeil«g 5-Toq Motor, T-Hesd Type 

viz, Vulcan, 36 horsepower; White, 40; Kelly, 38.5; Peerless, 32.4; 
Pierce- Arrow, 38. 

Causes of Variations in Ratings. The variation in the ratings 
is due to a number of causes, although one of the chief reasons is the 
differences in the practice followed, i.e., in some cases, the power 
stated is the maximum indicated horsepower based on the dimen^ons 
DXN 
2.5 

bore, N the number of cyUnders, and 2.5 an arbitrary constant 
derived from taking the speed characteristics of a large number of 
motors and striking an average representing a piston speed of 1000 
feet per minute. In other cases, it is the result of actual brake tests 
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Fig. 34. White 40'Uanep(iwer BIock-Typd Motor lor S-Toa 



Fig. 35, Pierce-Anon Motor for 5-Tod Truck 



Digitized t, Google 
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and is accordingly based on the maximum r.p.m. rate of the motor; 
while in still others it is the power which the motor is capable of 
developing at the speed at which it is controlled by the governor, 
usually 800 to 1000 r.p.m,, to give the best service from the truck of 
the capacity for which it is designed. For instance, the rating of 
the Kelly motor is based on a speed of 900 r.p.m., while that of the 
Peerless, Fig. 33, of the same dimensions, is its indicated horsepower 
figured according to the above formula. The White motor. Fig. 34, 
is an example of the L-head type; while the Pierce-Arrow, Fig. Z5, 
like the Peerless already mentioned, is of the T-head type. 

Accessories 

Ignitktn. In every department of commercial-car practice, the 
designer aims to make the operation of the machine as nearly auto- 
matic as possible and to that extent to relieve the driver of any 
opportunity to exercise his discretion. The usual practice is to 
employ a magneto fitted with an automatic spark-timing device. 
This operates on the principle of the centrifugal governor and is 
controlled entirely by the speed of the motor, so that when the motor 
is stopped the spark timing is fully retarded and there is no danger 
from a "back-kick" as is the case where this precaution is inadvertently 
overlooked. As the motor speed increases, the occurrence of the 
spark in the cylinders is automatically advanced to correspond, 
thus relieving the driver of this important function and preventing 
the abuse of the motor in unskilled hands. The same slight differ- 
ences in detail as found on the pleasure type are also found in the 
ignition systems of commercial cars. 

Carburetors. Carburetors also are the same both' in principle 
and construction as on the pleasure cars, except in instances where 
they have been specially designed for commercial service, in which 
case the modification applies to the construction. In view of the 
very general custom in this country o? leaving the design of auxiliaries 
to the accessory manufacturer, the number of these instances is very 
small, so that in the majority of cases the carburetor manufacturer 
sells the same carburetor for either type of vehicle. To permit of the 
eflicient utilization of lower-grade fuels, ample provision is usually 
made for heating the carburetor by a large warm-water jacket and a 
supply of hot air taken from a collector located on the exhaust pipe. 

220 
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Cooling Systems. The so-called direct system, in which air is 
relied upon to keep the cylinder walls of the motor at a temperature 
that will permit of efficient operation without danger of seizing, 
was never attempted on commercial vehides except in the lighter 
sizes. Most of these were light delivery wagons, although one make 
of 3-ton trucks employed a blower system for several years. How- 
ever, air as the cooling agent without an intermediary in the form of 
a water circulation has been definitely abandoned on the commercial 
car. Both the principles and the operation are the same as on pleas- 
ure cars, due allowance being made for the more severe service by 
increasing the size of the pump, the' section of the cylinder jackets, 
the area of radiating surface, and the diameter of the connections. 

Radiator Construction. The radiator is the most vulnerable 
part of the truck, and precautions are therefore taken to protect 
it from injury. In order to be proof against the constant vibration 
and jolting, the gilled-tube type of radiator is employed in the 
majority oMnstances. Accidental damage is usually provided against 
by extending the frame and equipping it with a bumper, and further 
protection is sometimes afforded by mounting a heavy wire screen 
in front of it. This is done more frequently on honeycomb, or 
cellular, radiators, as they are liable to suffer severely when prodded 
with the steel-shod pole of a horse-drawn truck, and are difficult 
and expensive to repair. In the case of the gilled-tube type, only 
those tubes actually struck are likely to be damaged and they will 
frequently bend without rupture, while often nothing more serious 
happens than the bending and derangement of the cooling fins 
with which each tube is surrounded. These tubes are placed ver- 
tically and, in the case of the Reo 2-ton truck radiator, IHg, 36, 
are made demountable, so that a damaged tube may be easily replaced 
in a short time without the necessity for making any soldered repairs. 
It will he noted that each pair of tubes is held in place by a bolted 
yoke, so that upon loosening the yoke they may be lifted out. This 
illustration also clearly shows the flat copper tubes, which are placed 
with their narrow edges facing the air current, as well as the copper 
radiating fins attached to them. The upper and lower parts of the 
radiator are hollow castings, which form tanks, the sides merely 
providing a support and spacer for the tubes. The usual construction 
consists of a removable tank, which forms the top and bottom 
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chambers, with a bank of gilled tubes having their ends expanded 
and soldered into perforated plates, the solder playing an unim- 
portant part, as such joints cannot be rehed upon where there is 
much vibration, 

Unless properly provided ag^nst, one of the chief souroea of 
injury to the radiator arises out of the twisting of the frame under 
torsional stresses. Flexible joints between the radiator, and motor 
are accordingly necessary to take care of relative movement, and it is 
common practice, both 
in this country and 
abroad, to employ rubber 
hose for this purpose. 
By reason of the heavy 
loads carried and the use 
of solid tbes, this precau- 
tion is not sufficient to 
guard the -radiator 
against the effects of 
vibration and road 
shocks, 30 that it is usu- 
ally mounted on some 
kind of spring suspension. 
This spring suspension 

Fi«. 36. Reo DemounUHe-Swtion Gilled-Tube Radiitor USUally COUsistS of a pwr 

of helical springs, one on 
either side, so that the radiator has no solid connection with its sup- 
port. In some instances, the radiator is hung on a pair of trunnions, 
similar to a gun mounting, but this form, while providing ample 
allowance for movement, does not cu^ion it against shocks. Still 
another method consists in mounting the radiator on an extension 
of the motor, the motor itself being carried on a three-point support, 
so that the radiator and motor move together; but, unless provided 
with some form of spring buffer between them, this type suffers 
from the same disadvantage as the one just mentioned. Figs. 37 
and 3S show some typical methods of radiator protection. 

Fans. In every case, the radiator is supplemented by a fan 
driven at high speed, and, in view of the slow travel of the heavier 
trucks, the proper working of the coohng system depends upon the 
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efficiency of the fan, since the speed of the vehicle cannot force a 
strong draft of air through the radiator as it does in a touring 
car. Thus, the fan is a very important part of the cooling system 
on a slow-moving vehicle, as it 
must provide an ample draft, no 
matter how low the road speed 
may be, otherwise the engine is 
liable to heat beyond the point 
where the oil begins to lose its 
lubricating qualities. An ineffi- 
cient fan allows excessive heat- 
ing every time it is necessary to 
climb a long hill. 

CirculatiTig Apparaiua. In 
the majority'of cases, the cooling 
water is circulated by a pump on coramercial-car motors, though 
many heavy trucks, such as the Kelly-Springfield, have thermosiphon 
drcutation. This pump is of the centrifugal type and is capable 
of delivering a much greater volume of water than are those employed 
on pleasure-car motors of corresponding power, owing to the reduced 
road speeds of trucks. These pumps vary more or less in design, 
but are based almost without exception on the centrifugal principle, 
as the latter is the only one which will permit of a thermosiphon 
drculatioQ through it in case the impeller ceases to revolve. A 
stoppage of the gear type of pump also stops the circulation at once. 

Lubrication. Granting that an excess can be prevented from 
reaching the combustion chambers of the cylinders, it is axiomatic 
that the power plant of a motor 
truck cannot have too much oil. 
Iq commercial service, the de- 
mands upon the lubricating sys- 
tem are quite as severe as they 
are upon the cooling system, and 
the failure of one usually involves 
the failure of the other in a short 
time. Hence, a greater amount 
of oil must be provided and every precaution taken to insure its 
resduDg the bearings. Except for the increase in the quantity of 
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lubricant, thb does not differ in any way from the requirements of 
the pleasure car. Consequently, the systems employed are practically 
the same in both cases. The White lubrication system shown in 
Fig. 39 illustrates a typical sight -teed system. 

Motor Qovernors 
Of the two chief evils that beset the motor truck in the hands 
of the untrained driver — speeding and overloading — the former is 
the more destructive, as the driver who will overload his truck will 
also run st excessive speeds, and, with a heavy load, this is severe 
punishment for the entire mechanism. The practice became so 
common in the early days of the motor truck — nearly all drivers 



Fig. 38. Sight-Feed (Drop) Lubricating SyitEin on Uncd on White Ttuclis 

then being graduates from the pleasure-car field — that it has now 
become customary to govern the speed of the motor. The governor 
itself is usually sealed to prevent its being tampered with by the driver. 
General Characteristics. The most generally accepted type .is 
that of the usual centrifugal governor attached directly to the motor 
and operating a butterfly valve in the intake manifold between the 
regular carburetor throttle and the valve ports. Owing to the high 
motor speeds and the slight amount of movement necessary, the gover- 
nor is very small and compact, so that it will frequently be found incor- 
porated in the crankcase at the end of the camshaft. A variation 
from this is a drive taken from an outside auxiliary, such as the mag- 
neto shaft or water-pump shaft. In either case, the speed of the 
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governor is always directly proportional to that of the motor itself 
and bears no relation to that of the vehicle. This is a disadvantage 
at times, as in pulling through a heavy road on low speed when the 
maximum power of which the motor is capable is required. 

Controlling Car Speed. An improvement on this practice has 
been the adoption of a vehicle "speed controller" which, while acting 
on the motor itself in the same manner as the usual motor governor, 
is controlled directly by the speed of the car and bears no relation to 
that of the engine. With this type, the motor is free to run at any 
speed at which the hand-operated throttle will supply it with fuel, 
so long as the speed of travel does not exceed that for which the 
governor, or controller, is set. So far as the motor is concerned, it is 
not directly governed and may be speeded up to any extent necessary 
to pull the car through heavy going or out of a ditch, as the controller 
does not come into action while the car is moving slowly. Practically, 
the only disadvantage of this type is the fact that it does not prevent 
the motor from racing, as does the former, when the load is suddenly 
removed, with the throttle open. The vehicle speed controller is 
driven either from one of the front wheels or from a shaft of the 
transmission, as its operation depends entirely upon the speed of 
the car. In addition to the centrifugal method of speed control, the 
hydraulic principle is also employed. It will he apparent that as 
the motor speed increases the circulation of the water, as driven 
by the pump, does hkewise, and there is a corresponding rise in 
pressure in the cooling circulation. This rise in pressure is utilized 
to act on a large diaphragm connected with a plunger attached 
to a butterfly valve. A description of some of the governors in use 
will make clear the method of taking advantage of the different 
principles of operation. 

Centrifugal Type. In Fig. 40 is illustrated a typical centrifugal 
governor designed for attachment to one of the auxiliary shafts, as 
will be noted by the driving gears at the bottom. As the revolving 
weights tend to spread against the compression of the helical spring 
surrounding the spindle on which they revolve, they push up a yoke 
to which a shaft directly connected with the throttle valve is attached. 
As in the case of the steam engine, this valve is entirely independent 
of the hand-operated valve which may thus be left all the way open. 
The details of construction of the Pierce governor are shown by 
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the sectional view, Fig. 41, in which the weights are at the right. 
As the triangular weights open under the centrifugal Force generated, 
they push the rod forward, and, as this rod has a rack cut on it 



Elg. 40. 




b1 Diiigrains of Centrifuciil Type of Gov. 



that meshes with a pinion on the butterfly valve, this action tends 
to dose the valve. A spring keeps this rod pressed against the 
spindle on which the weights are mounted, but is not connected with 
the spindle in any way. As is true of al! governors in this service. 



Fie. 41. Sectional View of Pierce CentrifuciJ Motor GovetDOC 

a speed adjustment and a method of sealing it against tampering 
are provided. 

Hydraulic Type. An example of the hydraulic type of governor 
is- shown in section in Fig. 42, while the application of this form of 
governor is illustrated by the Reo 2-ton truck motor. Fig. 43. As 
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will be seen in the section, this type consists of a water chamber, 
diaphragm, spring, and operating lever; the operating mechanism 



being combined with the 
governor proper results in 
a simple and compact 
unit which requires only 
one connection. This 
connection is led from the 
circulating system on the 
cold-water side, as will be 
noted in Fig, 43, in order 
to bring it close to the 
pump. As the speed of 
the pump increases, the 
pressure increases, and 
the diaphragm is forced 
down against the spring, 
carrying with it the lever 
operating the valve 



Fig. 43. Hydraulio C 
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through a rack and a pinion. As the pressure decreases, the spring 
returns the diaphragm, and with it the valve, to its normal position. 
The water chamber, operating-lever housing, and the spring-retaining 
plug are sealed so that the adjustment cannot be varied without 
disturbing one of these seals. In this, as well as in the centrifugal 
type where the adjustment is effected by altering the tension of a 
spring, it will be obvious that the spring could readily be screwed 
up eo tightly that no speed of which the motor was capable would 
have any effect on the governor, thus practically cutting out its 
action altogether. 

POWER TRANSMISSION DETAILS 
Clutch and Transmission 

Clutches. Cone Type. A comparison of the specifications of a 
number of representative makes of trucks reveals a variation in 
clutch design about equivalent to what would be found on an equal 
number of pleasure cars, except that a greater number of instances of 
the leather-faced cone occur in the trucks. This is the oldest type 
employed on the automobile and is likewise the simplest in construc- 
tion, which probably accounts for its more general retention in the 
commercial field. What is termed the direct conical type, in which 
the leather-faced cone engages by moving forward into the corre- 
sponding wedge-shaped recess of the flywheel, is in more genera! use 
than die indirect, or internal, cone in which the male member moves 
backward into engagement. An example of the latter type is found 
on the Peerless trucks, while the Garford, Kelly, Vulcan, Mais, and 
Pierce are representative of the former. In the case of the Pierce, 
the cone operates in an oil bath, the others running dry, as is more 
often the case. 

Multiple-Disc Type. The Packard and Autocar in this country 
and the De Dion in France have long been fitted with a three-plate 
type, the Albion (British) having a single-plate form of clutch in the 
heavier sizes. Multiple-disc clutches are found on the Locomobile, 
the Mack, and the Reo, and other American makes. 

Transmission. Owing to the great reduction in speed necessary 
between the motor and the driving wheels, transmission plays a 
more important part on the commercial vehicle than it does on the 
pleasure car. On the latter, its services can be dispensed with in an 
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emergency, as the car can be started on the direct drive in case of 
accident to the intermediate speeds, but this would manifestly be 
impossible on a heavily loaded truck. In this connection, it is to be 
noted that the term "transmission" has come to signify the "change- 
speed gearset" atone, doubtless owing to the awkwardness of the latter 
appellation, and does not apply to the transmission of the power 
from the motor to the rear or front wheels or to all four, as the case 
may be. 

Sliding-GeaT Type. In the majority of instances, the sliding-gear 
type of transmission is employed for commercial work, in which the 
gears are actually slid into engagement with each other to effect 
the various ratios of driving and driven members. This type is 



Fig. 44. Type of Tnnsmisuon Employed on White Shaft-Driven Truoke 
practically universal on the pleasure car, so that only a brief reference 
to it is necessary here. On almost all except the lighter vehicles, it 
provides four forward speeds, the others having but three speeds and 
reverse. Fig. 44 shows the White transmission as employed with 
a shaft drive. Owing to the controlling connections being absent, 
this has been inadvertently photographed with both the first, or 
lowest speed, and the direct, or highest speed, engaged. The large 
gear at the left, shown in engagement with its corresponding gear on 
the layshaft, gives the first speed. By moving it forward until the 
gear just ahead, with which it is integral, meshes with the next gear 
to the right on the layshaft, the second speed is obtained. Moving 
the single gear at the right back until it meshes with the right-hand 
gear of the pair on the layshaft gives third speed. For fourth speedy 
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or direct drive, this same gear is moved forward, its forward face 
being cut in the form of a dog clutch that engages a similar gear 
permanently attached to the clutchshaft. This is unusual, as the 
dog clutch is generally formed of a smaller diameter extension on 
the hub of the direct-drive gear. The two gears at the extreme right- 
band end are permanently engaged and serve to drive the layshsft. 
By moving the largest gear to the extreme left, the reverse is engaged, 
this being effected through an intermediate pinion, or idler, part of 
which is just visible below the main shaft at that point. The moving 
members slide on splines cut on the main shaft, the shding being 
sometimes effected by making the main shaft of square section. 
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A ^milar transmission, combined with a bevel drive and spui^ 
gear differential on a jacltLshaft for side-chain final drive, is that of the 
Peeriess, Fig. 45. This Is shown engaged on the direct drive, so 
the dog clutch is not visible. The material used in the housing is 
usually aluminum, sometimes cast iron, and, in the case of the 
Locomobile, manganese bronze. Annular ball bearings are employed 
in many instances, the bearings themselves being apparent in the 
White transmission and their mountings in the Peerless. Taper 
roller bearings are also employed for the same purpose. Operation 
is almost invariably by the selective method, the gear lever being 
shifted across through a gate to pick up one or the other of the 
shding members shown. The control lever of the White, which b 
mounted directly on the transmission housing, is shown in Fig. 46. 
This lever is more often mounted at the side in a fixture also carry- 
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ing the emergency-brake lever, as on the Pierce. Oa this truck, 
only three forward speeds are provided. 

Mack Tranamiasion. Hie Mack transmission, fig. 47, is a 
selectively operated type in which the gears of the various speeds 
are always in mesh, small clutches being designed to slide in either 
direction on the squared main shaft, engaging the particular speed 
desired. These clutches are practically small gears which mesh 
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with internal-gear members attached to the driving members. 
They will be noted lying between the driving gears on the main shaft, 
in the iHustration. The gear housing in this case is of phosphor bronze. 
Use of "Dog" Clutches. A variation of the Mack type of trans- 
mission employs what are known as "dog" clutches, probably from 
the fact that they apparently bite into one another, being cut with 
a comparatively small number of heavy teeth on their end faces. 
These teeth, if they can be properly so-called, are of heavy section 
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and are cut with an easy angle which insures ready engagement. 
This will be noted in the direct-drive engagement o£ the White gear- 
set. The dog-clutch ■ type of gearset has been employed more in 
Great Britain than in this country. Its great advantages are that 
the driving gears are constantly in mesh and that the dog clutches 
can be engaged without particular attention being paid to the speed 
at which the two shafts are revolving, as is necessary with the sliding- 
gear type. The details of a transmission of this kind, as well as 
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of the method of operation, are clearly shown in Fig. 48, which is a 
Cotta transmission designed for use on worm-driven trucks. As 
shown in the illustration, the first, or low, speed is engaged, the 
clutch on the layshaft at the lower right-hand corner being in mesh 
with Its counterpart on the large, or low-speed, gear. The clutch- 
shaft being at the right-hand end of the gear box, as shown, the drive 
is then through the pinion on it, the large gear below, with which 
it is in mesh, and then through the layshaft and the pair of gears 
at the left-hand end, these gears being fastened to *^ieir respective 
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shafts. The other gears, with the exception of the clutchshaft 
pinion previously mentioned, are free to rotate on their shafts and 
are permanently in mesh. However, the mak members of the 
individual clutches, while free to slide on the shafts, must turn with 
them, so that when engaged they "pick up" the various gears cor- 
resixinding to the different speeds. 

, Sileni-Chain Transmiaaion. Another form of transmission, 
which has been used to a greater or less extent abroad, but which 
has found little favor here, is the silent-chain type. This is along 
similar lines to the Mack transmission illustrated, except that roller 
chains take the place pf the permanently meshed gears, dog clutches 
being engaged to pick up the latter according to the speed desired. 
Final Drive 
Until,a few years ago, there was a sharp line of demarcation 
between the pleasure car and the commercial vehicle where the 
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important, final drive was concerned. Practically all pleasure cars 
were shaft-driven, and, to the same extent, commercial cars were 
chain-driven. The tendency that has manifested itself in the interim 
makes it apparent that the history made in the development of the 
pleasure car is apt to repeat itself in commercial-car development. 
In other words, chain-driven trucks were largely in the majority 
a few years ago, but the recent advances made in live-axle construction 
have had a marked effect and their adoption has now reached such 
a scale that, barring something unforeseen, the chain on the truck 
will soon disappear as it has from the touring car, r 

833 , - 
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Glassitication. As at present employed, there are four general 
classes of final drive on commercial cars. In the order of their age 
and present comparative importance, these are: first, the double 
side-chain from a centrally located countershaft carrying the differ- 
ential and the bevel drive, and usually combined with the gearset, or 
transmission, so called; second, the worm drive, which differs from 
the bevel-gear type only by the substitution of a worm and a worm 
wheel for the bevel gear and the pinion ; third, the double-reduction 
live axle, in which a bevel-gear drive is employed in connection with 
a second reduction in speed through the spur gears; fourth, the so- 
called internal-drive rear axle, in which the first reduction is through 
the conventional hevel gear and the second is by means of a small 
spur pinion meshing with an internal gear cut on the inner face of a 
drum attached to the driving wheel. It may occasion some surprise 
to note in this connection that the worm drive is mentioned as being 
second in point of seniority, and further that no mention is made of 
the standard bevel-gear live axle. In the first place, the use of the 
worm on automobiles dates back to its employment on the Lan- 
chester pleasure cars in 1898 and its adoption on the Dennis busses 
in London in 1903, on which it has been regularly used ever since. 
No mention is made of the standard bevel-gear axle here, since the 
latter is only adapted for use on light cars. The higher speeds at 
which these vehicles run do not necessitate the employment of 
extremely high reduction ratios, so that a live axle of this type may be 
employed without having to make the bevel gear of a size that would 
seriously reduce road clearance, on the one hand; or a bevel pinion 
that would exceed the mechanical limitations of this form of drive, 
on the other. It is rarely employed, however, on vehicles of more 
than 1} tons' capacity, and the ease with which the entire speed 
reduction necessary may he carried out in a single step by means of 
a worm gear will doubtless make the straight bevel type obsolete 
on commercial vehicles within the next few years. 

Side-Chain Drive. Until the introduction in this country, at a' 
comparatively recent date, of the worm drive, some form of double- 
reduction gearing has been used on all heavy motor trucks. The 
form most commonly used has been the double ^de-chain final drive, 
in which the primary gear reduction is obtain^ by means of a bevel 
gear driving the jackshaft and a secondary reduction in the cbuns 
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and sprockets. This type of drive, utilizing roller chains, has been 
used on nearly all heavy motor trucks since the inception of the com- 
mercial vehicle. With but one or two exceptions, on all these 
trucks of American manufacture no attempt has been made to house 
the chains in, and they run exposed to dirt, mud, and water, 

Statidard Types. A typical American side-chain drive for trucks 
of medium capacity is shown in Fig. 49, which illustrates a Timken 
unit. Except for the provision of brakes and sprockets at its outer 
ends instead of wheels, the countershaft, or jackshaft, is practically 
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a bevel-gear live axle. The rear axle is what is known as a "dead" 
axle in that it has no moving parts other than the wheels which 
revolve on bearings mounted on it. The two wheels are kept at a 
predetermined distance apart, and their parallelism is preserved by 
two distance, or radius, rods. A little consideration will make it plain 
that the thrust of repulsion against the ground of the driving wheels 
must be taken up on the vehicle before the latter can move, other- 
wise the rear axle would tend to travel forward independently until 
choked by the springs, which would then take the driving effort. 
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This is frequently done on pleasure cars, and makes a flexible power 
transmission which is easy on the mechansim and the tires, but which 
is not practical with the heavy loads handled on trucks. Hence, the 
radius rods are employed to transmit this strain to the frame of 
the car, but, at the same time, they must provide tor a certain amount 
of relative movement in both a vertical as well as a horizontal plane, 
besides affording a certain amount of flexibility. 

Radiiis atid Torque Rods. Fig. 50, which represents a well- 
worked-out radius-rod design, illustrates how these various require- 
ments are met. Starting at the right-hand end of the rod which is 
attached to the rear axle, it will be seen that this design consbts of 
a connecting-rod type of bearing that permits movement in a vertical 
plane, as this bearing is held on a tubular section of the axle and 
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is kept well lubricated. Just forward of the bearing is a heavy spindle 
which pivots the rest of the rod on the rear bearing, so that ample 
provision is made for lateral movement. The rod proper is in two 
parts held together by the compression of a heavy helical spring, whic^ 
relieves the mechanism and tires of the initial thrust of starting, and 
also prevents shocks to the rear axle reaching the frame via the 
radius rod. Further provision for movement in a vertical plane is 
made by the attachment of the forward end of the rod to the frame, 
which forms a pivoted yoke. The threaded portion and the locked 
collar, noticed at the forward end, allow for adjustment in the length 
of the rod, this adjustment being provided for in the spring rod 
by the nut shown inside the yoke at the forward end. On shaft- 
driven cars> a torque rod is employed to take this thrust and abo 
to take up the twisting effort, or "torque," of the prpp^tl^, .^Ijaft. 
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Speed Reduction. The rear axle proper is simply a drop for^ng 
of I-beam section representing the strongest and lightest cross- 
section for s beam. It is forged integral with the pads, or saddles, for 
attaching the springs and is machined to receive the wheel bearings 
and the bearings of the radius rods which complete its construcUon. 
The driving sprockets are bolted to the pressed-steel or cast-steel 
brake drums and the latter are in turn bolted to the wood artillery 
wheels. On trucks of two to seven tons' capacity, the speed reduc- 
tion between the motor and the rear wheels ranges all the way from 7 
to 1 to 14 or 15 to 1. The first step in the reduction is carried out in 
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the bevel-gear drive of the countershaft and rarely exceeds 4 or 5 
to 1, as the use of a lai^r bevel would involve the use of a cumber- 
some and weighty housing. The remaining reduction is accom- 
plished by the difference in the driving and driven sprockets. How 
great this second reduction may be can be seen from Fig. 51, which 
is a rear view of a standard design of side-chain-driven heavy truck, 
the Packard. A study of this illustration will make clear several of 
the details of axle, spring, brake, and radius-rod construction 
described in previous paragraphs. 

Wonn Drive. The worm gear was tried tentatively on steam 
traction engines in England as early as 1850, but it was not until 
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1898, when it was applied to the driving of the Lanchester car, that 
it was seriously taken up for this purpose. The Lanchester worm is 
a peculiar variation of the more familiar Hindiey type and is placed 
under the wheel to insure lubrication- An illustration of this worm 
gear will be found in the section devoted to the transmission of 
electric pleasure vehicles, as worm gears of this type are imported 
from England for use on the Detroit electric cars. The first rear- 
axle motor-truck drive of the worm type was a 3^ton Dennis bus 



Fig. 52. Phantom View of Pierce Worm-Driven Resr Aile 

and quite a number of worm-driven Dennis busses have been in 
service in London for several years. Dennis was also the first to 
running in London, This was first put in service in 1903 and, though 
its introduction met with considerable opposition, it proved a success, 
mount the worm over the wheel, producing the so-called "overhead" 
type, which feature also came in for much criticism owing to its 
alleged failure to provide lubrication. It will be perfectly obvious 
that with the worm-wheel housing only partly full of oil this criticism 
would be unfounded, as the wheel acts as an excellent conveyor 
to carry the oil up to the worm. Eight years' use in London without 
failure of lubrication bears out this statement. 
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Deveh-pment. The London General Omnibus Company was the 
first to design and manufacture on a large scale a new type of worm- 
gear axle in which the worm gear was mounted on a separate assem- 
bly. This design has superseded others until now, with some modi- 
fication, it is accepted practice. The worm and the wheel are 
mounted in a very rigid block and, with their bearings, housings, 
etc., form a complete unenclosed transmission unit, as seen in 
Fig. 52, which is a phantom view of the worm gear employed on the 
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Pierce trucks, the makers of the latter having been the pioneers 
in introducing this type into the United States. This unit is dropped 
into the bowl-shaped rear-axle housing and bolted in place. This 
mounting lends itself readily to accurate machining, every part 
being open and easily accessible. This is also true of the unit as 
a whole where inspection, adjustment, and repair are concerned. 
This housing is of heavy construction and, as it is ri^d, prevents 
road shocks or stresses, other than those coming through the driving 
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axles, from disturbing the alignment of the worm gear. The houangs 
of the driving shafts, or axles, are tubular, and the shafts themselves 
are assembled through the tubes into the squared sockets in the 
differential. This makes a very accessible assembly as, by pulling 
out the driving axles and disconnecting the universal joint, the worm 
unit can be lifted out of its housing. The socket, with several 
keyways in it extending forward from the worm proper, is for the 
reception of the sptined end of the propeller shaft from the gearset 
This keyed socket is the slip end of the rear universal joint in the 
shaft line and is designed to prevent relative movement of rear axle 
and of gear set from imposing excessive stresses on the propeller shaft. 

The driving thrust and the torque are taken on a short heavy 
torque rod, which will be noted extending forward from the rear- 
axle housing just below the universal joint. This is a heavy drop 
foi^ng and, as will be clear, is mounted on a heavy spindle at the 
axle housing, allowing for movement in a horizontal plane; while at 
its forward end, which is made in the form of a yoke, it is carried 
on a horizontal pin permitting a vertical movement to compensate 
for variations in the vertical distance between the axle and frame 
caused by the compression and recoil of the springs. Its location 
is made clear in the chassis view. Fig. 53. 

Fig. 54 shows the form of mounting adopted by the Timken 
Company for the David Brown type of worm drive which they 
manufacture. This is the same as that employed on the Pierce 
trucks, but both the method of mounting and the bearings differ. 
The Timken Comj)any use their own taper roller bearings, while the 
Pierce Company use annular ball bearings. The worm is of the 
so-called straight type, meaning that it is of uniform diameter 
throughout its length as distinguished from the "hourglass" type. 

Standard Types of Worm Gears. In the straight type, the worm 
is cylindrical through its entire length, and the worm wheel into 
which it meshes is concave. In the hourglass type, both worm and 
worm wheel are concave. The advantage claimed for the latter 
form is the greater area of engagement, thus spreading the driving 
strain over a greater number of teeth and reducing the pressure on 
the surface of both. On this type, however, there is only one portion 
in which the worm and the worm wheel can be located with respect 
to each other in order to take advantage of this greater area of con- 
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tact, while on the straight type it is necessary only to locate the worm 
correctly, with respect to the worm wheel, in one direction, since the 
worm is cylindrical and uniform in diameter throughout its entire 
length. The straight type is therefore much less liable to damage 
through misalignment. With the hourglass type, a slight misplace- 
ment in any direction is liable to prove fatal, so that the chances of 
trouble in practical operation are greatly reduced in the straight type. 
Efficiency of Worm Gears. In an elaborate test of three differ- 
ent types of worm gears {by types in this connection being meant 
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differences in tooth form and pitch) made at the Brown and Sharpe 
plant to determine which form was best adapted to automobile use, 
efficiencies ranging from 90.2 to 95,5 were obtained on the first speed, 
91.3 to 93.4 per cent on the second speed, and 90,1 to 97.6 per cent 
on the diretft drive. The results obtained with a bevel-gear-drive 
test made for comparison were 91.4 to 96.6 per cent on first speed, 
94.5 to 99.3 on second, and 94.0 to 99.2 on direct drive. So far as 
the life of the worm is concerned, mileage records obtained on com- 
mercial cars range from 40,000 to 110,000 miles, the lower figure 

841 
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being considered only fair for a well-made straight type of worm; 
while, on pleasure cars, three years of constant service was not 
thought at all unusual. 

Double-Reduction Live Axle. As sufficient drop in speed can- 
not be had with a bevel gear through a single reduction without 
making the driven bevel gear of impracticable proportions, thus 
involving excessive weight in the rear-axle housing and a dangerous 
lack of clearance between the latter and the ground, an intermediate 
spur reduction is introduced just forward of the bevel gears. One 
method of accomplishing this is illustrated by Fig. 55, which shows 
the extra speed reduction combined in the same housing as the 
differential and the bevel drive, an extra cover plate making it 
accessible. It will be noted that helical-cut gears are employed 
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instead of the straight-spur type, this form of tooth giving greater 
bearing surface, closer engagement, i.e., less backlash, or lost motion, 
between the gears and far less noise in running. Another form of 
double-reduction axle is the special type developed on the Autocar 
delivery wagon and illustrated in connection with the description of 
that vehicle. 

Internal Qear-Driven Axle. The internal gear-driven type of 
axle is another form of final drive that has been introduced in this 
country after a long and successful record abroad. Like the worm 
gear, it aspires to the honor of replacing the side chains and, like that 
form, also has already made considerable progress in this direction. 
In principle, this form of drive consists of making the driving axles in- 
dependent of, and external to, the rear axle proper, which, in this case. 
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13 of the "dead" type, usually a solid section, such as a square or an 
I-beam forging. Its function is merely to carry the weight of the 
car, although it also is made to serve both as a support and as a rein- 
forcement for the live axle. In the case of the Mercedes (German) 
trucks, on which it has been used since 1900, the driA/ing axle is 
placed forward of the dead axle. At their outer ends, the shafts of 
the latter carry small spur pinions whieh mesh with large internal 
gears cut on rings attached to drums on the rear wheels. One of 
these wheels and the driving pinion on the end of the live shaft are 
illustrated in Fig. 56, whieh shows this construction as carried Out 
on an American-built replica of the German truck in question. 

This same form of axle has been employed also for a number of 
years in Paris by the builders of the De Dion cars for their commer- 
cial types, chiefly busses. In this case, the live axle is carried above 
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its support. More than a hundred of these busses have been in 
service in New York for several years and, as more are ordered 
from time to time to meet the increasing requirements, it must be 
concluded that they have been satisfactory. The builders of the Mais 
trucks were doubtless the pioneers in the commercial use of this form 
of axle in this country, and the Mais internal gear-driven rear axle is 
probably the form in which this type is most generally used. In this 
case, the driving axle is placed forward of the dead axle. Upon com- 
paring the size of the driving pinion at the rear wheel with the internal 
gear, it will be apparent that a very large gear reduction is conven- 
iently obtainable by this method without in any way interfering with 
the road clearance of the vehicle. The first reduction conasts, of 
course, in every case, of the conventional bevel-gear drive, but, as will 
be noted from the part sectional views of the Torbensen and Garford 
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types of internal gear-driven axles, as shown in Figs. 57 and 58, there 
is very httle reduction between the bevei pinion and its gear. This 
decreases the amount of leverage the pinion has to exert and conse- 
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quently decreases the tooth pressure in proportion. In the Torben- 
sen axle, the live member, or countershaft, is placed to the rear of the 
I-beam supporting member, while in the Garford this is reversed. On 
the Jeffery "Quad", it is placed directly over the wheel support, as 



shown by Fig. 59, which illustrates the driving pinion and the wheel 
with its internal gear. As this truck steers, drives, and brakes on all 
four wheels, a universal joint is placed directly behind the pinion. 
Fig. 60 shows the wheel and its gear ready for mounting. A »me- 
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what similar design is found on the Christie front-drive tractor for fire 
apparatus, with the added distinction that on this machine only the 
rim of the driving wheel revolves and is carried on a ball bearing 
which is practically the size of the wheel itself. On the JeflFery, the 
wheel revolves on the two taper roller bearings shown. 

Differential Lock. The function of the differential, balance gear, 
or compensating gear, as it is variously called, is naturally the same 
on the commerdat vehicle as it is on the pleasure car, i.e., that of 
permitting one wheel to run free in rounding a turn so that it may 
travel the greater dbtance represented by the outside circle in the 
same time that the inner 
takes to traverse its orbit; 
but the differential has 
the unfortunate draw- 
back of not permitting 
any power to reach one 
of the driving wheels in 
case it is held while the 
other is free. This fre- 
quently occurs where the 
truck settles into a ditch 
or extra deep rut in a 
soft road, living the 
other wheel more or less 
in the aii. Under such 
conditions the entire 
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wheel, making the prob- 
lem of extricating the machine from this predicament much more 
di£Bcult. To overcome this disadvantage of the balance gear, it 
is customary to provide a differential lock. One form of this lock 
is illustrated in Fig. 61. On the right-hand side a four-jaw clutch is 
keyed to the drive shaft, but is left free to slide into mesh with its 
corresponding member on the differential housing to permit of lock- 
ing the differential gears. This clutch is operated through a suitable 
linkage from the driver's seat. By locking the differential, the sunken 
wheel wilt pull itself out if the truck is capable of exerting the 
necessary power. vtv_-v_-viC 
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Front Drives. Early DetehpvieiU. One of the earliest applica- 
tions of power proposed for road locomotion was the attachment of 
a self-contained power unit to existing horse-drawn vehicles, and a 
number of different types of such units were built in Europe in the 
early days of the industry. For some reason, none of them developed 
to the point of a conmiercial success. The front-wheel drive, which 
seems to have been discarded almost entirely for some years, has 
recently come to the fore again and has been developed very success- 
fully for fire apparatus, on which both mechanical and electrical 
methods of transmission have been utilized. 



Fig. SO. J^tTrry Wheel with InleriiBl Gear Ready for Mountiiis on Aile 

Electric Front Driee. The electric front drive has been utilized 
in numerous lines of business, more particularly for brewery and 
municipal service, for several years; the Couple-Gear tj-pe of electric 
motor wheel, previously described in the section on the transmission 
of power on electric cars, was employed for this purpose. In some 
instances, a single power wheel is used to haul a dump cart or similar 
slow-moving vehicle; or a unit, comprising a storage battery, con- 
troller, steering gear, axle, and two of these power wheels, is per- 
manently coupled to a truck in place of the axle and wheels used 
when drawn by horses. 
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The power to drive these motors may be supplied by the current 
from a storage battery or from a gasoline-electric generator. The 
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dynamo supphes the power directly to the wheel motors through a 
three-point controller, there being no other intermediate^ ^^t^if\c 
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member. This controller is fitted with two forward speeds and a 
single revCTse, the speed and amount of power utilized Being con- 
trolled chiefly by means of the spark lever and the throttle of the 
gasoline motor in the conventional manner. Fig. 62 illustrates a fire 
en^ne gasoline-electric tractor using Couple-Gear drive. 

Four-Wheel Drives. To meet the requirements of military 
service, a truck must be able to travel "wherever a team of mules can 
haul a load". Consequently, like that useful quadruped, it must 
be equipped with power-transmitting members at all four points of 
Contact with the ground. While the conventional type of truck , 
with one or the other of the standard forms of tran^nis^on driving 
only two rear wheels has proved eminently satisfactory for service 
wherever a sohd roadbed or its equivalent is to be found, it is (^ 
little use off the beaten track. Ditches, soft ground, sand, and mud, 
which do not even embarrass the army mule or, for that matter, the 
average team of farm horses, render the average motor truck abso- 
lutely helpless. To be able to extricate itself from bogs and ditches, 
it is necessary to be able to "^t up and git" on all fours. 

To take advantage to the full extent of this form of transmis^on, 
the majority of four-wheel-driven cars both drive and steer through 
all the wheels. Accomplishing this presents no particular mechani- 
cal difliculties. Three forms of drive have been developed for tiiis 
purpose; one in which the power is transmitted through bevd gears 
mounted on the steering knuckle.while a second emfdoys the interaal- 
gear type of drive using universal joints on the driving shafts just 
back of the wheels. The third type drives directly to the hubs 
of the wheels through hollow steering knuckles. This last type 
presents the simplest layout and was one of the first to be devdoped 
in this country on a commercial scale, having been built for several 
years by the Four Wheel Drive Automobile Company. 

This transmission is a simple modificatiim of the tiiree-^ieed 
individual-clutch type transmitting the power through a broad silent 
chain to a parallel shaft placed at the left to clear the engine. Tiaa 
can be seen more clearly in the photograph of the chassis, Rg. 63. 
This chain also serves as the first reduction in ihe ^leed, the second 
being through the conventional form of bevel gears at the rear and 
front axles. Each of these bevel-gear drives incorporates a diffei^ 
ential for balancing the tractive effort at the wheels, while a third 
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ditTerential centrally placed on the parallel driving shaft balances the 
amount of power transmitted to each pair of wheels. This third 
differential is built in the large sprocket of the silent-chain drive and 
is provided with a locking device controlled by the driver. A brake 



Fig. 63. ChuuB of Foui-Wheel Drive Truck 



drum 19 mounted on the parallel shaft on either side of the main 
differentiaL These transmission brakes are for regular service, the 
emergency brakes being mounted in drums on the rear wheels. 



Owing to their location, the former retard all four wheels simul- 
taneously. There are, of course, four imiversal joints. Steering is 
accomplished by means of the front wheels only, so that the rear 
axle is of the conventional full-floating construction. 
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Jeffery "Quad". Thb truck is representative of the second 
class, or internal gear-driven type mentioned, and has been devel- 
oped particularly to meet the I'nited States Army requirements.". 
The motor is a four-cylinder block-cast type with L-head cylinders 
rated at 32 horsepower and is fitted with duplex ignition, i.e., using 
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two sets of spark plugs simultaneously. The motor is offset to the 
right side of the frame and mounted on a three-point suspension, 
as shown by the plan view of the chassis. Fig, 64, The drive is 
by shaft to a centrally placed four-speed selectively operated gearset 
of the sliding-gear type, but the latter differs from the conventional 
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form of this type of gearset in that it has no direct drive. The pro- 
peller shafts are gear driven from the layshaft of the transmission, 
this construction bringing the forward one suffidently to one side to 
clear the motor. Three differentiab are employed, one on each axle 
and one in the gear box, all being of the Wayne gearless type. Both 
axles are "dead" and are fitted with steering knuckles. The trans- 
verse driving shafts at either end are placed above the axles and 
springs and have universal joints just inside of the wheels and directly 
over their steering pivots, as shown by the sectional view. Fig. 65. 
The driving pinion is supported from the steering knuckles between 
two taper roller bearings and drives an internal gear mounted in the 
enlarged wheel hub. Bolted to this large hub and the wheel itself is 



Fig, 66. ChMUB of JeOery "Qu*d" 

a tii^ssed-steel drum for an external brake, a dust-excluding felt 
packing being fitted between the drum and the gear ring. The 
ability of the four-wheel drive to extricate itself from heavy mud and 
sand with the same amount of power is due to the tendency of the 
front wheels to climb over obstacles and, at the same time, assist in 
the propulsion of the weight. Enclosed wheels are employed to cut 
down the resistance. Fig. 66. 

Electric Transmission 
Advantages. The practice of utilizing electricity for power dis- 
tribution in manufacturing plants was already well established before 
the 'advent of the automobile on a commercial scale, and attempts 
were made at an early day to utilize its advantages for transmitting 
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the power on the latter. Despite the numerous difficulties met with 
at the outset in the application of the sliding-gear transmisaon, the 
employment of electricity has never become as general as its advwi- 
tageswouM appearto warrant. A great amount of experimental woric, 
however, has been done, and numerous different systems evolved. 
Probably the only example of the consistent employment of electric 
transmission at the present date is to be found in its use on gasoline- 
electric-railway motor cars, of which quite a number are in service. 
As the limitation of weight, one of the most important factors to be 
considered on the automobile, is lacking in this application, it can 
hardly be said to represent an 
exact parallel. 

One of the chief advan- 
tages of the employment of 
electric transmission is the 
possibility of running the 
gasoline motor const^tly at 
its normal speed, at wfaidi it 
develops its lutad output 
most economicaliy and with a 
minimum wear. The sharp 
contrast between the speed 
variations required of the gas- 
oline motor employed with a 
mechanical transmission and 
with one of the electrical tj-pe 
is shown by the curves in 
Fig, 67, With the electric transmission, the gasoline motor speed 
remains constant from the time of starting right up to 50 miles 
an hour. 

Several Systems. To those familar with electric practice it 
will be plain that several methods of utilizing electridty for the 
transmission of the power on an automobile are available. In general, 
however, they may be divided roughly into three divisions. The 
first of these is simply a replica of that commonly, employed in manu- 
facturing plants, i.e., mechanical energy as produced by an engine 
is converted into electrical power, transmitted to an electric motor 
at a distance, and there reconverted into mechanical energy. This 
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double eonveraon naturally entails a loss of effidency; but, in manu- 
facturing practice, this is considerably less than where the power is 
directly transmitted from the engine to the tool at which it is to be 
used, and the efficiency increases with an increase in the distance 
between the two. 

The second system involves the conversion of mechanical into 
chemical energy in the storage battery, from which the current is 
drawn to operate electric motors in the usual way. Fig. 68. This is 
really a self-contained electric in that it carries its own charging plant, 
with the further advantage, however, that the excess capadty of the 
generator is always available for driving the vehicle. Or, to put it 
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the other way around, the greater part of the current from the gasoline 
motor electric-generator unit is employed for running the car, and 
the excess current utilized for charging the storage battery, which 
is then said to be "floated on the line." 

The thu^ system is based on the principle employed in the cradle 
type of electric dynamometer, in which an electric generator is so 
mounted that its field may revolve in, response to the drag exerted 
on it by the armature, this tendency being counteracted by a balance 
lever attached to the field. By means of weights placed on this 
lever, the effort exerted may be accurately weighed, and the power 
developed by the prime mover driving the generator may be calcu- 
lated within close limits. 
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DETAILS OF CHASSIS AND RUNNINQ QEAR 
SprlitEs 

The problem of [woviding a form of spring suspension that will 
not be overstifF when the car is empty and still provide sufficient hold- 
ing powers to withstand rough road work with a full load, which the 
designer of the touring car has had to face, is aggravated a hundred- 
fold on heavy trucks. Between the "load" and "no load" points 
of the pleasure car, there is a comparatively small range. When a 
touring car weighing 4000 pounds, all on, has its full load of seven 
passengers averaging 150 pounds each, their combined weight 
represents only 25 per cent of the weight of the vehicle itself, but 
when a 5-ton truck, weighing slightly over five tons when empty — say 
11,000 pounds — receives its full load of five tons plus anywhere from 
10,000 to 14,000 pounds, the increase, instead of being from to 25 
per cent, is from to 100 
per cent plus. There is 
also the far greater tend- 
ency to side sway, owing 
to the height at which 
the toad is ordinarily 
carried. 

Semi-Elliptic Usual 

rSj. flO. Prinoiple of the Compenrntini Spring TvnP Aa it noi-mits 

Support Employed OB Hfflvj, T™a« ■ ')!*• ^S It permits 

keeping the center of 
gravity down, gives less recoil under heavy shock, and is less subject 
to lateral stresses, the flat semi-elliptic type of spring is almost 
universally employed on commercial vehicles, from a delivery wagon 
up to a 7-ton truck. By delivery wagon in this connection is meant 
the type specially designed for commercial service and not the con- 
verted touring-car type in which pleasure-car standards remain 
unaltered, and the high three-quarter elliptic spring at the rear 
is not uncommon. 

It will be apparent, however, that no form of spring suspension 
would be sufficient in itself to cover such an extended range of loading 
as that mentioned and still give even a fair approximation to efficiency 
. at either extreme. Maximum carrying ability is the chief thing to 
be provided, and using springs that will do this alone would be an 
easy matter; but the problem is to guard against the maximum 
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stresses to which the springs will be subjected under heavy loads and 
still have a suspension that will prevent the motor and driving 
mechanism of the truck from being jwunded to pieces when the 
vehicle is running without a load. To achieve this, it is customary to 
employ rocking shackles at one end and some form of sliding, or com- 
pensating, support at the other, although in numerous instances the 
springs are shackled at both ends in the same manner. As the driving 
strain is practically always taken on radius, or distance, rods in the 
case of side-chain-driven cars, and on torque rods on cars of the shaft- 
driven type, there is ample altitude for variation in this respect. 

Principle of Compensating Support. The sketch. Fig. 69, illus- 
trates the principle upon which all compensating supports for the 
springs is based. Of course, this applies only to the reai^wheel springs, 
which are usually called upon to bear anywhere from 60 to 85 per 
cent of the useful load., The front springs are usually pinned to 
the dropped dumb ends of the frame forward and shackled to brackets 
at their j-ear ends. The front end of a rear spring is shown by the 
illustrati<;n. Given a suspension sufficiently stiff to withstand the 
maximun) load of which the truck is capable, it will be apparent 
that when empty the body will be lifted and the sliding end of the 
spring will be against the right-hand end of the support. The spring 
is then under its minimum compression and will respond more readily 
to shock. 

Usuul Types. In as much as the greater loads carried far more 
than offset the lower speeds at which commercial cars travel as com- 
pared with the pleasure type, there can be no comparison of the 
braking requirements of the two. This is particularly the case in as 
much as the greatest strain does not come on the brakes because of 
the infrequent necessity for stopping suddenly but on account of 
their continued use in holding the loaded truck back on long hills. 
Commercial-car brake design naturally varies with the type of vehicle 
and likewise with its carrying capacity. On light delivery wagons, 
the type employed is the same as used on touring cars, viz, internal- 
expanding and external-contracting asbestos-fabric-lined shoes in 
pressed-steel drums on the rear wheels. In some instances, the 
practice, usually confined to the higher-priced pleasure cars, of placing 
the two sets of brak*"" "'de by side so that they contact on the same 
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drum and can be enclosed against the entry of dirt and water, is also 
found. An example of the first type mentioned is shown in Fig. 70, 
which illustrates a Timken worm-driven rear axle. The brakes on 
the Reo chassis are shown in Fig. 71. 

Braking All Wheels. Considerable discussion has arisen from 
time to time regarding the advisability of braking on all four wheels; 



Timten Worm-Driven Rear' J 



but, prior to the advent of the four-wheel drive, this was tried in only 
a comparatively few instances. In addition to providing greater 
retarding power, the advantage of eliminating the tendency to skid 
has also been attributed to the front-wheel brake. When all four 



Fig. 71. Brake Detail, Reo 2-Toii Cbuais 

wheels are driven, brakes are applied to all simultaneously, the brak- 
ing effort at each wheel being equalized by a compensating device. 
On the Jeffery "Quad", these brakes are applied directly to the 
wheels themselves and consist of a simple and well-worked-out 
internal-expanding cam-actuated type, as shown by Pig. 72. 

2S6 
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TRAILERS 
Utilizing Excess Power. Trucks, like all other motor vehicles, 
must necessarily be equipped with power plants capable of success- 
fully meeting exceptionally severe conditions imposed by heavy 
grades and by muddy, sandy, and snowy road surfaces, as well as 
the normally easy grade and road conditions encountered by the 
average truck during a very large proportion of its service. Hence, 
there is a large reserve power-plant capacity idle for a great part of 
the time. From the economic standpoint, it is a wasteful condition 
for a truck with sufficient power to handle a ten-ton load on smooth 



level roads to be restricted to the five-ton load which its structural 
parts permit. This applies proportionately to all sizes of conunercial 
vehicles, from the very lightest up, and it accounts for the widespread 
use to which trailers are being put. 

Two-Wheel Types. For light- and medium-capacity service, 
trailers can be made with only two wheels, thus keeping the wheel- 
'base of the double unit down and permitting of much higher speeds. 
Trailers designed for use in connection with the lightest types of 
delivery wagons, such as the Ford, or for the thousands of ex-touring 
cars that are spending the second period of their existence in a com- 
mercial r&le, usually carry a load of about 400 pounds. They are' 
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made to lit any standard make of automobile, a special bracket 
being fitted to the rear of the frame of the car. Connection is made 
by means of a tongue fitted with a sniveling pin and locked with a 
thumb nut, so that the trailer may be attached or detached quickly 
without using tools; the pin in question, together with the fact that 
the trailer has only a single axle, allows for universal relative move- 
ment between it and the towing car. 

Four-Wheel Types. It is in the employment of what is prac- 
tically a second truck, where its carrying capacity is concerned, that 
the use of the trailer shows the greatest operating economy, and 



Fig. 73. Troy Trailer for Motor Trudm 

specially designed vehicles have been developed for this purpose. 
The builders of the Troy wagons have evolved a special type of 
trailer for the motor truck, as shown in Fig. 73. 

Troy Trailer. It will be noted upon referring to the illustra- 
tion. Fig. 73, previously mentioned, that the construction of the 
Troy trailer is along very similar lines to those generally followed in 
motor-truck construction. In fact, the trailer is practically a motor 
truck without power and, as if is subjected to even heavier loading 
and more severe strains than the latter, is built accordingly. 

Both sets of wheels are designed to steer and are controlled by 
the drawbars at each- end of the trailer, the cross-connecting rod of 
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the steering gear being attached to the under side of the drawbar 
near its rear end. As the drawbar follows its towing truck around 
corners, it also serves to swerve the front wheels of the trailer in the 
same direction. 
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Introduction. The essentials of the electric automobile are 
few in number and simple in construction. They are, first, the 
storage battery, or source of power; second, the electric motor, 
forming the medium through which the current is transformed 
Into mechanical energy; and, third, the drive, or means by which 
the power of the motor is in turn applied to the propulsion of the 
vehicle. There are, naturally, differences in design and in the 
details by which the power produced at the electrical end is 
applied to driving the machine. Where these differences are of 
sufficient importance, they are described in detail, and illustra- 
tions of the vehicles and their component parts are given, thus 
making it easy to distinguish them. 

FUNDAMENTAL FEATURES OF THE ELECTRIC 

THE STORAGE BATTERY 

There is probably no other single electrical device in general 
use about which there is so much popular misconception as the 
storage battery, or accumulator, as it is more technically known. 
It does not in itself create a current of electricity — as does a primary 
battery, such as the familiar dry cell, in which chemical processes 
actually generate a current of electricity — and for this reason the 
storage cell is called a secondary battery. The word storage in con- 
nection with this type ia really a misnomer, as the process by which 
it absorbs and re-delivers electricity is not one of storage in any sense 
of the word, but ojnsists of chemical conversion and reconversion 
upon a reversal of the conditions. As is the case with, electric 
vehicles, there are numerous different forms of storage batteries, for 
many of which special advantages are claimed; but in general all 
lead-plate batteries are very much ^ike, and a description of one 
will make dear the principles upon whicti all are based. Theoreti- 
cally, the principle of the Edison battery Is also the same, i.e., that 
of a chemical reaction upon the passage of the charing current 
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through the cell and a reconversion upon a reversal of the condi- 
tions, but it differs so radically in practice that a detailed descrip- 
tion of its construction is given. 

CONSTRUCTION AND ACTION OF TYPICAL CELL 
General Descr^tion. 'In order to obtain an understanding of 
just how these processes are carried on, it is necessary to become 
familiar with the internal action of the cell on receiving and di^i- 
cbarging a current and, for this purpose, it is essential to delve into 
chemistry somewhat. Before taking up this subject, it may be well 
to mention that a battery is composed of a group of cells, each of which 



Fi«, 1. Typied Btttety Plata 

is a complete and self-ctmtained unit, though the term battery is 
indiscriminately applied to both. In a description of its working, a 
cell is naturally referred to, as all are alike. A cell contiata of two 
ada of lead grida with pocketa so cast in them thai what is kntnen as the 
"active material" may be securely held even in case of severe jolting and 
vibration. When filled with the active material, these grids are called 
plates and are divided into two groups, one positive or + (plus) in 
character, and the other negative or — (minus), of which typical 
illustrations are given in Fig. 1. As it is necessary, in order to obtain 
maximum efficiency, to oppose a surface of negative capacity to each 
surface of a positive nature, every storage cell will be found to have 
one more negative than positive plate. It is possible to distinguish 
them in this manner, where other indications are lacking, but as it is 
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most essential that they be known, the terminals or connections of the 
groups are plainly marked by the makers either by the plus and minus 
signs or in some other equally plain manner, such as painting the 
positive terminal red. These groups of plates are known as electrodes 
and are inserted in a jar containing a soludon termed the eledroli/te, 
which consists of water and sulphuric acid. Fig. 2 shows a sec- 
tional view of a small cell. 
' Electrolyte. The solution in which the elements of the storage 

battery are immersed, or electrolyte, as it is termed, consists of 
pure sulphuric acid and distilled, 
or other pure, water. Concen- 
trated sulphuric acid is a heavy oily 
liquid having a specific gravity of 
about 1.835. A battery will not 
operate if the acid is too strong, 
and it is therefore diluted with suf- 
ficient water to bring it about 1 .27.') 
for a fully charged cell. While a 
battery is being discharged, the elec- 
trolyte becomes weaker as part of 
the acid is combined in the plates 
in producing the current. This 
weakening of the electrolyte causes 
the specific gravity to drop 100 to 
150 points during the complete 
Fig. 2. A^bi«isto™«eCeu discharge. During the charge, this 

acid is returned to the electrolyte, 
thus increasing its strength until it again reaches the normal 
gravity. There being no loss of acid, it is never necessary during 
the normal service of a battery to add any acid to the cells. 

Unless acid is actually kTimim to have been lost out of a cell, none 
should ever be added during the entire life of the battery. 

When the ceils have been allowed to gas too freely, for reasons 
that are explained later, there is more or less spray of acid through the 
vent holes, but the amount of acid lost in this way is so small as to be 
entirely negligible. The gravity of the electrolyte need not neces- 
sarily be exact, as in a fully charged battery a range of from 1.250 to 
1.300 is permissible. 
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PurUy of Acid and Water. Both the acid and the water used in 
making electrolyte should be chemically pure to a certain standard. 
This is the same standard of purity in acid as is usually sold in drug 
stores as "C P" (chemically pure), or by the chemical manufacturers 
as "battery acid". In this connection, the expression "chemically 
pure" acid is sometimes confused with acid of full strength, approxi- 
mately 1.^35 sp.gT., and at the same time chemically pure. If this • 
chemically pure acid of full strength be mixed with distilled water, the 
mixture will still be chemically pure but not of full strength. On the 
other band, if a small quantity of some impurity be introduced into 
the acid, it would not materially reduce the strength, but the add 
would no longer be chemically pure. 

DeUrmination of Strength of Acid. The usual method of deter- 
mining the strength of electrolyte is by taking its specific gravity, 
this method being possible because of the fact that sulphuric acid is 
heavier than water. Therefore, the greater the jHxqxntion oi add 
contained in the electaulyte, the heavier the solution or the higher 
its gravity. By specific gravity is meant the relative weight of any 
substance compared with distilled water as a 'basis.' Pure water, 
therefore, is considered to have a gravity of 1. An equal volume of 
chemically pure sulphuric acid weighs 1 .835 pounds. It, therefore, 
has a specific gravity of 1.S35 and is referred to as "ei^teen thirty- 
five". As it is customary to carry the gravity readings out to three 
decimal places, the gravity of water, which is 1, is written 1.000 and is 
spoken of as "one thousand". These specific gravity readings are 
usually taken by means of a hydrometer, shown in Fig. 3, and dis- 
cussed on page 8. 

Temperature Correction. Since the electrolyte, like other sub- 
stances, expands when heated, its specific gravity is affected by a 
change in temperature. If electrolyte has a certain specific gravity 
at 70° F. and is then heated, the heat will cause the electrolyte to 
expand, and although the actual strength of the solution will be the 
same as before heating, yet the expansion will cause it to have a lower 
specific gravity, the difference amounting to approximately one point 
(.001) for each three degrees rise in temperature. For instance, if 
electrolyte has a reading of 1.270 at 70" F. and the temperature be 
raised to 73° F., this increase in temperature will expand the electrolyte 
sufficiently to drop its gravity from 1.275 to 1.274. On the oihtx 
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hftnd, if the temperature had dropped to 67° F., this would have 
caused the gravity of the electrolyte to rise to 1 .276. Since change of 
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t^nperature does not alter the strength of the electrolyte but merely 
changes its specific gravity, the gravity reading should be corrected 
one point for every three degrees change in temperature. For con- 
venience, 70° F. is considered normal and is the point from which 
corrections are made. This refers to the temperature of the electro- 
lyte itself and not to that of the surrounding air. Table I shows the 
parts of water by volume, the parts of water by weight, and the per- 
centage of acid to water to produce different specific gravities. 

Replaeing Efxtporatvm or Other Losses. The electrolyte, or solu- 
tion, in the cell consists of a mixture of sulphuric acid and water; the 
sulphuric acid does not evaporate, but the water does. When the level 
of the electrolyte becomes low, it is due under normal conditions to the 
evaporation of water, and this loss should be replaced with water only. 
There being no loss of acid, it is never necessary during normal service 
to add any acid to a battery. Of course, if a jar is upset and acid 
spilled, or if a jar breaks and the acid leaks out, it must be replaced. 
Care should be taken to see that the cells do not become flooded with 
water when washing the car; this is apt to short-circuit them across 
the lead connectors and if it enters the cells to disturb the specific 
gravity of the electrolyte. 

Unless acid is actually known to be lost out of a cell, none should 
ever be added during the entire life of a battery. The amount of acid 
lost in the form of spray due to the gassing of the cells is so small that 
it may be neglected. Only distilled water or other water of approved 
purity should be used for replacing evaporation. Most natural waters 
contain impurities, some of which are chemically injurious to the 
batteries, while others are not. Any water to be regularly used in a 
garage for battery purposes without distillation should be submitted 
to the battery manufacturer for approval. 

It is necessary that the plates and separators be covered with 
electrolyte at all times. When adding water, cover the plates about 
J inch. Do not put in more than this amount on the theory that if a 
tittle is good more is better, since cells that are over-full tend to slop 
while the car is running and will also be apt to lose electrolyte while 
charging, as gassing raises the level of the solution in the cells. 
Replace evaporation every five to fifteen days, depending upon the 
conditions of service. The best time for adding water is just before a 
charge. This may be done most conveniently with tb" aid of a 
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syringe of the type ordinarily used with a hydrometer. Keeping 
the cells filled to the proper level with electrolyte is quite as important 
as not allowing them to stand discharged for any length of time. 
AdjusHng the Specific Gravity. The best indication of the condi- 
tion of a storage cell at any time is the specific gravity of its electrolyte 
and the treatment to be given should always be governed by the latter. 
The electrolyte of a fully charged cell of the vehicle type when first 
put into service should have a specific gravity of 1.270 to 1.280. 
Although this will change somewhat with age, the battery will con- 
tinue to give good service between the limits of 1.250 and 1.300. If 
the gravity should ever rise above 1 .300, it should be lowered promptly 
by replacing some of the electrolyte with pure water. Low gravity 
in a cell is usually caused by acid being combined in the plates through 
lack of charge; although, if a jar has been upset and acid spilled, or 
the jar is leaking, no amount of changing will bring its specific p^vity 
up to the proper point. A decreasing specific gravity in the elecbt>- 
lyte throughout the cells of an entire battery is an indication that 
sediment is accumulating in the bottom of the jars and that the 
battery requires washing. This is true, of course, only when the tow 
reading is not due to insufficient charging. 

Before attempting to raise the specific gravity of any cell by 
adding acid, chaige the battery until certain that a maximum gravity 
has been reached or, in other words, that no acid is still combined 
with the plates in the cell. For example, if the electrolyte in a cell 
should be adjusted to 1.275 when 50 points of acid still remain in the 
plates, the gravity would rise to 1.325 if the cell were subsequently 
charged to its maximum. 

To adjust the specific gravity to its proper value (1.270 to 1.280), 
first bring the battery to its true maximum, which can be assured only 
by charging until there is no further rise in gravity during a period of 
at least twenty-four hours of continuous charging at about one-half 
the normal finishing rate. If, after this, the specific gravity is too 
high, remove electrolyte down to the level of the plates with the 
syringe and replace with pure water to J inch over the plates; if 
the specific gravity is too low, replace with 1.300 electrolyte, adding it 
in small quantities to prevent bringing about the opposite condition. 
When much adjustment is necessary and facilities are available, 
S3 should be the case in a garage handling many electric vehicles, 
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it is good practice to pour the electrolyte out of the cells into a gkzed 

earthenware vessel or a lead-lined tank, and to raise or lower the specific 

gravity of this electrolyte as conditions demand. About one-third 

of the electrolyte is held in the plates and the separators and cannot 

be poured out, and this 

should be allowed for in 

estimating the proper 

gravity before refilling 

the cells. In cases where 

there is a wide variation 

between different cells, 

further adjustment may 

be necessary. 

Hydrometer and Its 
Use. The specific gravity 
of a liquid is tested by 
means of an instrument, 
termed a hydrometer, con- 
sisting of a weighted 
glAss tube having an 
appropriate scale. The 
depth to which this 
instrument sinks in the 

liquid to be tested shows 

its specific gravity by the n 1^ i /^ \ 
reading of the scale at 
the level of the liquid. 
Fig. 3 shows the several 
types of hydrometers, 
while beside each is an 
enlarged view of the 
scale. The Type V-1 is 
more commonly used 
with electric vehicle bat- 
teries, and Type S-1 with ■ ^p \ / 

starting and lighting bat- 
teries. Type M is employed in the battery rooms of central station? 
where more exact readings are required. 
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Where only occasional readings are taken a testing set, such as 
that shown in Pig. 54, Part II, will serve all purposes, the acid being 
transferred from the cell to the glass tube by means of the syringe, 
putting in just sufficient to float the hydrometer clear of the bottom. 
For constant use in connection with either vehicle or starting and 
lighting batteries, the type shown in Fig. 53, Fart II, is most practical. 
The readings may be made more rapidly, and there is no danger of 
spilling acid on the tops of the cells or on the hands. To prevent the 
hydrometer from sticking to the sides of the barrel, it is necessary 
to hold it vertically to take the reading. As some of the cells on cer- 
tiun makes of cars are not so situated that the test can be made in 
this way, the soft-rubber plug in the bottom of the ^ass barrel is in the 
form of a trap so that when sufficient acid has been drawn into the 
barrel, the hydrometer nozzle can be removed from the vent hole 
of the c^l and held in a vertical position, and the acid will not 
run out. The and should be immediately returned to the same ceU. 

Fulure to replace the acid withdrawn for a test in the same cell 
from which it was taken is apt to cause trouble. For example, if add 
is taken from one cell, and, after making the reading, it is replaced 
in another cell, the result is that the amount of acid taken from the 
first cell is later replaced with water, making the electrolyte that 
much weaker, and vice veraa. As soon as sufficient electrolyte has 
been drawn into the barrel, care being taken to see that the instru- 
ment is not sticking to the sides of the latter, note underneath the 
level of the liquid the graduation on the stem of the hydrometer. 

For the convenience of the tester, a thermometer has been 
dedgned with a special scale opposite the mercury column. This 
scale corresponds to the temperature scale and indicates at a glance 
the correction required for the temperature reading. See Fig. 4. 
Opposite 70° it will be noted that the scale reads zero ; above this the 
correction is plus and below it minus. In making readings, however, 
it is not customary to note a temperature correction for each, but 
simply to record the temperature at which the tests are made, 
and if the variation is sufficient to make the correction important, 
this is done after all have been taken. The necessary temperature 
corrections for the specific gravity are g^ven from 30" to 100° F. 
in Table III, Fart II, but in this case the rated specific gravity for 
various stages of diarge is based .on_a_temperature of 80° F. 
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A hydrometer test, however, cannot always be considered as 
conclusive evidence of the condition of a cell. The hydrometer 
alone may sometimes be a very unreliable guide as to the charged or 
discharged condition of a cell. For example, if electrolyte or add 
had just previously been added to the cell without the knowledge of 
the tester, the hydrometer reading would apparently show the battery 
to be fully charged when the reverse might be the case. Conse- 
quently, voltage tests must be used in addition as, in the instance just 
dted, the voltmeter would give an indication directly opposite to that 
of the hydrometer. Under average conditions, however, the hydrom- 
eter alone will closely indicate the state of charge, though it is not 
to be relied upon in all cases. When there is not enough electrolyte 
in the cell to make it possible to use the hydrometer for a test, add 
enough distilled water to restore the normal level and then charge 
for at least one hour before making the test, as, when recently added, 
the water will remain at the top of the cell, and the reading thus taken 
will be valueless. Charging the battery mixes the water thoroughly 
with the acid of the electrolyte. 

Specific gravity readings between 1.275 and 1.300 indicate that 
thebattery is fully charged; between 1.200 and 1.225 that the battery 
is more than half discharged; between 1.150 and 1.200 that the battery 
is nearing a fuUy discharged condition and must be recharged very 
shortly, as otherwise serious damage will result; below 1.150 that the 
battery is exhausted and must be recharged immediately. 

Vanations in Readings. Where the specific gravity In any cell 
tests more than 25 points lower than the average of the others in 
the battery, it is an indication that this cell is out of order. Depend- 
ence should not be placed, however, on a single reading where there 
is any question as to the specific gravity. Take several readings and 
average them. Vaiiations in cell readings may be due to short- 
circuits inside the cell; putting too much water in the cell, causing 
loss of electrolyte through overflowing; or to loss of electrolyte caused 
by a cracked, or ieaky, jar. Short-circuits may result from a broken 
separator or from an accumulation of sediment in the bottom of the 
jar reaching the plates. 

When first testing the cells, low specific gravity in one or more of 
them may often be equaUzed by charging, during which frequent 
readings should be taken at short intervals. If the specific gravity 
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in any of the cells does not rise to 1.260 after the other cell readings 
indicate that the battery is fully charged, it is an indication that the 
low ceil is in need of internal adjustment, and it must be dismantled 
in accordance with the instructions given under that head. See also 
instructions under "Renewal of an Element" for the method of 
remedying the trouble. 

Quite a substantial percentage of battery troubles — and this is 
particularly the case with starting-system batteries that are usually 
neglected until they give out — may be traced to letting the electrolyte 
get too low in the jars. The effect of this is to weaken the battery, 
thus causing it to discharge more readily and frequently resulting in 
harmful sulphating of the plates and injury to the separators. When 
the latter occurs, it permits the plates to come into contact and causes 
an internal short-circuit. The importance of always maintaining 
the level of the electrolyte i inch above the tops of the plates by fre- 
quent addition of distilled water to bring it up will be evident from 
this. If, after the occurrence of low cells, the battery does not 
regain its full efficiency after one or two days, it is an indication that 
sulphating has taken place, and the remedy as given under that 
heading should be applied without delay, as letting a battery go 
Wthout attention in this condition will ruin it. 

One of the most frequent causes for low electrolyte in a cell is the 
presence of a cracked, or leaky, jar, and if one of the cells requires more 
frequent addition of water to maintain the level of its electrolyte, it is 
an indication that it is leaking. Unless the jar is replaced imme- 
diately, the cell itself will be ruined, and it may cause serious damage 
to the remainder of the battery. Jars are often broken, owing to the 
hold-downs becoming loose and allowing the battery to jolt around, or 
it may be due to freezing. The presence of a frozen cell in a battery 
shows that it has been allowed to stand in an undercharged condition 
in cold weather, as a fully charged cell will not freeze except at very 
low temperatures. 

Frozen Celb. In some cases the cells may freeze without crack- 
ing the jars. This will be indicated by a great falling off in the effi- 
dency of the cells that have suffered this injury or by a totally dis- 
charged condition, which cannot be remedied by continuous charging. 
In other words, the battery is "dead", and the plates are worthless 
except as scrap lead. In all cases where cells have been frozen,. 
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whether the jar has cracked or not, the plates must be replaced at 
once. It must always be borne in mind that low temperaturea 
seriously alTect the efficiency of the storage battery and this should 
be taken into consideration when making hydrometer tests in cold 
weather. The readings will not be the same in winter as they are 
in summer for the same condition of charge. 

Process of Chaffing. Precautions Regarding Electrolyte. To 
charge, direct current is passed through the cells in the direction 
oppo^te to that of discharge. This current passing through the 
cells in the reverse direction reverses the chemical action which 
took place in the cells during the discharge. During the latter the 
acid of the electrolyte penetrates the active material and com- 
bines with it, filling its pores with lead sulphate and caudng the 
electrolyte to become weaker. Reversing the current through this 
sulphate in the plates restores the active material to its ori^nal 
condition and returns the acid to the electrolyte. This is why the 
battery manufacturer lays such stress on his instructions never la 
add add to the electrolyte to bring up the specific gravity. Low grav- 
ity indicates that a large proportion of the acid is combined with 
the active material of the plates, and that when the cells are 
rechai^ed this acid will be returned to the electrolyte; thus any 
addition will represent an excess. 

During the charge the electrolyte gradually becomes stronger, 
as the sulphate in the plates decreases until no more sulphate 
remains and all the acid has been returned to the electroljte, 
when it will be of the same strength as before the discharge, and 
the same acid will he ready to be used over again in the next dis- 
charge. Since there is no loss of acid, none should ever be added 
to the electrolyte. The add absorbed by the plates during the 
dischat^ is driven from the plates by the charging current and 
restored to the electrolyte during the charge. This is the whole 
object of charging. 

Charging Rate and Time of Charge. In charging there are 
only two factors to be considered, rate in amperes, and time. The 
rate in amperes is limited by the state of discharge. When the 
cells are fully discharged, in which condition the plates contain 
the maximum amount of sulphate, the diar^ng current can be 
utilized at the highest rate. 
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Gassing. As the charge progresses and the amount of sulphate 
in the plates decreases, they can no longer absorb current at the same 
rate, and the charge must be reduced. This becomes necessary when 
the cells begin to give off hydrogen gas. This is termed gassing and is 
an important feature of the process of recharging, wace gassing shows 
at any time whether or not the charging rate is too high. Passing 
current through a cell will always be followed by a reaction in the cell; 
just what this reaction will be depends upon the condition of the cell 
at the time. In any case the current will always follow the path of \ 
least resistance and will accordingly always do the easiest thing first. 
When the cell is in a discharged state, the easiest thing is to decompose 
the lead sulphate. As there is a comparatively large amount of lead 
sulphate in a fully discharged cell, a correspondingly large, amount of 
current can be used in charging. But as the amount of sulphate 
progressively decreases with the charge, a point is reached at which 
there is no longer sufficient sulphate remaining to ultilize all the 
current that is passing through the cell. ' 

The excess current will then begin to do the next easiest thing, 
which is to decompose the water of the electrolyte and produce gas. 
Therefore, when the cells begin to gas freely, it indicates that current 
is being passed through them at too high a rate, and the charge should 
be reduced sufficiently to stop the gassing. As the charge is continued 
at the lower rate, the remaining sulphate will continue to decrease in 
amount until there is no longer sufficient to utilize the smaller amount 
of current, and the cells will again begin to gas. The charge should 
be reduced each time the gassing begins. When the cells begin to gas 
freely at a very low charging rate, it indicates that there is practically 
no sulphate remaining, so that even this small amount of current 
cannot be utilized, and the charge is complete. 

Discharge. The action of the cell on discharge is briefly as 
follows: When the cell is connected up to discharge, the current is 
produced by the acid in the electrolyte combining with the lead of the 
porous parts of the plates, termed the tutive material which, as 
dreody mentioned, consists of lead peroxide in the positive plates and 
metallic lead in a spongy form in the negative plates. When the 
sulphuric acid in the electrolyte combines with the lead in the active 
material, a compound, lead sulphate, is formed. This is formed in 
the same way that sulphuric acid dropped on the copper wiring, or 
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terminals, forms copper sulphate, or acid dropped on the iron work 
of the car forms iron sulphate. In cases of this kind it will always 
be noted that an amount of sulphate is formed out of all propor- 
tion to the quantity of metal eaten away. In the same manner, 
the sulphuric acid of the electrolyte combines with lead in the 
plates forming lead sulphate which, on account of its increased 
volume, fills the pores of the active material. 

As the discharge progresses, the electrolyte becomes weaker in 
proportion to the amount of acid absorbed by the active material of 
the plates in the formation of lead sulphate, a compound of acid and 
lead. This lead sulphate continues to increase in quantity and bulk, 
filling the pores of the plates, and, as these pores are stopped up by 
the sulphate, the free circulation of the acid through the plates is 
retarded. Since the acid cannot reach the active material iii the 
plates fast enough to maintain the normal action, the battery 
becomes less activcj as is evidenced by a rapid drop in voltage. 
Experiences show that at the normal discharge rate, the voltage will 
begin to drop very rapidly soon after reaching 1.8 volts per cell. 

During a normal discharge, the amount of acid used from the 
electrolyte will cause the gravity to drop 100 to 150 points. Thus, 
if the gravity of a fully charged cell is 1.275, it will, at the end of 
the discharge, be between 1.175 and 1.125, depending on the type 
of cell. The battery should never be allowed to drop below this 
point, but should immediately be placed on charge. 

Efficieiicy of Storage Cell. About 20 per cent of the energy em- 
ployed in charging the cell is lost in the process, so that the efficiency 
of the storage cell in good condition is approximately 80 per cent, 
this representing the available output of the fully charged cell. By 
abuse or neglect this percentage of efficiency may fall so low that the 
figiu'es given will be almost reversed, from which the necessity for 
properly looking after the battery may be appreciated, particularly 
when it is expressed in terms of miles per charge and the reduced capa- 
city may mean stranding at quite a distance from a source of current. 

Sulphating. The conversion of the active material into lead sul- 
phate, which takes place during the discharge of the cells, is a normal 
reaction and as sucdi occ;asions no damage. If, however, the ceQs 
are allowed to stand for any length of time in a discharged condi- 
tion, the sulphate not only continues to increase in amount but 
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becomes hard and white, and the presence of white spots on the plates 
is an indication that the cells have been neglected. In this condition, 
the plates have lost their porosity to a considerable extent and it is 
correspondingly more diflScult to force the charging current through 
the active material. This is the abnormal condition usually referred 
to a9 8vl-phated. 

Continued and persistent charging at a low rate will restore prac- 
tically any condition of sulphate, the time necessary being in propop- 
tion to the degree to which the condition has been allowed to extend. 
It is entirely a question of time, since a higher rate will oniy produce 
gassing and high temperature, the low rate being all that the cdls in 
this condition are capable of using. 

Time Necessary to Restore a Sulphated BaUery. The additional 
length of time necessary to restore a sulphated battery is illustrated 
by the following test: 

Preventing Sulph^ng. In ordinary charging, there is usually 
not sufficient time to continue the chat^ until absolutely all the 
sulphate has been converted. To prevent the small amount of 
sulphate remaining from increasing and getting hard, an equalising 
charge should be given at frequent intervals. Some makers recom- 
mend doing this once a week, others every fortnight, and still others 
once a month. This equalizing charge is an extra long charge at a 
low rate, whereby no more current than can be absorbed by the 
amount of sulphate remaining is passed through the cells. 

A battery was charged to the moidinum, and the gravity regulated to exactly 
1.275, with the electrolyte juat one-half inch above the tope of the plates, this 
height being carefully marked. The battery was then discharged and recharged 
to 1.275 at the normal rate in each case. The specific gravity changed from 
1.265 to 1.275 during the last hour and a half of the charge. During the following 
twelve weeks the battery was charged and discharged daily, each charge being 
only to 1,265, thus leaving 10 points of acid still in the plate. At the end of the 
twelve weeks the charge was continued, to determine the time required U> regain 
the 10 points and thus restore the specific gravity to the original 1.275. Eleven 
hours were needed, as compared with the hour and a half needed at first. 

The test further illustrates why it is necessary to give a battery 
an occasional overcharge, or equalizing charge, to prevent it becom- 
ing sulphated. Had the battery in question been charged daily to its 
maximum of 1.275 and dbcharged to the same extent during the 
twelve weeks, nine and a half hours of the last charge would have been 
saved. It is neither necessary nor desirable, however, to carry every 
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charge to its absolute maximum. The weekly equalizing charge is 
better practice. 

Restoring a Sulphated Battery. It has become more or less 
common to auspect the battery of being sulphated every time it fails 
to give the mileage the user thinks it should give on an electric vehicle, 
or to have the capacity for starting that, in the driver's estimation, it 
should have, on a gasoline car. But if the sediment has not been 
allowed to reach the bottom of the plates, and if the level of the 
electrolyte over the plates has been properly maintained by replacing 
evaporation with distilled water, the battery can be sulphated only 
because it has not been properly charged, or because acid has been 
added to the electrolyte. An individual cell may become sulphated 
through an internal short-circuit, or by drying out as might be caused 
by failure to replace evaporation with water, or failure to properly 
replace a broken jar. 

Svipkaie Teats. To determine whether a battery la sulphated 
when it is known that it does not require cleaning, it is advisable -to 
remove it from the car, give it the ordinary equalizing t^iarge, and 
discharge it at the normal rate. If it gives its rated capacity, the 
reason for short mileage should be looked for elsewhere in the electric 
vehicle, or in the other essentials of the starting and lighting system 
on a gasoline car. (The removal of the battery refers to an electric 
vehicle and not to a starting arid lighting battery.) If the rated 
capacity is not obtained on this discharge, recharge in the usual way. 
When the battery is considered fully charged, take and record a 
hydrometer reading of each cell and the temperature of one cell. 
Charge the battery at a rate as near one-half its normal rate as the 
charging apparatus will permit. If the temperature reaches 100° F., 
reduce the current or temporarily interrupt the charge not to exceed 
this temperature. 

TrealTnent for Sulphates. A battery is sulphated only when add 
is retained in the plates. When the specific gravity of the electrolyte 
haa reached a maximum, it shows that there is no more sulphate to be 
acted upon, since during the charge the electrolyte receives acid fnnn 
no other source. Hydrometer readings should be recorded at intervals 
sufficiently frequent (four to six hours apart) to determine if the 
specific gravity is rising or if it has reached its maximum. Continue 
the charge, recording the readings, until there has been no further rise 
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in any cell during a period of at least twelve hours. Maintain the level 
of the electrolyte at a constant height by adding pure water after each 
reading with the hydrometer. (If water were added just before taking 
hydrometer readings, the water would 
not have time to mix properly with 
the electrolyte.) Hydrometer read- 
ings should be corrected for any con- 
siderable change in temperature dur- 
ing the charge in accordance with the 
scale shown in Fig. 4. Should the 
gravity rise aboVe 1.300 in any celt, 
draw off its electrolyte down to the 
top of the plates and put in as much 
distilled water as possible without 
overflowing. Continue the charge, 
and if the gravity again goes above 
1.300, it shows that acid has been 
added during the previous operation 
of the battery. Theelectrolyte should 
then be emptied out, replaced with 
pure water, ajid the charge continued. 
The treatment can only be considered 
complete when there has been no rise 
in the gravity of any cell during a 
period of at least twelve hours of 
continuous charging. 

Upon completion of the treatment, 

the specific gravity of the electrolyte 
should be adjusted to its proper value 
of 1.270 to 1.280, using distilled water 
or 1.300 acid as may be necessary. 
In cases where one or more individual 
^BpwW^JS^tu^'^iS^ci^"'' cells have become sulphated, while the 
' *' balance of the battery is in good con- 

dition, it is better to remove such cells and treat them individually. 
The active material of sulphated negative plates is generally of light 
color and either hard and dense or granular and gritty, being easily 
disintegrated. It is the negative plates which require the prolonged 
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charge necessary to restore a sulphated battery. Sulphated posi- 
tives, unless phyacally disintegrated or badly buckled, are but 
little changed in appearance and can be restored to operative 
condition, although their life will not be as great as if they had 
not been subjected to this abuse. Sulphated plates of either type 
should be handled as little as possible. By strictly following the 
simple rules of operation given in connection with charging and 
discharging the battery, the expense and trouble inseparable from 
restoring a sulphated battery may be avoided. 

Ciq)Bcity of Cell. Deperids upon Plate Area. The ampere-hour 
capacity of a cell, or the amount of current which it is capable of 
absorbing and reproducing through the medium of the chemical pro- 
cesses described, is determined by the area of its plates. This area 



Pic. 5. Compl«lf Battery of Cvtia lor Pleasure Cu 

depends upon the area of the single plate as well as upon the number of 
plates the cell contains. It is customary to make both outside plates 
in a cell negatives, so that the cell contains an odd number of plates 
and its capacity is fixed by the number of positives. The ampere- 
hour capacity of a battery, the cells of which are all connected in 
one series, is the same as that of a single cell in the series; just as, 
in connecting up dry cells or other primary batteries in series, the 
current output is always that of a single cell, while the voltage of 
the battery increases over the voltage of one cell in proportion to 
the number of cells thus connected. The capacity of the cell, in 
turn, limits the safe rate at which its output may be discharged. 
A complete assemblage of cells for a pleasure car is shown in 
Fig. 5. 

S78 
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Measurement of Capacity. The standard unit for measuring 
capacity of a storage cell is the ampere hour, which means a cur- 
rent of one ampere flowing for a period of one hour. When the 
capacity of a cell is stated as a certain number of ampere hours, 
this indicates that the cell will deliver 1 ampere of current for the 
period given, 2 amperes for one-half that period, etc. This does 
not mean, however, that this progression may be carried to the 
other limit, as the efficiency of the cell falls away as the discharge 
rate becomes greater. In other words, while a lOO-jimpere-hour 
cell will produce 1 ampere for 100 hours, 2 amperes for 50 hours, 
4 amperes for 25 hours, and so on in the same proportion, it will 
be found, as the rate of discharge increases, that the capacity will 
fall off, the same cell not being able to deliver 25 amperes for four 
hours, or 50 amperes for two hours. 

In former years, the capacities of all lead-plate cells for vehicle 
use were bas^ on a four-hour rate of discharge. Thus a 140- 
iimpere-hour cell was guaranteed to discharge 35 amperes for four 
hours. Since the introduction and more or less general use of thin- 
ner plates, many makes are sold on a basis of a 5-, 5^-, and even a 
6-hoiir rate, so that 35 and even 37 or 38 amperes are guaranteed 
for five hours or more from a battery occupying no greater space. 

Rate of Discharge. Since the current is produced by the 
action of sulphuric acid combining with lead in the plates, the rate 
at which the acid can penetrate the active material determines the 
maximum rate at which current can be produced. For instance, if 
the same amount of material used in making a nine-plate cell were 
employed in but two plates, one positive and one negative, the 
ampere-hour capacity at a sufficiently low discharge rate would be 
just the same as if this material were divided into four positives 
and five negatives. At ordinary rates of discharge, however, the 
acid could not penetrate the active material of such a thick plate 
fast enough to maintain the discharge rate for the required time. 
If these same plates were spUt into thinner plates, the acid could 
much more readily get to that portion of the material which in the 
thick plates was farther removed from the surface, and current 
could therefore be produced more rapidly. 

Safe Discharge Point for Plates. The point to which the cell 
can be safely discharged is not Umited by the period during which 
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it is used so much as by the voltage of the cell itself. The dis- 
charge should never he carried so far that the voltage falls below 
1.8 volts per cell, while the voltage when charged should be 2.2 
volts per cell, or slightly in excess of this, especially just after the 
completion of the charge. The majority of vehicle batteries are 
designed to have a normal eight-hour rate of discharge, and their 
capacity, for pleasure cars, seldom exceeds 180 ampere hours. 
Such cells will discharge 10 amperes for a period of 10 hoiirs with- 
out falling below 1.8 volts, provided conditions of charging and dis- 
charging have been favorable, and the battery is otherwise in good 
condition. During the discharge the sulphuric acid, as indicated 
by the chemical equation already given, is partially converted into 
water and lead sulphate, and when carried to extremes, the elec- 
trolj'te would be practically all water, and the voltage would fall 
to about 1.46, virtually ruining the cells. However, the sulphion, 
or SOj, is only abstracted from the electrolj-te where it is Jn con- 



tact with the plates. As it is removed, the density of the fluid 
decreases, and a circulation is set up, thus permitting fresh acid to 
take the place of that exhausted. The chemical action is naturally 
most rapid in the minute pores of the plates where circulation is 
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most difficult, so that when the cell is allowed to stand idle, the 
fresh electrolyte penetrates the plates and thwe is a correspond- 
ingly marked rise in the voltage of the cell. This explains what is 
known as the recuperaHre pmcer of the storage cell. 

Use of Separators between Plates. In a storage cell for sta- 
tionary service the plates are separated merely by allowing a cer- 
tain space between them, but this would obviously be out of the 
question in a vehicle battery. An insulating separator is accord- 
ingly quite as important a component of the cells as the electrodes. 
Very thin sheets of corrugated wood are generally employed, with 
thin sheets of perforated hard rubber placed on each side of them, 
Fig. 6. These insulating unit groups exactly fill the space between 
adjacent plates so as to permit of no relative movement whatever. 
No matter how well the cell is made, or of what type, where lead 
grids are employed, disintegration of the active material is con- 
stantly going on in service; hence, the plates are placed on strips of 
wood or hard rubber ribs, Fig. 6, to prevent short circuits. 

TYPES OF CELLS 

General Characteristics. It will be noted that there is con- 
siderable difference in the appearance of the various plates illus- 
trated here, and it may be added that there is a corresponding 
difference in their construction. Despite the almost innumerable 
attempts that have been made to discover materiab that would 
not have the disadvantages of bulk and weight for storage-battery 
work, the lead-sulphurie-acid type is still commercially supreme. 
Although there are many minor variations of design and construc- 
tion, there are two general classes of lead plates employed. These 
are the Plants and the Faure. In both, lead peroxide is the active 
material at the positive electrode and finely divided spongj- metal- 
lic lead at the negative, one of the means of distinguishing the 
plates apart being their color, the negative showing a dull gray, 
while the positive is red. The plates of the Plants t>"pe consist of 
pure lead of relatively small sectional area, with all exposed sur- 
faces scored, fluted, or corrugated in similar manner to increase the 
area that can be reached by the electrolyte. 

Pure lead is very soft and yielding, and it is often necessary to 
supply a supporting framework of bard cast lead tq l^nd a^4i^pns|^ 
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stiffness to the plates, particularly for vehicle work. These plates 
and the electrolyte complete the Plants type of cell, as the active 
material is directly formed electrochemically from the material of 
the plates themselves by being subjected to a series of charges and 
discharges. In the Faure type, a cast grid of comparatively hard lead 
is employed as the foundation, and the active material is placed in tbe 
interstices in the form of a stiff paste, the whole plate being subse- 
quently subjected to considerable pressure. On this account it is 
usually referred to as a pasted type of plate. The Exide cell, plates 
of which have been illustrated in part section, Kg. 6, is representa- 
tive of this class. 

Only the Faure type is used for vehicle batteries as the Plants 
is a "formed" plate from which the active material would be shaken 
by the vibration. 

Improved Forms 

Nature of Improvements. The foregoing are what are known 
as jlal-pUcU types of elements, and the life of this form of battery 
is usually measured in terms of the life of the positive plate, as it is 
the latter which suffers most from the charging and discharging 
process.' It is nothing unusual for the other elements in the cell 
combination to outlast the positive plate two or three times over, 
new separators being installed with each renewal. Accordingly, the 
problem has been to devise a type of positive plate that would equal 
the negative in durability. Many forms of protective coverings 
designed to prevent the active material from washing out of the 
plate have been tried with varying degrees of success. Among these 
have been plates built up of parallel cylindrical pencils of the active 
material. While the latter did not prove a solution of tbe problem 
in its simple form, this idea, in combination with a basic principle 
originated by a French maker, served as the foundation for what is 
known as the "Ironclad" Exide type. For this form, the makers 
claim that the positive plate not only lasts practically as long as the 
negative, but that the battery is capable of withstanding the abuse 
of overcharging to a degree never before attained. Tbe importance 
of the latter in the commercial use of electric vehicles can hardly be 
overestimated and is brought out in the paragraphs on "Boosting", 
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Ironclad Exide Type. Positive Plaie. The Ironclad Exide 
po^tive plate consists of a grid composed of a number of parallel 
■vertical metal rods united integrally to horizontal 
top and bottom frames, the former being provided 
'with the usual conducting lug for carrying the 
current. Each vertical rod forms a core, which 
is surrounded by a cylindrical pencil of peroxide 
of lead, which is the active material. These pen- 
cils are enclosed in hard-rubber tubes having a 
lai^e number of horizontal slits, which serve to 
provide access for the electrolyte, or solution, to 
the active material, but are of such small dimen- 
sions as to practically eliminate the washing out 
of the material. Fig. 7, which shows a vertical 
section of one of these composite pencils, makes 
this construction clear. The outside tubes are 
reinforced by leaving the exposed edge solid, i*., _ ^ vertical seo- 
without slits. Each tube is provided with two ''pTiitoPmSr' 

parallel vertical ribs projecting on opposite sides 
at right angles to the face of the plate. These ribs not only serve 
to stiffen the tubes, but, being of hard rubber as are the tubes them- 



selves, also act as insulating spacers, allowing the use of a flat piece of 
wood veneer in place of the ribs on the wood separators in other types. 
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The reinforcing rib is shown by Fig. 8, which is a side view of the 
tube. These rubber tubes have a certain amount of elasticity allow- 
ing them to compensate for changes in volume of the active material, 
owing to the expansion and contraction during charge and discharge. 
A complete positive piste of this type is illustrated by Fig. 9. Thb 
cylindrical form of tube is peculiarly well adapted to perform its 
function, since no amount of expansion or contraction will tend to 
alter its shape, and the internal stresses are thus kept unifonn. 
Another advantage is that most of the electrolj'te necessary is carried 
within the confines of the plate itself. This is illustrated by a com- 
parison of horizontal sections of portions of the Ironclad Exide plate 
and the standard Exide plate, as shown in Fig. 10. 

Negative Plate. To conform to the construction of the new 
positive, the negative is also modified somewhat, the upper and 




Fie. 10. Compvative Sectiona ol "IcoucUd" ami Standard Elide PUtei 

lower edges of the plates being encased in rubber vulcanized in the 
plate. This eliminates the possibility of short-circuits from material 
bridging across from the positive frames. The negative frames are 
undercut, so that the rubber sheathing is flush and does not project 
beyond the face of the plate. The thickness of this negative plate 
is calculated to provide approximately the same life as the posi- 
tive, thus avoiding partial renewals, which cut down the efficiency 
of the cell. 

Separators. The special form of the positive plates renders 
unnecessary the flat perforated rubber sheet used in the standard 
types of cells, the only separator employed being the wood veneer 
mentioned. The greatly increased life of the new cell made it neces- 
sary to employ a separator of greater durability than those in current 
use and, after investigation, a special kind of wood possessing great 
toughness, as well as ability to resist the action of the electrolyte to 
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a remarkable degree, was adopted. These separators are made 
with the grain of the wood running horizontally in order not to 
register with the vertical ribs on the positive plates, which would 
tend to split the wood. The positive and negative plates are 



Type of SCnp ConnMtcm 



grouped in the customary manner, the lugs being burned directly to 
the usual lead straps, except that the straps are of the pillar type, 
illustrated by Fig. 11. 

Improved Connectors. Mention has been previously made oi 
the necessity of providing the maximum conductivity in the ele- 
ments of the cell as well as in the units of the battery in order to 
keep its internal resistance down, as upon the latter depends its 
ability to discharge its energy at a high rate, this being a valuable 
characteristic for hill climbing or bad road conditions. The usual 
practice has been to employ the same alloy of lead and antimony 
for connecting the cells, the latter having strips of the metal burned 
to the pillars or other projections designed for receiving the inter-cell 
connections. For this purpose, the makers of the Ironclad Exide 
celb have brought out an improved form of connector, shown in 
Fig. 12. This is known as a built-up type, consisting of thin strips 
of copper, lead-covered to prevent corrosion. A number of these 
strips, depending upon the cur- 
rent to he carried, are laid face 
to face, and their ends cast into nc. 12. Lcwi-Covcred Copper CoDnecUnc strip 
lead-aUoy termmals, a special c«'«'^ tf ei«<« s««^ s^^ c,-^-» 
welding process insuring effective and permanent contact between 
the flexible strips and the cast terminal. By this means, good 
conductivity is obtained under all conditions of vibration and tem- 
perature changes. The lead-alloy terminals are ring shaped to fit 
over the pillar of the strap and are burned in place. The use of 
copper gives a higher conductivity than lead alloy, while the lami- 
nated structure provides a flexible, instead of a rigid, connection. 
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Starting Batteries. The advent of electric starting motors 
on the automobile has been responsible for adding to the problems 
of the storage-battery maker. As outlined in the chapters devoted 
to starting and lighting, the requirements are such that the maximum 
output of which the battery is capable is called for instantaneously 




every time the gasoline motor is started. Any one who has cranked 
a car on a very cold morning after the motor has been idle over night 
will realize the greatly increased effort nec^sary to move the pistons, 
owing to the adhesion caused by gummed, or partlyfrozen, lubricating 
oil. Special provision is accordingly necessary to reduce the internal 
resistance of the cells of the battery in ordsr that it may deliver 
its madmum output, the demand usually representing a considerable 
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overload. One method of attaining this is shown In the "Titan" 
cell, in the positive plates of which the conductivity afforded by 
the grid is greatly increased by the provision of diagonal ribs run- 
ning in the general direction of the points where connection b made 
to the strap, as illustrated by Fig. 13, which shows a section of the 
cell. This increased conductivity tends to reduce the tendency of 
the plate to buckle and force out its active materia! when sub- 
jected to such a heavy demand for current. 

In addition to the service being of such a severe nature, the 
conditions under which a starting battery must operate are equally 
strenuous in other respects. Touring cars 
are driven at very much higher speeds than 
electric cars and frequently over rough 
roads, which greatly adds to the amount 
of vibration that the plates must endure. 
Special provision must accordingly be made 
for the reception of a greater amount of 
sediment and in a manner which will pre- 
vent the latter from reaching the bottom 
of the plates. This takes the form of an 
increased depth of electrolyte below the 
elements, while the space thus allowed is 

provided with an increased number of p,^ ^^ f,^^^ st^^ B.t- 
baffle plates, or partitions, to prevent the '^'^ "^Mud^s^^ '*'*'' 

sediment from being washed about and 

accumulating in one place. The Titan cell is an illustration of this, 
and it is also shown in the Gould cell. Fig. 14, which also incorporates 
the use of built-up connectors of copper and lead. Both of these 
cells likewise embody an improved form of cover. They are 
enclosed by two hard-rubber covers and an intermediate layer of seal- 
ing compound in adhesive contact with the sides of the jar. Sleeves 
of hard rubber permit of some flexibility at the pillars while still 
insuring an air-tight joint with the sealing compound. 

Integra! with the lower cover is an expansion chamber communi- 
cating with the interior of the cell and provided with a threaded cap. 
In the case of the Gould cell, leakage is guarded against by th? 
inverted conical form of this cap, and as the battery boxes are now 
made in accordance with the S. A. E. standard dimensions, they may 
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be placed end to end, reducing the thickness to 4J inches in the largest 
size, and permitting the battery to be suspended between the chassis 
frame and the running board, concealed by an apron. 

Edison Battery. Inasmuch as the Edison battery represents 
the only successful attempt to make use of a reaction other than that 
of the lead-sulphuric-acid couple discovered by Plants, the inventor 
of the so-called storage battery, the Edison cell is of unusual interest. 
Placing this battery on the market in commercial form is said to 
have involved the expenditure of more than two million dollars, as 
special processes and costly machinery had to be originated for its 
manufacture, while more than fifty thousand separate experiments 
were made in a period of seven years before the solution of the prob- 
lem itself reached the stage where manufacturing could be undertaken. 

The elements of the Eklison cell consist of nickel and iron in an 
alkaline solution, and, as the capacity of a storage cell depends upon 
the area of the active material in contact with the electrolyte and 
upon the conductivity of its members, the problem was to utilize these 
materials in the form best adapted to give efficiency and durability. 
Three years were devoted to this phase of the problem, after the 
reaction giving promise of success had been discovered, before the 
first crude cell was made. 

Compoaition. of PUUes. The positive plate of the Edison cell 
consbts of vertical rows of thin, perforated steel tubes filled with 
nickel hydrate, these tubes being supported in a steel frame somewhat 
^milar in appearance to a pencil-form lead grid, as will be noted by 
reference to Fig. 15, which shows a positive and a negative plate com- 
plete. Rows of fiat, perforated steel jackets filled with iron oxide, 
likewise held in a thin steel frame, compose the negative plate. The 
elements are, accordingly, nickel, iron, and steel in a 21 per cent 
solution of potash in distilled water, and these elements constitute 
a storage cell which differs radically in every respect from the lead- 
plate type. In fact, this is the only storage cell the elements of 
which are not attacked by the electrolyte when left standing In a 
charged, partly-charged, or wholly-discharged condition for any 
length of time. Apparently the potash acts as a preservative of all 
the elements entering into the combination. 

Iron oxide will be recognized as one of man's most poslstent 
and ubiquitous enemies, rust. Nickel hydrate is the product of a 
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special electrolytic process originated by Mr. Edison. When on 
charge, this iron oxide, or rust, of the cell's negative plate is con- 
verted into metallic iron, while the oxygen generated passes over 
to the positive plate and converts the nickel-hydrate 'content into 
a new form of nickel oxide, previously unknown to science. The 
oxidizing of the nickel hydrate causes it to expand just as the peroxide 
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of lead of the lead positive plate does, but there is no danger of 
loosening or loss of the active material in this case, as it is held in 
a ri^d steel tube. The latter has numerous fine perforations to 
permit access of the electrolyte, but these are so numerous that the 
steel approximates wire netting or gauze. 

The container is of steel welded in a special machine making 
it an integral unit which cannot be opened without destroying it, 
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Protruding through the top and surrounded by hard-rubber washers 
are the two tapering terminals, and between them is the filler cap 
through which the solution of potash and distilled water is introduced. 
This cap acts as an automatic relief valve which allows the gas gen- 
erated to escape but prevents the entrance of air. The cells are con- 
nected by nickel-plated solid copper strips fastened to the threaded 
terminals with nuts so that the units of a battery may be taken apart 
readily, Fig. 16. The cells are fitted in wooden trays and tightly 
clamped in place, Fig. 17. 

^dmiJiases and Dwadxaniages. Chief among the advantages of 
the Edison battery for commercial-vehicle use are its long life and 



its ability to withstand what would be considered flagrant abuse, 
if applied to a lead battery. It may be charged or discharged at 
any rate within the current-carrying capacity of its connections, 
allowed to stand either charged or wholly discharged for any length 
of time, without injury, and in other ways subjected to electrical 
abuse which would ruin a lead-plate battery in a comparatively short 
time. As evidence of its durability and continued electrical efiiciency 
even under such treatment, it is guaranteed for four years' use. 
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While the voltage of each cell is but 1.25 volts as compared with 
2 volts for the lead cell, its construction is so much lighter that there 
is a saving in weight in battery of Edison cells when compared with a 
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lead battery of the same voltage and capacity, despite the added 
number of the fonner necessary to give the same potential. Fig. 18 
illustrates the charge and discharge curve. 

Size of Battery. The voltage of the vehicle circuit has a two- 
fold bearing upon the latter'a efficiency. On one hand, there is the 
factor of efficient utilization of the energy and, on the other, of 
the chaining efficiency of the battery. Thus there is a constant 
loss at both ends which accounts for the abandonment of 24- and 
30-volt batteries which were common in electric cars of the pleasure 
type about 1905. The most common voltage of direct- current 
lighting and power circuits is 110. To charge less than 42 or 44 
lead celb or 60 alkaline cells means a loss of current in the rheo- 
stat, this loss increasing as the number of cells decreases. This 
makes the vehicle owner pay for many more kilowatt hours than 
he receives in the form of energy in the battery. With a 30-eell 
lead battery, for example, charging on 110 volts, one-third of the 



current paid for by the user 
to employ 42- or 44-cell batteri 
cial vehicles, though practice 



wasted, so that it is now customary 
ies on most of the heavy-type commer- 
;n this respect varies on pleasure cars 
.ccording to their weight, the range usually being from 30 to 42 
cells, the former number being used for light three-passenger vehicles 
and the 40- and 42-cell batteries in broughams and limousines. 
With alternating currents this objection does not hold good.^ 
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THE MOTOR 

Quite in contraat with that of the gasoline car, the motor of an 
electric vehicle is probably responsible for less of the troubles encoun- 
tered than any other one of the essential components. Vr'hile the 
relative amount of attention It requires at the hands of the owner 
of the vehicle is small, a knowledge of its construction and working 
will be found of value in the operation and maintenance of the car. 
It is here that the energy held in reserve in the storage battery is con- 
verted into the mechanical power necessary to move the vehicle. 
The reason for the small amount of attention required is apparent in 
the small number of parts as well as their great simplicity, though 
the great amount of attention that has been devoted to the develop- 
ment of the electric motor over a long period of years is largely 
responsible for the elimination of the numerous shortcomings of the 
earlier types. 

Essentials of Motor. The motor consists oi a field, an armature 
suitably mounted on bearings so that it may be revolved in that field, 
& frame, a commutator, and brushes. The term^eW is the generally 
accepted abbreviation for magnetic field, which is the zone of influ- 
ence exerted by a magnet, and is referred to in terms of its 'lines of 
force". A common horseshoe magnet, technically known as a 
permanent magnet, will attract to its ends or poles particles of iron 
and steel placed within a certain distance of it. The space bounded 
by the poles of the magnet and the limits to which its attraction 
reaches, is known as its field. With reference to electric motors and 
generators, the word is employed to designate the magnets and pole 
pieces which serve to create this field, rather tlian the scope of mag- 
netic attraction itself, and it is used to embrace all of them, regard- 
less of their number. 

Principle of Rotation. The fundamental principle upon which 
the functioning of all apparatus of this type is based is to be found 
in the fact that when a current of electricity is passed through a coil 
of wire surrounding a bar or other form of iron or steel, the metal 
becomes magnetic in proportion to the number of turns in the coil 
of wire and the strength of the current employed. Every magnet 
consists of a north and a south pole, and like poles repel wlvUe urUike 
poles attraet one another. In other words, if two small common mas- 
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nets are placed on a table with their like poles, i.e., north to north 
and south to south, facing one another, the magnets as a whole will 
tend to repel one another, and were they sufficiently powerful, would 
actually recede from the common center until the limits of their field 
were reached. By reversing the polarity of the opposing ends of 
the mi^ets, they would then tend to be drawn to one another until 
the poles butted. This, in brief, sums up the philosophy of the 
electric motor. 

In order to amplify the power, a large number of magnets are 
employed; and in order that the energy thus developed may be 
utilized, one group of magnets is made stationary while the other 
group is free to revolve. In these two groups will be recognized 
respectively the field and the armature of the motor, and each magnet 
of the groujra is of the typw known as electromagnets, so termed be- 
cause they are magnetic only while a current b passing through their 
exciting coils. Those of the field may be distinguished as they take 
the form of short thick spokes radiating from the rim or frame toward 
the center. They thus surround the space in which the armature 
revolves, and are ftirther provided with what are known as pole pieces 
in order to fill as much of the space with iron as is possible. As 
already mentioned, the field of a magnet is most powerful in close 
proximity to it and the armature will be seen to run as closely to the 
faces of the pole pieces as good design and construction will permit. 

Now it will be remembered that the direction in which the cur- 
rent of electricity is sent through the exciting coU determines the 
jKjIarity of the resulting magnet. If, with the current traveling round 
the coil in one direction, the right-hand end of a bar becomes of north 
polarity and the left-hand end of south polarity, it will be evident 
that, by reversing the direction of current flow, there will be a cor- 
responding change in the location of the poles. Coming back to 
practice, in which one set of magnets — the field — is held stationary, 
while the other may revolve, it will be apparent that as each of the 
armature magnets approaches a field magnet by virtue of the attrac- 
tion between them, the motion will tend to accelerate up to the point 
where they are opposite, but when the moving magnet passes by, 
the attraction which still exists will tend to stop the rotation. It is 
dear, therefore, that, to bring about the desired rotation of the armar- 
ture some device must be used to reverse the direction of the current . 
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in each electromagnet when it has readied a point opposite the field 
magnet which is attracting it so that the resulting opposite polarity 
may develop a repulsion which will carry the armature in the same 
direction. This is just where the function of the commutator and 
the brushes comes in. The brushes serve to lead the current to the 
circular group of copper bars which forms the conmiutator, without 
retarding the relation of the armature. Each section of the com- 
mutator is insulated from its neighbors and as the brushes touch 
opposite sections simultaneously the rotation makes the current enter 
the armature coils first in one and then in the opposite direction, 
through successive sections of the commutator, the current being 
reversed and the polarity of the field magnets being changed for each 
new position. 

The Armature. The foundation of the armature consists of a 
cylinder built up of laminations of iron, or punchings, with recesses 
cut into their circumferences to receive the coils of wire, or windings, 
each one of which converts the particular section of the core that it 
siUTounds into a powerful electromagnet when the current is passing. 
All the wire employed is strongly insulated, not only to protect neigh- 
boring turns from one another, but each winding is also well insulated 
from its foundation, whether this be the armati^e or a field core. 
If this precaution were not taken, short circuits or grounds would 
occur. The former term is really self-defining as it shows that the 
current instead of passing round the entire coil or circuit intended, 
would choose the shorter path tlius accidentally provided. A ground, 
on the other hand, is caused where non-insulated portions of two 
different wires carrying a current come in contact with the same or 
a connecting piece of metal, or other conducting medium. This 
opens up a path of practically zero resistance for the current, thus 
diverting it entirely from the path it should follow if its energy were 
to be utilized. 

Both short circuits and grounds are things with which the owner 
of the electric vehicle will have to become familiar to a greater or 
less extent in caring for the battery of his car, as well as the remainder 
of its electrical equipment, so that their nature has been explained 
in detail. While both cause similar results, they are not interchange- 
able terms and are employed to convey the distinction mentioned. 
In other words, a ground may be a short circuit, but a short circuit 
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fa not always a ground, as the latter implies the diversion of the cur- 
rent through some normally unused conducting medium, while the 
short-circuit signifies a breakdown of the insulation of the wiring 
or allied appurtenances that permits of the return of the current after 
having traversed but a fraction of the path intended for it. Either 
trouble naturally places the piece of apparatus in which the break 
occurs out of running order until the defect is remedied. In view 
of their nature, grounds are usually much more difficult to locate than 
shoit-circuits. Some of their further causes and results are men- 
tioned in the chapter devoted to the care of the batteries, also that on 
the wiring. 

Capacity for Overloads. It is this capacity of the motor to stand 
excessive overloads that fits in with the requirements of the road, 
for it must be borne in mind that the amount of power required to 
keep a vehicle rolling after it is once started is very small as com- 
pared with the pull necessary to start it, or to accelerate its speed. 
The total amount of energy required is in direct proportion to the total 
weight, and to the square of the velocity. 

Motor Startda 500 Per Ceni OveTload. The pull, or torque of the 
motor as it is called, must be very heavy at starting, particularly 
when on an upgrade, and also for mounting inclines. For this 
reason, the motor employed is of a type capable of standing for short 
periods as much as 500 per cent in excess of its normal rated capacity. 
It will be apparent that this converts the 2J-horsepower motor into 
one of 12J horsepower in cases of emergency, without increasing 
its current consumption under the ordinary conditions of load at 
which the greater part of its service is rendered, such as in running 
on the level or ascending ordinary inclines. The available amount 
of power being so closely restricted by the capacity of the battery, 
it will be manifest that this is a most important provision, and as the 
average layman talks in terms of horsepower without adequately 
comprehending the meaning of the latter, electric vehicle makers 
have found it expedient to omit any mention of this factor. The 
electric not only is not intended to be capable of the speeds of the 
gasoline car, but it does not require such an excessive amount of 
reserve power as it has become customary for the manufacturer to 
provide on the latter type. 

Under usual conditions of running, the average gasoline machine, 
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does not employ more than a small fraction of the aviulable power 
of its motor and, in consequence, is seldom being operated at 
what is technically tenned its criHcal speed, that is, the speed at 
which it is most efficient, and therefore most economical. In the 
case of the majority of gasoline cars, this critical speed is from 25 to 
30 miles an hour, or even higher, while for the average electric car 
it is from 10 to 15 miles an hour, a speed which corresponds so 
nearly with the usual speed on the road that the economy of the 
electric is very great. 

Parts of Motor. The foregoing description of the electric 
motor for automobile use will be clear upon reference to Fig. 19, 



Fig. 19. Pirta of Typioal Eleolrio Vehide Motor 

which represents a largely used standard type. In the foreground 
is shown the armature, at the left hand of which is shown the com- 
mutator. The coils of wire on the armature run parallel to its 
length, but in order to save them from injury they are protected by 
a covering and this is in turn held on by the circular bands shown, 
which prevent any tendency of the heavy coils to fly out of their slots 
owing to the effect of centrifugal force. At the commutator end of • 
the armature will be seen one of the annular ball bearings upon which 
it runs. This is the most advanced type of anti-friction bearing 
extant, and while its first cost is correspondingly high, its use is justi- 
fied by the great power saving accomplishment as well as the extremely 
small need for attention that it involves. These bearings consist of 
two parallel races and a number of very accurately dimensioned 
balls distributed at equal distances around the circle by means of a 
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bronze spacer. Only the very finest materials and the most accurate 
vorkmanship are permissible in successful bearings of this type. 
They are generally employed in electric vehicles, and & further 
reference is made to them in connection 'with transmission design. 

Directly back of the armature is seen the frame, and from the 
description, the field coils and the pole pieces will be readily recog- 
nizable. The great amount of attention that has been devoted to 
making the motor as compact as possible will be evident from the 
mounting of its accessories. It will be seen that the housini^ are 
designed to carry both the bearings and the brushes, the latter being 
attached to the inner face of the cover plate shown at the right. The 
parts shown in the illustration comprise the motor complete, even 
including the cap screws necessary to assemble it. 

Motor Speeds. Types of Motor Windings. The speed of elec- 
tric vehicles is a most elusive quantity to the uninitiated, prin- 
apally because the characteristics of the series-wound motor 
employed are not commonly understood by the layman. The series 
type of motor is one in which the windings of the armature and field 
are connected in series, i. e., so that the entire current fed to the 
motor passes through both of its elements consecutively, so to speak. 
In a shunt-wound motor the field is in multiple with the armature, 
so that, while the entire current [>as3e3 through the latter, the 
amount taken by the field is always proportioned to that required 
by the armature for the load it happens to be carrying. As this 
type of motor is designed for a constant speed, it is not an economic^ 
motor to use on the electric vehicle owing to the wide fluctu- 
ation of both speed and load imposed, so that its employment is 
comparatively rare in this field. A compound-wound motor is one 
having both series and shunt-coil windings on the fields. Since 
most commercial motors for driving machinery, elevators, and the 
like are of the constant-speed, compound-wound type, there is a 
general impression that the electric car should have a certain nearly 
constant speed for all road conditions. 

AdvaTiiages <^ Series-Wound Motor. But in the series-wound 
motor, the speed varies inversely as the power produced. In other 
words, its torque, or puUing power, is highest at low speeds, which 
is just the requirement demanded in starting or pulling through 
heavy roads. This type cannot be employed for ordinary com- . 
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mercial use, ance it will instantly "run away" or race upon the load 
being released, but it can be employed to advantage on vehicles and 
in railway service because it is never disconnected from the load. 
"Load" in this case refers to the effort required to move the vehicles 
rather than the hve load. Series motors are employed on the 
electric car because of their higher efficiency, which is of prime 
importance, since the object is to produce the greatest amount of 
useful energy from a given and limited amount of potential energy 
stored in the battery. Just the opposite of the gasoline engine, the 
chief characteristic of the series-type electric motor is the develop- 
ment of increased power with a decrease in the speed. Therefore, 
as the vehicle requires greater power for bad roads or grades, it 
slows down automatically and in a fixed relation to the power 
demanded. 

High-Speed Single Motor Present Practice. Opinion and prac- 
tice are divided on the subject of motor speeds. The higher-speed 
motors are more efficient, are better for grades and starting, but 
mechanical limitations frequently make them undesirable. Where 
formerly motor speeds ranged from 650 to 1100 r.p.m., modem 
practice favors higher r.p.m. rates, ran^ng from 1000 to 2000. 
Normal speeds under 1000 are not satisfactory for most conditions, 
the use of a low-speed type of motor being one of the causes of the 
low efficiency of the earlier electric cars. Another reason was the 
employment of two motors on comparatively light cars. This had 
a certun advantage in eliminating the differential, but its electrical 
efficiency was very low. Modem practice does not sanction the 
employment of more than one motor on even the heaviest of pleasure 
cars and on commercial vehicles up to 3- or 5-ton capacity. Beyond 
that point practice varies somewhat, some makers employing two 
driving imits on the ground that no differential is needed, that 
starting torque is bettered by connecting the armature in series, 
and that damage to one motor will still permit the vehicle to travel. 
These advantages are more than offset by the higher effidenQ' 
pos^ble in a single and larger electric motor, beside the benefits 
derived from the saving in weight of the motor and from the ability 
of the manufacturer to combine the two speed reductions necessary 
with two motors into one. This avoids some power loss in trans- 
mis^on from ♦'"' motor to the driving wheels. 
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THE TRANSMISSION 

Similarity to Qasollne Practice. The types of power trans' 
miasion on the electric vehicle have been the same as on the gasoline 
car except that the order of their application has been chronologically 
reversed. The latter started in generally as a chain-driven machine, 
and quite a number of years elapsed before any other method of 
transmitting ihe power to the rear wheels was attempted. The 
electric, on the other hand, began as a gear-driven car, as the practice 
of direct-connecting electrical generators and power units, which 
first assumed a strong vogue shortly prior to the advent ol the 
electric automobile, was taken as a precedent. From the point 
of view of operating condirions, there is conaderable similarity 
between the gasoline and the electric machine as far as its power 
transmitting system is concerned. 

Usual Qear Reductloa. Owing to weight and space limitations, 
the size of the motor is correspondingly limited, and it is accordingly 
necessary to employ high initial rotative speeds, i.e., a very high- 
speed motor is essential in both cases, while the starting torque or 
pull must likewise be very strong in order to enable the vehicle to get 
under way quickly and to start readily on grades. This necessitated 
gearing down to a very great extent, the usiuil ratio on the majority 
of the electric vehicles being 10 to 1, i.e., for every ten revolutions 
of the motor, the road wheels make but one turn. In order to accom- 
plish such a reduction without employing gear wheels of a prohibitive 
diameter, it was necessary to bring about this lowering of the motor 
speed by means of two steps, or a double train of gears. Spur, or 
plain stradght-tooth, gears were employed at first, and proved to be 
not only noisy, but very wasteful of power. 

They were accordingly replaced by chains in many instances, 
and by gears of special types, such as the herringbone reducing gears 
of the Waverley. In some instances, such as the light Baker runabout 
placed on the market several years ago, it was found possible to drive 
directly from the motor to the rear axle through the medium of a 
single chain, but with this exception the custom of employing two 
distinct reductions of speed was generally followed up to a year or 
two ago. While there were several variations in the manner of 
accomplishing this, the general principle was practically the sam^ 
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in every instance, a single chain being taken from the end of the 
armature shaft of the motor to a countershaft extending clear across 
the car and having sprockets at each end. The reduction in speed 
from the motor to the countershaft was usually about five to one, and a 
similar second reduction was carried out by means of small sprockets 
on the ends of the countershaft, and large ones on the driving wheels. 
A third class of transmission consists of a combination of gearing and 
chain drive, such as were used on the earlier models of the Woods, 
and the Waverley electrics, the first reduction of which is a silent 
chain. 

Chain Drive. During the past few years, practice in the electric 
field has closely followed that of gasoline ear transmission design, 



where the final drive is concerned, and in some cases anticipated it. 
But for the advent of several low-priced electric cars, some of which 
have perpetuated the single-chain drive — using a roller-type chain 
and sprockets as the second step in the reduction — this form would 
have practically disappeared. It is efficient and reliable, but not 
as clean and sightly as the shaft type, though this objection may 
be readily overcome by enclosing the chain. Economy in initial 
cost is one of its chief advantages and, in the case of cars which are 
sold at a very low figure, this is naturally of paramount impoi^ 
tance. ' 
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Gear Drive, The self-contained unit shown in Fig. 20 is an 
illustration of what might be termed an instance of reducing the 
power plant and final drive to the last degree of compactness. Eefei^ 
ing to the figure it will be noticed that the usual type of motor is 
mounted on a forward extension of the rear axle, the first step in 
the speed reduction being a pair of herringbone gears. Apart from 
this, it is practically a replica of gasoline car practice, as the axle is 
of the full floating type commonly employed on the latter, the second 




Fig. 21, Wel1-D««ned Unit of the Shaft-Driven Type 
with BeveI-G«Bi Rem Aile 



speed consisting of the usual bevel drive, except that the propeller 
shaft is only a few inches long and consequently does not require 
any universal joints. A somewhat similar type' of transmis- 
sion is employed on the Broc electftcs. A full fiodting type 
of axle with shaft drive is also a feature of the Borland, this 
form taking its name from the fact that the two driving shafts 
are not rigidly fastened at either end — either the differential or 
the driving-wheel end^ — ^the power being transmitted through a 
square-ended section of the shaft fioaiing in the differential and a 
jaw or similar type of clutch at the wheel, the entire weight of the 
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car being carried by the tubes or axle housing. An example of a 
single reduction-shaft drive is to be found in the Century, using a 
Timken bevel-gear rear axle. 

An equally compact form which gives a better weight distribu- 
tion ia the drive illustrated in Fig. 21. This bears a very strong 
resemblance to the driving unit of a well-known light gasoline car. 
It is a type which affords great rigidity with a very simple con- 
straction. The propeller shaft is practically a continuation of the 
armature shaft, no universal joint being necessary. At its after 
end this shaft meshes with a bevel gear giving a reduction of 2 to 1, 
while a spur-pinion reduction lowers the ratio again 4 to 1, or a 
total of 8 to 1 between the high-speed motor and the driving wheels. 



Fiz, 22. Combined Bevel nd Spur Gur. Double Speed Reduction 
of the Aile Sbowa in Fi«. 2S. 

The arrangement of the two speed reductions in the axle is shown 
by Fig. 22. These bevels have an adjustment by means of a collar 
which call be loosened or tightened until a perfect adjustment is 
obtained. The larger bevel is mounted on a short jackshaft carried 
on ball bearings on both ends, and upon this shaft is mounted the 
small spur pinion. On each side of the jackshaft is a threaded 
collar which allows for the movement of this shaft either in or out, 
which, in conjunction with the adjustment of the bevel gears, permits 
of a perfect setting of both sets of gears. The housings consist of 
tapering swaged steel tubes which extend from each side of the 
differential housing through the brake housings and the wheels, 
while the driving effort is taken on the combined torsion and radius 
rods pivoted on saddles on the axle just inside the brake drums and 
on the rear end of the motor housing. 
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In this, as in all representative types of final drive on electric 
pleasure cars, annular ball bearings are used throughout. One of 
these bearings is shown just forward of the small bevel pinion in the 
two-speed reduction axle. This is an advanced type of bearing 
whidi the automobile has been largely responsible for developing. 
It is far more costly than even the very best of plain bearings, but it 
cuts friction down to a practically negligible factor, while it will also 
run with a very small supply of lubricant and requires a minimum 
of attention. Such bearings are now universally employed, not 
alone in the electric motors of these vehicles, but also for the coun- 
tershafts an<} wheels, and in similar locations. If the ball bearing 
is not employed, the taper roller type is substituted, the latter 
being very much favored for wheel bearings on both gasoline and 
electric cars, owing to their ability to withstand heavy thrust as 
well as radial loads. 

WOTm Drive. Developmerd. What would appear to be the 
ultimate development in electric car transmission, however, has been 
the adoption of the worm drive; and, in taking it up so generally, 
the electric vehicle manufacturers have anticipated what is bound 
to come on the gasoline pleasure car in the near future, as it already 
has in England to a great extent. In this adoption, the history of 
the electric self-starter on the gasoline car has been repeated, in that 
experiments were carried on for a number of years with little progress 
apparent to the world at large, and then, within a comparatively 
short time, the worm drive came into more or less general use. In 
this case, however, most of the research work was carried out in 
England, and a considerable proportion of the worm drives used on 
American electric cars are imported from that country. In itself, 
this form of drive is not a novelty, the Hindley worm drive, made in 
Philadelphia, having been employed on electric elevators for quite a 
number of years. Its successful application to the automobile 
represented far more of a problem than the bevel-gear type as, 
unless correctly designed and machined to the highest degree of 
accuracy, the friction and thrust are excessive and the resulting 
e£Sciency is low. 

Advantages of Worm^eaT Transmission. Consideration of the 
fundamentals of electric vehicle design, i.e., a light high-speed 
motor and a comparatively slow axle speed, will make appac^.^tie,^ 
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great desirability of the worm drive in this connection. It repre- 
sents the most practical means of power transmission from a high- 
speed motor direct to the rear axle by means of a single reduction. 
This means saving in weight and the avoidance of the power loss 
entailed through the use of the second reduction in the gear ratio 
otherwise necessary. A further advantage is its silence in opera- 
tion, the worm and worm wheel representing the closest approach to 
this much-to-be-desired feature that is attainable in the transmission 
of power by direct metal con- 
tact. ^Tiile its initial cost 
is as high, if not higher, than 
even the best forms of double 
reduction, it eliminates sev- 
eral parts, and accordingly 
affords a simpler form of con- 
struction with a more direct 
transmission of the power. 

Details of Worm Drive, 
Rear Axle, and Brake. The 
worm is of alloy steel while 
the worm wheel is bronze, a 
multiple thread of long pitch 
being cut on the former 
while the latter is made with 
a special form of tooth, as 
will be noted by the Rauch 
and Lang worm shown in Fig. 

Fig. 23. Rsuch and I«rig Worm sod Geai 23. Thls is an AmeHcan 

type developed by the mak- 
ers of the Eauch and Lang electrics especially for this purpose. In 
both this make and the Woods electric the worm meshes with the 
worm wheel on its upper side, the relation being shown by Fig. 24, 
which illustrates the Rauch and Lang motor and propeller shaft in 
addition. Two universal joints, one of them of the slip type to 
allow for relative longitudinal movement between the motor and 
rear axle, are employed. A brake is placed on the forward end of the 
armature shaft, this showing in the same illustration. Fig. 25 shows 
the complete Rauch and Lang motor and driving unit. A torsion 
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rod, parallel with and below the propeller shaft, also serves as a 
distance rod between the motor and rear axle and takes all torsional 
or twisting stresses to which the axle is subjected when under power. 
The forward end of this torsion rod is connected by means of a 



or, Sbnft, UnivecEHl Jointe. ond W 



flexible joint of the ball-and-socket type, with the top of the torsion 
rod link, which in turn swivels on the rear motor yoke. The rear 
end of the torsion rod is taper fitted into a nickel-steel forging, which 




sets into a vertical taper bearing in the front end of the axle housing. 
The method of hanging the torsion rod leaves the rear axle housing 
perfectly free to adjust itself to the relative movement of the axle 
and frame due to the compression of the springs. The latter are of 
the seven-eighths elliptic type, the upper and lower members of 
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Fig. 26. Reu View ol Rauch uid Lug Worm Drive Clmaw 

which are shackled at the rear ends so that they are flatter than 
usual, thus givmg better riding qualities. They are held at three 
points, which decreases the tendency .toward lateral movement or 
side sway, the driving strains being taken on the front ends of the 
lower leaves. The worm and worm wheels are adjusted in perfect 
alignment in assembling the unit, and the latter is housed in, so 
that no adjustments can be made from the outside. Contrary to 
the bevel-gear drive, which in course of time wears out of alignment, 
a worm gear continues in alignment regardless of wear, within prac- 
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Fia. 28. Detaila ol R«u Wheel Bnke Coiutnintioa as Emptoyed oa Sevenl Makw 

tical limits, and once properly adjusted can only be deranged by 
subsequent adjustments. A better idea of the various essentials 
of the drive will be obtained by reference to the rear view of the 
Rauch and Lang worm-driven chassis, Fig. 26. As mentioned 
previously, a brake is carried on the annature shaft on this car, the 
second set being of the internal expanding type operating against 
the drums shown attached to the driving wheels, Fig. 27. On the 
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Argo and several other cars both sets of brakes are of the internal 
expanding type, the details of this type of brake construction being 
shown in Fig. 28. 

This is likewise the case on the Detroit electric, the rear axle 
unit of which is shown in Fig. 29, the details of the brake construction 
appearing plainly. The Lanchester (British) type of worm is 
employed on this car. As will be noted from the part sectional 
illustration. Fig. 30, the worm drives through the lower part of the 



Fig. 30, Lanoheeter Wnrm Gear Used oa tha Detroil Electric Car 

worm wheel and runs in a bath of oil, the oil level being shown in 
the figure. In the types previously described, the worm-wheel 
hou^ng itself is partly filled with heavy oil. 

This sectional illustration also shows a marked difference in 
pitch of the worm thread as compared with the Kauch and Lang, 
and makes clear the detail of the mounting. The latter consists 
of a combination radial and thrust annular ball bearing at each end 
of the worm and on each side of the worm wheel. Upon the correct 
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Alignment of its mounting and proper proviaion for taking the thrust, 
quite as much as upon correct design and accurate machining, 
depends the success or failure of any worm drive. 

THE CONTROL 

Unlike the gasoline car, in which the control of its speed and 
climbing abilities is divided between a provision for changing the 
gear ratio existing between the motor and the driving wheels, and a 
means of increasing the speed and power output of the motor itself 
through the admission of more fuel and advancing the point of 
ignition, that of the electric vehicle is entirely electric. This is largely 
responsible for its great simplicity, all changes in either direction 
being effected through a single small lever, the manipulation of which 
calls for no more skill than the shifting of a trolley-car controller. 
But there is quite as much latitude of design to be found in the 
methods of control of electrical vehicles as there is in the method 
of transmitting the power to the rear wheels, though, as in the case 
of the power transmission, there is more or less similarity in the 
principles involved 

Counter<-E.M.F. Neither a steam engine nor a gasoline motor 
can be given "full throttle" to start it without danger of damaging 
it. This i3 due to the inertia of the moving parts, which must be 
set in motion gradually and allowed to attain a certain speed 
before full power is developed. As the electric motor has no 
reciprocating parts, and its revolving armature is carried on the 
finest type of anti-friction bearings, the factor of inertia is prac- 
tically negligible in so far as it affects starting. It has already 
been mentioned that the passage of too great an amount of cur- 
rent through a wire, i.e., too great for its carrying capacity, has 
a heating effect. The heating increases in proportion to the 
excess of current flow over the safe capacity of the wire until it is 
sufficient not only to bum off the insulation on the wire, but even 
to fuse the wire itself. 

Now the resistance of the motor armature windings is very low, 
but when the armature is revolving, the electrical resistance is 
increased by two factors — first, a counter-e.m.f., which is developed 
by virtue of the rotation of the aripature, and second, the fact that 
the wire in the windings becomes warmer, it being a peculiar and 
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inexplicable phenomenon that the resistance of a wire increases in 
proportion to its temperature. 

Controller. The inability of the motor to carry more than a 
fraction of its normal operating current when starting makes neces- 
sary the use of something equivalent to the throttle of the steam 
engine for accomplishing this necessary control. As not alone the 
character of the external source of power — in this case the battery 
— is capable of manipulation, but also the internal relations of the 
power-producing elements of the motor itself — the armature and 
the field — are susceptible of various changes, it will be evident that 
the speed range possible under the circumstances may be made as 
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wide as the designer desires. Ordinarily, most electric vehicles are 
provided with a controller giving five speeds forward and two or 
three reverse. 

Drum Type. In the majority of cases, the controller employed 
on the electric automobile is of the drum type, and is practically a 
duplicate on a reduced scale of that employed on street railways, 
except that the automobile controller is what is known as a conivn- 
lioua torque type. That is, there are no dead spots or idle gaps between 
different speeds, the current always being on except when the con- 
troller handle is at the neutral position. Thb insures a continuous 
and gradual increase in the speeds without any jerking betweoi 
the various steps, and prevents a sudden heavy load being placed 
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on the motor, as would be the case where a pause was made in slufting 
the handle of the controller over a dead gap. The motor continues 
to run at the lower current value until the next set of contacts on the 
controller is actually delivering a greater voltage or more current. 
The drum, or cylinder, is of insulating material and has mounted 
on it a number of copper segments of substantial thickness. These 
are so spaced that they make contact with corresponding fingers, 
also of heavy spring copper, that are held stationary alongside the 
drum. The copper bars on the drum are "grounded" to provide 
the continuous toraue, that is, they have a common return permitting 



the current to reach the motor constantly, i.e., while changing 
speeds. A controller of this pattern is shown in Fig. 31, which is of 
General Electric make. 

The drum in this instance is seen to be but a section of a cylinder, 
on the curved surface of which the spacing of the bars will be ap- 
parent. It will also be seen that there is a corresponding finger 
making contact with each bar, or in a position to do so when the drum 
is turned to bring it around to that particular point. These fingers 
are held against the drum very firmly by springs. The open socket 
visible at the lower end of each finger is intended to receive the bared 
copper wire of which it represents the terminal connection. A varia- 
tion of this type of controller is shown in the illustration, Fig. 32, ant^ lv 
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it will at once be evident that it is provided with a greater numbei 
of contacts than is the first controller shown. It should be mentioned 
here that the drum is spring controlled as well as the contact fingers, 
and is also provided with notched stops in order to hold the contacts 
on it directly under the ends of the fingers. In the present instance, 
which represents the type of controller employed on the Detroit 
car, the contact fingers themselves are directly attached to leaf 
springs, which are plainly in evidence. The terminals mentioned are 
also to be seen along the bottom, while at the left there is an exten- 
sion of the shaft on which the drum is mounted. This carries a 



Fig- 33. Chusia o( DeUoit Elsctrio Car 

lever by means of which the drum may be revolved in order to ^ve 
the different speeds, forward and reverse. The latter is generally 
accomplished by means of a pole reversing switch, most frequently 
incorporated directly in the controller itself, and which always 
remains locked under normal running conditions. In order to 
bring the reverse into play, it is usually necessary to depress a small 
pedal or similar release, in order that the driver may not inadvert- 
ently start the car backward. A view of the Detroit chassis is 
shown in Fig. 33. 

Floi Radial Types. A good illustration of a totally different 

form of controller is found in the Rauch and Lang cars, and is known 

as the flat radial type. In the construction of the earlier models 

_of the Rauch and Lang car, it was combined with the motor 
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and countershaft unit, but is now mounted independently and 
in the accompanying illustration. Fig. 34, it is shown separately. 
Instead of being mounted 
on a drum, the contacts are 
placed on a stationary seg- 
ment representing about 
one-fourth of the arc of a 
circle, A pivoted arm, held 
at what would be the cen- 
ter of the circle, is so 
mounted that it may be 
turned in order to make 
contact ^-ith the different 
blocks, these in turn being 
electrically connected to the 
terminals shown attached 
to the upright piece at the 

left of the controller. Asa FiK.a4. rut ludiai cotit™i]« 

matter of fact, there are 

two separate series of contacts around the arc, and two movable 
levers arranged to be moved over them. In this case, the moving 



rig. 39. FlUBb Type of Controller 



contacts are made of thin copper leaves assembled together and 
are held agunstthe contacts by a spring. llhi. , ■.,, v^tv_'v_'viC 
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Flush Types. Fig. 35 illustratea a type of controller which is 
deigned to be countersunk in the seat of its surface so as to be flush 
with the latter. This is a plan view, showing the controller as seen 
from above, the pattern being one in which the drum is a complete 
cylinder. The left-hand panel of the controller holds the fingers 
and contacts for the forward speeds, while those at the right are 
the reverse speeds, there being four in each direction in this case. 
Further to the right is to be seen the operating lever, the pinion visi- 
ble on the end of the drum shaft constituting part of the mechanism 
for advancing or returning the drum. This consists of a rack in the 
shape of a quadrant which meshes with the pinion in question. At 
the extreme left is shown the spring-controlled stop which prevents 
the drum from being rotated 
more than one space at a 
time in either direction, and 
holds it with the fingers 
pressing directly on the con- 
tacts at each point of its rev- 
olution. The type of control- 
ler employed on the Baker 
cars b shown in Fig. 36. 
Magnetic Type. To fa- 
„ , ^ „ i ^ , , cilitate the handling of the 

Tit. 3B. Baker Controller sod Op«nt)]i( Lever ^ 

comparatively heavy cur- 
rent that is necessary in starting, changing speed in going up hill, 
and the like, without having to employ wiring of large size to a 
point near the hand-control lever, a modification of the multiple- 
unit system of control as used in electric railway service, and par- 
ticularly on elevated tr^ns, has been applied to the electric auto- 
mobile. In this system only a current of small value is actually 
passed through the hand-controlling mechanism, which takes the 
form of a small "controller box", as shown in Fig. 37, which repre- 
sents part of the control of the Ohio. The controller of the Century 
is shown in Fig. 38. By setting this to the speed desired, current 
is passed through a magnet in the controller proper. The arma- 
ture of the magnet is attracted, and in so doing it closes a switch or 
contact for the corresponding speed. There is a magnet or solenrad 
for each speed ahead and reverse, which are so connected that, in 
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chaining to a higher speed, the coDtact of the speed below is not 
broken until either the switch giving the higher current value is 
dosed, or the current is shut off, thus releasing all the nuignets and 




obtaining the advantages of the continuous-torque type of hand 
controller. The arrangement effected by the opened and closed 
positions of the various magnets determines the direction and 



FlC' 38, MkcMtio Controller of the Century Eleclriu Cu 

magnitude of the current in the motor circuit in a similar manner 
to that provided by the segments and fingers of the drum controller. 
The essential difference between the magnetic controller and the 
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ordinary type is that the former is electrically operated, while the 
latter is mechanically operated. Hence its location is not governed 
by the necessity of mechanically connecting it with the hand lever 
through rods, gears, or chains, and it may be placed in any con- 
venient location. In the Ohio it is placed under the seat. The 
various speeds are obtained by turning the disk on the end of the 
contactor box near the driver's hand. Turning to the right gives 
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the various forward speeds in consecutive order. The neutral 
position is as far to the left as the ^sk will go; by pushing the button 
on top the eentH^er raa^ be turned stiU furUier to the left to give 
the reverse speeile. When in the neutral position it may be locked 
there by pushing in the button at the back, and the controller cannot 
then be operated until unlocked with a key. Buttons are also pro- 
vided for ringing the bell and operating the magnetic brake. The 
contacts are made by spring-held carbon brushes pressing against 
the inner face of the disk. In this system of control there are two 
independent circuits — the primary circuit passing through the mag- 
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netically-opyerated switches of the controller from the battery to the 
motor, and the secondary circuit, which handles the current of 
lesser value employed to operate the magnets, and which is controlled 
by the movement of the disk mentioned. The primary wiring 
diagram of the Ohio is shown in Fig. 39, and the secondary wiring 
diagram in Fig. 40. 

Duplex Control. To facilitate the handling of closed cars of 
the brougham and other large types of enclosed cars seating five or 
more passengers, duplicate-control wiring and duplicate-brake pedals 




are provided at two positions; one forward, designed to be operated 
from a front seat, and the other similarly located with relation to 
the rear seat on the same side. Brake pedals and steering connec- 
tions are also duplicated, so that to shift the control of the car from 
one location to the other, it is only necessary to release the steering 
column at one place and insert and lock it in the socket provided 
for this purpose at the other. This enables the driver to beep the 
way clear ahead no matter how many passengers are carried and 
also drive from the rear seat when the load is light. 

Care of C<mtroller. The contacts of the hand-operated type of 
controller should be inspected at intervals to note w^ietljeR J^v^ 
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making proper contact or not. In case the spring of one of the fingers 
loses its tension, an arc is apt to form between it and the segment 
on the drum and bum the metal. The presence of such an arc will 
be noted by a peculiar hissing sound wliich will be plainly audible if 
the cover of the controller box is removed and the car nm in a com- 
paratavety quiet place. This action will also take place to a certain 
extent if the controller is held between the notches in changing 
speed. The blistered surface of the metal thus resulting will make 
poor contact, and will continue to bum more and more unless this 
condition is remedied by sandpapering the finger and correcting 
the tension of the spring so that contact is made all over the surfaces 
that touch. If a finger has become badly bumed, it should be 
replaced and the new one adjusted to an even, moderate tension. 
When necessary to face the fingers to the drum, the sandpapering 
should be done on the fingers themselves rather than on the seg- 
ments of the drum, as the latter are not so easy to replace. The 
dnaa segments should be kept bright and clean, and should be 
lubricated occasionally by wiping with a linen rag and some vaseline. 

Methods of Control. As it is equally important for the owner 
of an electric vehicle to familiarize himself with the manner in which 
the amount of current sent through the motor is controlled, quite 
as much as with the apparatus for effecting this, it has been thought 
advisable to devote a short sectioa to this subject. Before taking 
up this matter, it will be well to return momentarily to a previously 
discussed subject of series and parallel connections. 

Series and MvUtple Connediom. Each cell of a storage bat- 
tery is a complete self-contained unit capable of delivering cur- 
rent of a certain amount according to its size and capacity, at an 
electrical pressure of slightly more than two volts when fully charged. 
For purposes of illustration, each individual cell may be likened to a 
pump, capable of exerting a pressure of two pounds. It will be quite 
apparent that if 24 such pumps, corresponding to the 24 cells .of a 
48-volt storage battery, were connected together— the outlet of the 
first to the inlet of the second and so on throughout the entire 24 — 
the series of units would be capable of producing a pressure of 48 
pounds. The water delivered could accordingly be forced 24 times 
as far, or as high, as one pump could send it, but the quantity raised 
would only be that of which one unit was capable. This analogue 
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affords a very clear idea of what is meant by a series connection, as 
the statement just made regarding the ability of pumps so connected 
applies literally to the storage cells under the same conditioai. Again 
taking the 24-ceU battery as an illustration, this being the former 
standard for light pleasure vehicle use, it will be seen that the 
output of the battery connected in series, i. e., the poative of one to 
the negative of the next and so on throughout the set, would be the 
ampere-hour capacity of one cell at 48 volts. The voltage is seldom 
constant, but ranges from 2.2 to 1.7 volts per cell, according to the 
state of charge that the cell is in at the time; but when a number of 
cells are connected in aeries, the voltage of the battery thus formed 
will always be that of the voltage of one cell multiplied by the num- 
ber in the battery. For purposes of reference, it is customary to 
consider the potential of the storage cell as 2 volts. 

To return to the analogue of the pumps, where the conditions 
are such that a greater quantity of water is required, but it is not 
necessary to raise it to more than half the height to which the 24 
pumps in series are capable of sending it, they may be arranged in 
two series of 12 each. Double the volume of liquid may then be 
raised to a height represented by the ability of the 24-pound pressure 
developed. The two groups of pumps are still in series, so far as 
they alone are concerned, and each group would have but the capacity 
of a angle pump at twelve times its pressure. But when the inlets 
and the outlets of the two groups are brought together in the case of 
dther pumps or storage cells, the volumetric capacity is increased to 
two units at a pressure of 24 pounds or volts. If, on the other hand, 
all the inlets were brought together into one connection and all the 
outlets into another, there would result a capacity of 12 pumps, at 
the pressure of but one. This last-named arrangement is termed 
a mvUiple connection, while that described above is a combination of 
the series and multiple connections, and is accordingly designated by 
the term geries^mtdtiple. 

Given 24 cells or more, the number of series-multiple combina- 
tions pos^ble is quite extended, but it will be evident that those at 
^ther extreme of the range would be useless for all practical purposes 
in the running of an electrical vehicle. It ia accordingly customary 
to assemble the cells in sets of six or eight connected in series, which 
cells are securely packed in oak cases, the number of the units ■ 
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employed depending upon the voltage of the motor of the 
vehicle. 

Resistance in CiTcuit. Another source of control is to be found 
in the motor itself. It will be recalled that the latter generates power 
by means of the alternating magnetic attraction and repulsion of 
the sections of the armature by the field magnets. The strength of 
the latter, as v:e\\ as that of the electromagnets composing the arma- 
ture, is naturally dependent upon both the amount of current sent 
through them and its voltage. One of the simplest forms of con- 
trol is naturally that in which the entire battery is in series with 
the motor, and in which the relation of the two undergoes no change. 
In such a case, resistances of the type shown in Fig. 41 are employed 



to cut down the current sufficiently to give what are usually termed 
the storting speeds. In every ease, the full energy of the battery is 
being drawn upon, but only a part is being utilized on these first 
speeds, the remainder being dissipated by the resistance in the form 
of heat. In view of the very short period during which they are em- 
ployed, the use of resistances in these starting speeds is not a detri- 
ojent. This system of control is to be found on the Ranch and Lang 
cars, among others, and has the great advantage of discharging all 
the cells of the battery uniformly. All the speeds are obtained at 
the same voltage and the motor is working at every position of the 
controller handle, so that there are accordingly no dead spots and 
the cireuit is never open, even momentarily. A similar system of 
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control is employed on the Baker vehicles. This will be evident 
upon a little study of the accompanying diagram, Fig. 42, illustrating 
the wiring and all the connections. The large squares, marked plus 
and minus, represent the groups of cells into which the battery is 
divided. The individual cells in each group are connected in series 
and it will be seen by tracing the connections that the groups are like- 
wise in series, a positive being connected to a negative and so on 
throughout. 

Wiring Diagram. Wiring diagram^ appear extremely intricate 
to the uninitiated at firstsight, but in each instance the course taken 
by the current may easily be followed after a little study, and as 
familiarizing himself with all the wiring and connections of his car is a 
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part of the education that no electric vehicle owner should overlook, it 
should not be slighted. The diagram received from the manufacturer 
of his car will be a blue print similar to the one from which the 
accompanying illustration was taken, so that it may be studied here 
as well as at first hand. Familiarity with one of these diagrams will 
prove an "open sesame" to all others, for, while they all differ to a 
greater or less extent, it will be easy to trace the different circuits, 
once the rudiments are known. ^ 

The fact that all of the cells in the battery are in series has 
already been mentioned. It will be seen that there are 24 cells in 
the battery, giving a working potential of 42 to 60 volts according 
to the state of charge. The different points of the controller are 
represented by the group of parallel bars in the lower center of the 
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drawii^, marked ^-4, It-2, etc. In this case it will be noted that 
there are four connections of this nature, R-\ to RA, these represent- 
ing resistances to cut down the current for starting. They are accord- 
ingly known as aiarting syeeda, and are only designed for getting the 
vehicle under way, an operation that calls for a heavy torque or pull 
on the part of the motor. This requires a large amount of current 
and, as already mentioned, it would be apt to burn out the motor 
irindinga if sent through the latter before it had attained sufficient 
speed to build up its counter-e.m.f. to a point where the full cui^ 
rent may be safely handled. The external resistances themselves 
are represented by the bars marked in the same manner, seen diago- 
nally to the left and above the controller on the diagram, the connec- 
tions between the 'two being easily traceable. 

Further points on the controller are de^gnated as F-i and F-2, 
and FF-\ and FF'2, and refer to the connections for altering the rela- 
tion of the field and armature. Electric motors employed on auto- 
mobiles are generally of what is known as the aeriea type in which 
the armature and fields are normally in series with one another. In 
other words, the entire current passes through the complete winding 
of the motor. By varying this relation in several ways, several steps 
in the speed control are possible without the intervention of any 
re^stance. For instance, in the control, as illustrated, the first speed 
is obt^ned by placing the field, in series with a resistance, giving a 
car speed of 8 miles an hour. By cutting out part of the resistance 
and still maintaining the same relation, the car speed is increased to 
10 miles an hour, corresponding to the second point on the controller. 
At the third point, the resistance is eliminated altogether, resulting 
in an increase to 12 miles an hour. A further increase to 14 miles 
an hour is obtained by shunting the fields, while the fifth speed of 16 
miles an hour results from placing the field in series-multiple. The 
last point on the controller shunts the series-multiple field and gives 
19 miles an hour. 

Office of the Shunt. The t«nn ahad may be explwned by 
turning again to the water analogy. Electricity, water, or any- 
thing else under pressure will naturally follow the path of least 
resistance. Take, for instance, a two-foot water maini with a one- 
inch outlet tapped into it. The amount of water that will flow 
through the one-inch pipe is not alone dependent upon the pressuie 
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in the main, hut likewise upon the redstance offered by the one-indi 
pipe. This, by analogy, is practically an application of Ohm's law. 
Substitute for the water main an electric circuit. At a certain point, 
connect to it a by-path in the shape of another circuit of smaller 
wire, and in consequence, representing a greater resistance. The 
current can pass through these two circuits «multaneously and 
the amount of current in the second, or ^unt circuit, will be 
smaller than that flowing in the main circuit. In fact, the current 
will divide itself inversely as the resistance ; that is, if a shunt has ten 
times the resistance of the wire in the main circuit between the ter- 
minals of the shunt, this shunt circuit will carry only one-tenth of the 
total current. 

The best example of a shunt connection is to be found in the 
case of the volt-ammeter, as shown in Fig. 42, For convenience, the 
voltmeter and ammeter (ampere-meter) are combined in a single case 
as if they were one instrument, but it will be noted that the connec- 
tions are the same as if both were independent. As the voltmeter is 
always in circuit, whether the car is running or not, it is wound to a 
very high resistance so as to consume the minimum amount of current 
for its operation. The shunt marked on the lower part of the diagram, 
just under the position of the instrument, is really a part of the am- 
meter itself. Where only small quantities of current are to be meas- 
ured, the full strength is usually passed directly through the am- 
meter, but on an electric automobile, this would not be practicable 
in view of the wide range and the sudden variation of the storage- 
battery current, which in starting frequently takes the form of a 
heavy surge. The instrument is accordingly designed to employ but 
a fraction of the total current, this fraction bearing a direct relation 
to the total current passing, the scale reading of the ammeter being 
the same as if the full strength of the current passed through it. 

It will be evident that any drcuit, such as the field winding 
of the motor, when placed in shunt with its supply circuit, will only 
take an amount of current depending upon the ratio between its 
resistance and that of the main circuit, and that economy in current 
consumption results. This expluns its employment for two of the 
Mgher speeds of the car, the wiring diagram of which is illustrated in 
Fig. 42. It will be noted that this connection is only employed for 
the higher speeds; in one case, the field windings bdng in series them- 
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selves, aiid the whole in shunt with the main circuit, to give 14 miles 
an hour; and in the second, the field windings themselves being in 
series-multiple and in shunt with the main circuit to give a speed of 
19 miles an hour. This is due to the fact that at the higher speeds, 
only a relatively small amount of power is required to keep the ma- 
chine moving. Electric vehicles as a rule do not run at speeds high 
enough to make wind resistance a factor of great importance, and as 
a result operate under ideal power conditions when once under way. 
In other words, the draw-bar pull, by which is meant the effort neces- 
sary to keep the vehicle moving, is very light. At starting, however, 
in common with other cars, it is heavy, so that it will be evident that 
the shunt connection is not applicable to the starting speeds. Its 
r61e is that of economy, rather than power, and to obtain the latter 
the series connection is necessary. 

Fuses. The fuses are a part of the electrical equipment of the 
car, mention of which may be appropriately made in this connection, 
as their function is that of acting as a safety valve in the control. The 
varying resistances of different kinds of metals have been explained, as 
well as the heating effect incident to sending a current through a wire, 
particularly where the latter is of a size too small to carry the current. 
It is well known that lead and similar materials have a very low melt- 
ing point, and advantage has been taken of this in connection with 
the phenomenon just referred to, to make what are known as electric 
fuses. These are strips of lead alloy of accurately determined sizes, 
each size being designed to carry a certain amount of current at a 
certain voltage. This is known as the capacity of the fuse, and be- 
tween it and the amount of current that the motor or other apparatus 
which the fuse is designed to protect can safely stand there is an 
ample margin of safety. In consequence, whenever there is a rush 
of current through the circuit, as when the controller lever is pushed 
sharply forward toward the full on point, and the brakes happen to 
be holding the car, the fuses will "blow out" or melt, and save the 
motor from destruction. 

Electric Brake. In addition to the usual mechanical brakes, the 
construction of which is along lines practically identical with those 
employed on gasoline cars, some manufacturers equip their cars with 
an electric brake. Just how this acts will be clear from a perusal of 
the chapter devoted to a description of the motor and its method of 
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operation. It will be evident that upon reversing the function of the 
motor and driving it from an external source of power, which in this 
case will be the motion of the car itself, it will act as a generator 
of electric current, and in doing so, it will absorb power in proportion 
to the speed at which it is driven. Connections are accordingly 
provided on the controller to permit of this, but the motor provides 
such an extremely powerful brake, that this has been regarded as a 
disadvantage in some cases, so that certain makes of electrics are 
only equipped with mechanical brakes. 

This disadvantage is doubtless due to the fact that the series 
type of motor ordinarily employed on the electric car does not lend 
itself readily to this service. Its braking power increases as the 
square of the speed of the car, i.e., at sixteen miles an hour, the effect 
is four times as great as at eight miles, and when suddenly applied 
this is apt to stop the car very suddenly, much to the detriment of 
its tires and mechanism, if not to the occupants themselves. Should 
a small particle of dust or burnt metal lodge on a contact and momen- 
tarily prevent the brake from "taking hold", the motor will suddenly 
"build up", with disagreeable results. 
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PART II 



CARE AND OPERATION OF THE ELECTRIC 

CHARQINQ THE BATTERY 
SOURCES OP CHARQINQ CURRENT 

Sources of Direct Current. SmaU Generator)!. There are tew 
towns, or even villages, in this country at the present day that cannot 
boast of electric-lighting facilities, so that the owner of an electric 
vehicle will find it possible to obtain charging current for the main- 
tenance of this type of automobile regardless of where he lives. 
In case he should reside too far outside the corporate limits of a village 
to find such service at his command, or in case he is of a sufficiently 
meclianical turn of mind to undertake it, he will find apparatus for 
generating the current on his own premises available for a com- 
paratively moderate outlay. Though not the simplest, a small direct- 
current dynamo driven by a gasoline en^ne requires but little attend- 
ance, and will prove by far the most economical method of charging. 
This is particularly the case where the generating set's chief employ- 
ment is that of lighting the house, although where an isolated plant 
may be installed, the owner of an electric vehicle will find it a great 
advantage for charging purposes alone. 

This may be seen from the fact that in snutll towns and villages 
rates for electric current are usually hi^ The power unit, the watt, 
has already been explained. A kilowatt is 1000 watts, and electric 
current is sold by the kilowatt hour, which means the employment 
' of one kilowatt of current for one hour. Where current is purchased 
in comparatively small quantities, the rate is seldom less than 10 cents 
per kilowatt hour, and sometimes 15 cents, or more. With an ordi- 
narily efficient generator and gasoline engine, current may be pro- 
duced in a small isolated plant for less than 5 cents per kilowatt hour. 

The average runabout battery requires 73 to 80 ampere hour3 

327 
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for a charge, while a surrey, phaeton, victoria, brougham, or simi- 
lar type will need 100 ampere hours. 

Service Mains. If the ciurent be taken from the service mains 
at 115 volts, the charge for the runabout battery would be 75X115 
=8625 watt hours, or more than 8 J kilowatt hours. The cost of 
this would be 86 cents at a 10-eent rate. Even where currwit is to 
be had at more favorable rates, such as 7 or 8 cents a kilowatt 
hour, a small engine and dynamo are very much more economical 
where no extra attendance has to be figured on. 



Elc. 43. Mat«>Genentot Set, 119 A.C. to 126 D.C. 

the fact that the charging current must in tUl cases he "dwed," neeet 
"aUemaiing," 

Alternating ciurent has been found much mtxK practical for 
long-distance transmission and distribution, and its use is now very 
general throughout the country, so that where the owner of an 
electric vehicle decides to fit up his own garage for storing and 
charging the car, the first thing to be considered will usually be 
some means of rectifying the alternating current, that is, T^fllpng it 
direct. This may take several different forms, such a3 the motors 
generator set and the mercury arc rectifier, but for reasons whldl 
will be made plain the mercury arc rectifier will be found the moA 
practical and economical apparatus for the purpose. 

328 
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Motor Generator. Where there is a considerable amount of 
charging to be done, the motor'^nerator set is frequently employed. 



I PMifhine Compani/. Pliitadelpliia 

This consists of an alternating-current motor and a direct-current 
generator combined in a single unit, both armatures being on the 
same shaft, the supply current simply being utilized to run the 
motor. A set of this kind is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, Fig. 43. The apparatus is designed to take alternating cur.< 
rent at 115 volts and generate a direct current at 125 volts. In 
Fig*. 44 is shown a very well-arranged and complete motor-generator 
charging plant. 

Mercury Arc Rectifier. Owing to its simplicity, as well as to 
the fact that it is entirely automatic in action, the mercury arc 
rectifier has come into very general favor for storage-battery 
charging on a small scale. The apparatus itself is shown in 
Figs. 45 and 46, giving, respectively, a front and rear view; the 
connections are shown diagrammatically in Fig. 47. It will be 
seen that the panel board of the instrument incorporates every- 
thing necessary for regulating the chaise, including a voltmeter, an 
aimneter, resistance, main switch, starting switch, circuit breaker. 
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snd fuses. The circuit breaker is a device designed to protect the 
apparatus with which it is connected by opening the circuit when 
there is an excess of current, or when the current supply is acci- 
dentally cut off. By opening the circuit as soon as this occurs a 
rush of current through the apparatus is prevented when the serv- 
ice is resumed. Should it fail to act, the fuses represent the 
second step in the protective link, but naturally their only tunc- 



FU.45. Swiuhbosrd, Tif. W. Switchboard. 

Front View R«r View 

tion is to rupture the circuit by melting under the heating effect of 
an excessive flow of current. 

The mercury arc rectifier consists of a glass vessel, Fig, 48, from 
which the air has been exhausted and a certain quantity of metallic 
mercury inserted. The tube also has fused into the glass the several 
connections necessary. The one negative terminal, called the cathode, 
is sealed into the bottom of the tube while two positive terminals, 
called atwdes, are on opposite sides and a short distance above the 
cathode. The anodes arc graphite and the cathode mercury. When 
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at rest, there is no electrical connection between them. A starting 

anodes is accordingly provided. If the tube be rocked gently after 

the Bwitch has been closed, an 

arc isestablbbed between these 

two points. This liberates 

sufficient mecury vapor to 

start the main arc ; the starting 

switch is then opened. An 

automatic starting device for 

use when chaining at night, 

takes the form of a shunt coil 

and a solenoid, in which a 

plunger operates. When the 

are is broken, the current is 

shunted through this solenoid 

and theplungershakes the tube 

gently, thus re-establishing the 

arc and continuing the charge. 

METHOD OF CHARQINQ 
Making Proper Connec- 
tions. Batteries are not usu- 
ally shipped with the vehicle 
itself, but are packed sepa- 
rately in a charged condition; 
as a freshening charge is re- 
quired before the battery is 
used, it will prove an advan- 
tage to carry this out before 
placing the battery in the car. 
The groups of cells must be 
connected in series — the plus 
terminal of one group to the 

minus terminal of the next, and ^■- ** "'"^'' *" "^^^" "^^ 

so on, the final 'positive and negative terminals of the entire set being 
connected respectively to the positive and negative terminals of the 
source cf the charging current. The charging current must flow into 
the battery at the positive pole; a wrong connection will not 
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only fail to charge it, but will do a great deal of damage and seriously 
impair the life of the battery. 

Determining PolarUy. Where the polarity of the charging ter- 
minals is unknown, the simplest method of determining it is to take 
a glass of water into which a few drops of acid or a little salt has been 
put. Place the wires in it, taking care to keep them well separated. 
Bubbles of gaa will form on both of the wires, but one will give off 
gas much more freely than the other. This is the negative pole and 
should be attached to the negative charging terminal of the battery. 
The other wire will give off comparatively little gas and will rapidly 
bla<ken. This is the positive pole. There are numerous other 
tests equally simple, but as this calls for apparatus easily obtained 
anywhere, it will be an advantage to memorize it, particularly 
as occasions will arise when the vehicle will have to be charged away 
from home in the absence of the usual facilities. The wire or con- 
nections to the battery from the charging side must be of ample 
size to carry the heaviest current used in charging without undue 
heating. The sizes used in the car itself form the best guide for this. 

Voltage After Charging. The operation of charging will be 
the same whether the battery is in or out of the vehicle, but as the 
battery was fully charged when shipped, this initial charge will be 
a short one. But the greatest care must be taken to charge the 
battery fully. The voltage per cell should reach 2.55 volts, with the 
current still on, when the cell is fully charged. This would mean 
GO to 62 volts for a 24-eell battery. 

These voltages, Table II, are approximate and are intended for 
guidance only. A battery when cold will show a higher voltage than 
one at a higher temperature, and the same thing is true of a new 
battery as compared with an old one. It is not safe to regard s fixed 
voltage as the end of the charge, but a maximum voltage for the 
battery in question. 

The rubber plugs should be removed from the cells during the 
operation, as the ceils will be gassing very freely toward the end of 
the charge. This gas is hydrogen and, as it is not only highly 
inflammable, but likewise very explosive when mixed in certain pro- 
portions with oxygen, care must be taken not to bring a naked flame 
anywhere near the battery while in this condition. The plugs may 
be left out for a short time after the charge is finished to permit the 
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TABLE II 
Charging Voltage tor Lead Batteries* 
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escape of the gas. The latter carries more or less of the acid elec- 
trolj-te with it In the shape of a fine spray, and care should be taken 
to keep this spray from falling on the clothes or similar objects, as it 
'Causes ruinous stains, and only a comparatively small quantity is 
required to bum holes in cloth. 

Temperature ol Battery. When the battery is out of the vehi- 
cle, as in the case under consideration, the matter of temperature is 
not so important, but when it is in the vehicle, precautions must be 
taken to provide all possible ventilation. The charging causes a rise 
in the temperature -of the cells and this should never be allowed to 
exceed 110" F. under any circumstances. The lower it can be kept 
the better, and a battery which is never allowed to exceed 90° F, 
while under diarge will last much longer and give better service. 
The reason for this is to be found in the fact that the heating causes 
the active material in the grids to expand. If this expansion be 
excessive, as where the temperature is allowed to get too high, 
the material is apt to bulge completely out of the retaining pockets, 
so that it does not return when cooled off again. This destroys its 
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connection with the lead grid, cutting down its conductivity and 
greatly lowering the efficiency of the cell. Furthermore, after this 
bulging of the paste has occurred, there is the possibility at any 
time that flakes of active material will drop down below the plates 
and cause a short-circuit. Even if it does not cause this trouble, 
the accumulation of the material in the bottom may soon be enough 
to short-circuit the whole cell unless it is of the type provided with 
an especially deep space below the plates. The temperature should 
accordingly be noted from time to time during the charge and, if 
it passes safe limits, the charging rate must either be reduced or 



discontinued altogether in order to give the cells an opportunity to 
cool off. 

Experience has shown that the best results are obtainable from 
a storage battery when its temperature is maintained between 70° 
and 90° F. during both the charge and discharge. A considerably 
lower temperature will materially reduce the available charge of the 
battery, but this does not tend to injure it in any way, as a return to 
normal temperature restores its capacity. This is not true of a 
higher temperature, however, for if it is kept above normal for any. 
length of time the wear on the plates is excessive. 

Charging Rate. Every battery has a certain charging rate, and 
this should be taken from the chart sent with it by the manufacturer. 
It will be found that there are two rates — a starting rate and a 
finishing rate— and, as it is during the final part of a charge that the 
greatest wear falls on the battery plates, instructions regarding the 
strength of the current to be employed for starting and finishing the 
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charge should be closely followed. The more slowly a battery can be 
chained within reasonable limits, the better will be its condition at 
all times, and the longer its life. It Is not always convenient, how- 
ever, to give a battery as slow a charge as desirable in electric vehicle 
work. On the contrary, the car is often wanted at short notice not 
long after the battery has been discharged, and consequently it 
is abused by being charged, at 
an injurious rate for a short 
period. Theoretically, 10 am- 
peres for ten hours and 50 
amperes for two hours are the 
same and should give a battery 
capacity of 100 ampere hours. 
Instructions furnished by the 
manufacturer as to rates of 
charge should be noted and 
carefully complied with by the 
owner. 

The manufacturer specifies 
that each type of cell shall be 
started at a certain charging 
rate, say, 10 amperes. The 
charging rheostat is manipu- 
lated until the ammeter shows 
that the amount of current in 
question is going into the bat- 
teries. Figs. 49 and 50 show 
two forms of chai^ng rheo- 
stats. This rate is maintuned 

Kg. BO. Typic«l Chaning Rheontat ., , \^ ^ • i- .i ■ 

until the voltmeter indicates 
that a certain potential has been reached, which is usually a voltage 
of about 2.55 volts per cell, measured with current flowing. The 
charging rate should then be reduced to 4 amperes, which causes a 
considerable drop in the battery voltage. This reduced char^g 
rate is then maintained until the voltage again rises to the point 
at which the voltmeter stood when the current was reduced, i. e., 
imtil the voltage ceases to rise, which wiU generally be the same as 
the voltage at which the high rate of charge must be reduced. The 

335 
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total voltage of the battery is usually taken as an indication, and 
when this fails to reach the desired figure, it is usually a symptom 
that some of the individual cells have defaulted. The remedy for 
this is given later. 

Precautions. At the end of both the starting and finishing 
periods, the cells will be gassing freely, i.e., giving off large quantities 
of hydrogen, and for this reason the battery space of the vehicle 
should be open and the room in which the charging is done should 
be well ventilated. In addition to being highly inflammable and 
explosive, this gas is also very irritant to the throat and lungs and 
when present in any quantity causes constant coughing. Nothing 
but electric light should ever be employed in a private garage used 
for the charging of an electric car. 

There are a number of other precautions to "be observed when 
placing the battery on charge in the vehicle besides that of providing 
ample ventilation, as already mentioned. The controller handle 
should be' locked in the off position, the lamps switched off, and the 
bell should not be rung during the progress of the charge. The 
reason for the first of these precautions is self-evident and for the 
latter two is found in the increased voltage during the charge, and 
particularly as it approaches completion. This would be sufficient 
to cause the lamps to bum out and to injure the bell. It is important 
that the manufacturer's directions with regard to the charging rate 
be closely observed. In order to be certain that this is done, the 
current should be measured by an accurate ammeter mounted on a 
panel board in the garage. The ammeter on the vehicle should never 
be employed for this purpose, as the vibration and road shocks to 
which it is subjected make the accuracy of such a delicate instrument 
a very uncertain quantity. 

Starting the Charge. To start charging, the rheostat handle 
should be turned so as to throw all the resistance in. The switch 
on the panel board should be open, and the charging plug should 
then be inserted in its receptacle on the car. These plugs are usually 
made so that they can be inserted only in the proper way, and there 
ia no danger of reversing the polarity of the current in this manner. 
Where not thus designated, the terminals are property marked and 
care must be taken to see that the plug is correctly inserted. When 
the plug is in, the switch may be thrown on. Ba^te^ no^i^l^^ui^ers 
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supply tables showing what the starting and finishing voltages of 
the battery should be, as well as its final voltage; but as this will be 
influenced by varying conditions, such as the temperature of the 
battery and the age of the plates, the figures given are only approxi- 
mate. Furthermore, a new battery will have a higher final voltage 
than an old one under the same temperature conditions, and both 
old and new cells will read higher with the temperature low than 
when it is comparatively high. In view of the foregoing, a fixed 
voltage cannot be considered as an accurate test in determining the 
completion of the charge. Instead, a maximum voltage will be 
found the only certain indication. This may be determined by 
noting when the voltage ceases to rise as the end of the charge 
approaches. 

When charging during the day, the progress of the charge should 
be noted at half-hour intervals, the current being cut off as soon 
as the voltage has stopped rising. O-ne of the commonest ways of 
abusing a battery is to overcharge it. This is most often done under 
the impression that an increased mileage will result, doubtless on 
the theory that if a certain distance can be covered by the vehicle on 
a full battery, "cramming" it a bit should give as many more miles 
proportionately as the excess charge bears to the normal capacity. 
Needless to add, this is a fallacy. No additional mileage will result 
from excessive overcharging, and where this occurs it causes the 
plates to deteriorate and thus reduces instead of increases the dis- 
tance that may be covered. A direct indication of excessive over- 
charge takes the form of a noticeable increase in the temperature of 
the cells. 

The question of temperature during the charge has already been 
touched upon. This should not exceed 110° F., and when charging 
with the battery in the vehicle, as is usually done, the middle cells 
should be taken as a guide. Unless it cannot be avoided, it is prefer- 
able not to allow the cells to rise above 100° F., reducing the charging 
rate or stopping the charge altogether for a time if the temperature 
does reach this point. 

Automatic Charse-Stopping Device. Where constant attend- 
ance during charging is neither practicable nor desirable — as in the 
case of the owner who takes care of his own car — an automatic 
charge-stopping device is a great convenience. This is an attach- 
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ment to the Sangamo ampere-hour meter, and i3 much used on 
such installations. It consists of a solenoid-actuated trip-circuit 
breaker. Fig. 51, which is 
set in operation by the 
pointer of the meter when 
closing a circuit on arriv- 
ing at the point of full 
charge, a point which has 
been fixed by the operator 
in advance. However, as 
it is necessary to put more 
current into a storage 
battery than can be 
obtain^ from it, a 
certain amount of over- 
charge must be allowed 
for in every case. The 
amount necessary will 
naturally depend upon 
the condition of the bat- 
tery as influenced by its 

age and the treatment it *"'*^- *'■ Solenoid-AdWated Tnp Cinmit Breaker 

, -II. CmaUiii o/SoBffnmo Eltdric Companv, 

has received, but it can spntnuuw, lainou 

be determined readily after a little experience. In the Sangamo 

differential shunt ampere-hour meter referred to, a sliding adjust- 



ment is provided for this purpose and, 




Fv. 62. Cinuit Diagram "! Charie-SbipiHiic Dev 
SaDsamo Amn-'v-Hour Mowr 



ince set, it need net be 
disturbed for a consid- 
erable period unless 
made necessary by a 
change in the condition 
of the battery. With 
this adjustment made, 
the charging can be done 
by any imakilled laborer, 
as it is only necessary to 
make the charing con- 
nection and leave it. 
Since the circuit cannot 
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TABLE III 
Temperature Correction for Specific Qravity of Electrolyte* 
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be broken until the predetermined number of ampere hours have 
been absorbed by the battery, the latter will remain connected to 
the mains until fully charged, so that there is no danger of either 
undercharging or overcharging, as may occur where the charge is 
simply limited by the time considered necessary. The circuit of 
this charge-stopping device is shown by the diagram, Fig. 52. The 
circuit breaker also opens the exciting circuit, so that it carries the 
current only for an instant. 

Rated specific gravity for various stages of charge is based on 
a temperature of 80° F. Corrections for temperatures above and 
below this point may be made from Table III. 

Testing Progress of Charge. Upon the completion of the charge, 
the rheostat handle should always be tumea back before opening 
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the battery switdi. It is essential that any voltage readings taken 
as a guide of the battery's condition should be noted only while the 
charging current is on. This applies likewise 
to readings during the discharge of the bat- 
tery, which should be taken while the vehicle 
is running, as the voltage with the battery 
standing idle is of no value as an indication 
of its condition. 

But the voltage alone must not be de- 
pended upon. The specific gravity of the elec- 
trolyte as well as the voltage will rise and 
reach a maximum as the end of the charge 
approaches. Specific gravity readings should 
therefore be taken with the hydrometer syringe 
provided for this purpose. This instrument 
consists of a glass syringe in which there is a 
hydrometer, Fig. 53. By inserting the point 
of the syringe in the venthole of a battery, 
it may be filled with the electrolyte, thus 
causing the hydrometer to float. The specific 
gravity of the solution may be noted and the 
latter replaced in the cell without any neces- 
sity for handling. Several cells in various p,^ ^ gj,^^^ Hydmin- 
parts of the battery should thus l>e tested as owsm 
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TABLE IV 
Baumi Scale of Specific Qravities 
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a check of the voltage. An older form of testing set is shown in 
fig. 54. When fully charged, the specific gravity of the electrolyte 
should be between 1.270 and 1.280. Because of the spraying 
through the ventholes when the cells are gassing freely, and the 
loss by sloppage and evaporation, there is a gradual lowering of 
the specific gravity. It may be permitted to run as low as 1.250 
when fully charged. It is not necessary to make both the voltage 
and specific gravity tests every time the battery is charged, but 
they should W carried out at least once a fortnight, when ail the 
cells should be tested to determine if they are in uniform condition. 
Baumi Scale. Hydrometers are often graduated according to 
the Baum6 scale. The BaumS scale for liquids heavier than water 
is based upon the following equation: 

Sp. Gr. = ---5-^^^-j at m° F. 

145 — Baume degrees 

Table IV gives the corresponding specific gravities and Baum£ 
degrees. 

Should the specific gravity of some of the cells be lower than 
the remainder of the battery, the low cells should first be charged 
separately at a low rate. If the specific gravity increases, it is an 
indication that the cell had been discharged to a lower point than the 
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others and simply needed additional charpng. Should this not be 
the case, and if neither the specific gravity increases nor the tem- 
perature rises rapidly during the charge, it indicates that the gravity 
of the electrolyte has been lowered by the addition of water to <»m- 
pensate for loss due to leakage or similar cause. The cell should 
accordingly be examined for the cause of the loss by sawing through 
the connections or straps and removing the cell from the battery. 
If the jar is found to be broken or cracked, a new one should be 
substituted, new electrolyte of the same specific gravity as that of 
the remaining cells put in, and the cell fully charged. The specific 
gravity of the electrolyte ^ould then correspond with that in the 
other cells. If the loss of electrolyte has been due merely to slopping 
over, electrolyte should be added and the whole tested for the right 
specific gravity. The outside of the jar and the tray beneath it should 
be thoroughly cleaned, and the cell put back and its connections 
burned into place, care of course being taken to have positive and 
negative plates connected as they were before removal. 

As the electrolyte of the Edison cell does not vary with its 
state of chai^, the specific gravity test cannot be employed, the 
voltmeter affording an accurate indication of the condition of the 
cells. Electrolyte cannot be lost from the Edison cell as it is sealed 
in, but there is a certain amount of loss by evaporation which must 
be replaced with distilled water. 

Electrolyte. Manufacturers of storage batteries usually recom- 
mend that small users purchase their supplies of electrolyte from them 
in order to be certain of its purity and specific gravity. Where this 
is not convenient, the owner of the electric vehicle may mix his own 
solution. This should consist of distilled water and pure sulphuric 
acid in the proportion by volume of one part acid to four and three- 
quarter parts of water for electrolyte of 1,200 specific gravity, or one 
part acid to three of water for 1 .275. A glass, porcelain, or earthen- 
ware vessel must be employed for mixing the solution, and the add 
must be poured very slowly into the water. Never pour water into 
acid, for while the effect of slowly adding acid to water is negligible, 
the adding of water to concentrated acid is accompanied by violent 
chemical action and an evolution of heat will usually break the 
containing vessel and always cause a dangerous spattering of the 
acid. 

S42 
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The sulphuric acid should be chemically pure, and, wherever 
possible, distilled water should be used. If this is not obtainable, 
the use of clean rain water is recominended as being likely to contain 
less impurities than any other. The keeping of the electrolyte free 
from impurities is a matter of the utmost importance and one that 
must ever be borne in mind. All dirt and foreign substances, both 
liquid and solid, must be rigidly excluded. A piece of iron in the 
shape of a stray tack, small nut, or wire may fall into a cell and ruin 
it before its presence is discovered. The presence of iron will be 
indicated by the electrolyte and the positive plate becoming a 
dirty yellow color. Some other impurities also make their presence 
readily known, for instance, chlorine will give off fumes that are 
easily recognizable by their disagreeable odor. 

Whenever such a condition is discovered, the only remedy is to 
dismantle the cell inamediately, regardless of the state of charge op 
discharge it may be in. Discard the electrolyte and the wood separa- 
tors, and thoroughly rinse in running watpr all parts of the cell, 
such as the jar, rubber separators, and both of the elements; the 
latter should be washed separately. Reassemble with new electro- 
lyte of the same specific gravity as that discarded, and new wood 
separators. Charge the cell and discharge fully several times. 
After the last of these discharges and before recharging, take the 
cell apart a second time, again discarding the electrolyte, rinsing 
the parts of the cell in running water and soaking the wood separators 
in several changes of water. The cell may now be reassembled 
permanently with electrolyte of 1.200 specific gravity. It should 
be given a long charge before being put into service again. Care 
must be taken not to allow the negative elements to become dry 
at any time during this operation, in fact, it is better to keep both 
sets of plates under water until reassembled. 

Dangers of Overcharging. To revert to the subject of charging 
in general, too much cannot be said regarding the evils of giving an 
excessive overcharge, an abuse which may occ»ir in two ways: charg- 
ii^ the battery for too long a time, and charging too frequently. 
The commoner of these — ^that of charging too long a time — is easy 
to avoid. Thfe other is not so apparent, and is the result of a practice 
which is apt to be indulged in by the uninitiated owner of an 
electric car, being due to a desire to have it always ready to run. 
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its available mileage. This is the custom of charging too frequently. 
For instance, if the capacity ot the battery will run the car 40 miles 
on a cha^e, and but 5 miles are covered and a short charge given, 
then 10 miles are covered, and a second charge, followed by s second 
and third installment of 10 miles with a charge between each and 
after the last, it is obvious that but 35 miles have been covered 
altogether, but the battery has been charged four times. This is 
three times more than was necessary under the circumstances, 
besides which the available radius was not covered, so that the 
battery would really not have been discharged had the entire dis- 
tance in question been covered without recharging. The greatest 
wear on the plates of a battery occurs during the final part of a 
charge, so that the oftener the battery is charged the shorter its life 
will be. As stated at the outset, the life of the very best cell made 
is measured by a certain number of discharges, but this is on the 
assumption that it is not recharged until actually discharged each 
time. Where a vehicle is employed for short runs, such as those 
mentioned, the capacity of the battery will not give as great a 
mileage as if the entire distance were covered in one run. When 
covering but a few miles in daily service, it is not advisable to 
recharge until between 50 and 75 per cent of its capacity has been 
exhausted. 

Where it is desired to use the car within a comparatively short 
time after the battery has been exhausted, it is permissible to hurry 
the charge within certain limits by using a higher rate than normal. 
Thb should be employed only at the start of the charge and 
should be reduced immediately the cells begin to/'gas." When the 
"finishing" voltage has been reached, the charge should be reduced 
to the normal starting charge, the remainder of the charge being 
carried out as if the battery had been started on the latter. Great 
injury may be done to the plates by "pounding" a nearly full battery 
at a high rate of charge. The foregoing precautions do not apply 
to the Edison cell. 

Time Required to Charge. The time required for charging will 
naturally depend upon the extent of the preceding discharge. If the 
latter has been two-thirds of the rated capacity of the battery, the 
usual pleasure car will require about three hours at the starting rate 
and one and a half to two hours at the finishing rate. In other words. 
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about 10 to 15 per '•ent in excess of the amount dischai^ed is usual. 
At least once a lurtnight, a prolonged chatge should be ^ven by 
continuing the charge for one hour after the specific gravity of the 
electrolyte has ceased to rise. Where a vehicle is maintained by its 
owner in a small private garage, and is used more or less during the 
day, it will be found a great convenience to do most of the charging 
during the night, and for this purpose the mercury arc rectifier, 
described in the chapter on "Methods of Charging", will be found 
a great help. Where direct-current service is available at 110, 220, 
or 500 volts, such an adjunct will naturally not be necessary. In 
over-night charging, precautions must be observed to prevent an 
excessive overchai^. To do this, a careful estimate of the current 
required to fully charge the battery must be made before putting it 
on diarge, and the rate adjusted accordingly. If 12 hours be avail- 
able for charging and 84 ampere hours are necessary, the average 
rate of cha^e must be 7 amperes. Should the time be only 9 hours, 
as where a vehicle has been used in the evening and is wanted again 
early in the morning, the average rate would be slightly more than 
9 amperes. Where 72 ampere hours are required in 9 hours, the rate 
would be 8 amperes, and so on. The rate, however, will also depend 
to some extent on the voltage of the charging circuit, in charging 
from a source with constant voltage, the rate into the battery 
will fall as the charge progresses. This is also the case where the 
charging is done with the aid of a mercury arc rectifier. After the 
charge is ended, the voltage will drop immediately when the battery 
is disconnected. 

Charging an Edison Battery. The charging rates of Edison 
cells are based on a voltage of 1.85 volts per cell, so that the potential 
required to charge a battery of this type is as follows: 
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These voltages are just sufficient to chai^ the number of cells 
in question at the nonnal rate during the end of the chapge, as the 
alkaline cell increases its voltage during charge in the same maimer 
as the lead cell, there being also a similar drop in voltage when the 
charging current is shut off. While a slight reduction in volt^e 
from the potentials given will not materially affect the charge, 
allowance should be made iot what is required in every case, if neces- 
sary, by charging the battery in series multiple. 

Owing to their construction the Edison cells are capable of being 
hooded at high rates when it is necessary to charge quickly, but the 
temperature must not be allowed to exceed 115* F. The following 
are the boosting rates recommended by the makers as the result of 
experience: 

5 mmutee at 5 times the norm&l rab; 

15 miautci at 4 times the normal rate 

30 iniD'-:tcB at 3 times the normal rate 

60 minutes at 2 times the normal rate 

The sizes, capacities, charge and discharge rates of the Edison 
cells are as follows: 
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They are capable of discharge rates in excess of these figures in 
the same proportion as the boosting rates. 



Advantages of Boosting. The term "boosting" as applied to 
electric-vehicle batteries may be defined as "auxiliary charging", and 
must not be confused with its use in connection with the charging of 
large stationary batteries. As the lead-plate celt becomes com- 
pletely charged, its voltage rises to 2.5 volts per cell, which for the 
55 cells required to deliver current at 110 volts,*would mean a poten- 
tial of 137.5 volts, or an increase of more than 20 per cent over that 
of the generator. The latter, not only being a constant potential 
dynamo, but also being called upon to deliver current for other 
service while charging the battery, it is necessary to raise the vdtage 
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of the charging cuirent in order that it may exceed that of the 
• battery without, at the same time, altering the output of the gen- 
erator. For this purpose, what is known as a "booster" is 
employed, i.e., a motor-generator which imposes a higher voltage 
on the charging current than that at which it is produced by the 
main generator. 

In the case of a vehicle battery, it usually implies a partial 
charge given in a comparatively short time and at current rates 
considerably higher than normal, and it represents a practice 
which has had an important influence on the use of the electric 
vehicle for commercial piuposes. For example, many of New 
York's several thousand electric trucks of three to five tons' 
capacity are now sent on trips that were considered beyond the 
range of the electric only a few years ago, as it is not unusual for 
five-ton brewery trucks to make a fifty-to-sixty-mile day's run in 
one round trip from the plant. How this is accomplished with 
batteries whose normal output only suflBces to run the car forty 
miles on a charge will be apparent from a consideration of the 
practice of "boosting" the battery, which is usually carried out 
during the noon hour. 

Regulation of Boosting Chaise. Stress has abeady been laid 
on the fact that overcharging at high rates is injurious to the lead 
battery, and is the one thing to be most carefully avoided. How- 
ever, the improved forms of vehicle batteries now in use have con- 
siderable ability to absorb current at high rates imder proper 
conditions. The only factors which act injuripusly in high-rate 
charging are gassing and heating, and these appear only when the 
battery is receiving more ciurent than the plates can utilize. 
Therefore, any current rate which the cells will absorb without 
gassing is not injurious, and it is upon this principle that boosting 
is applied. 

Possible Safe Chaining Rates. The more nearly discharged a 
battery is the higher charging rate it can take, and by starting the 
charge at a high rate and tapering to a low rate at the end, a 
large proportion of the discharge can be replaced in a very short 
time. Table V gives the additional battery capacity which can be 
obtained by constant potential boosts with the battery in different 
states of discharge. 
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TABLE V 
Potential Boosts at Different States of Discharge 
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Expressed in terms of mileage, this would mean that a car, 
after having given forty miles on a complete dischai^, could have 
its battery boosted as follows: 

In 20 minutes bo aa to give 9 miles additional 
In 40 minutes bo as to give 15 miles additional 
In 60 miDutee so as tqj;ive 20 miles additional 

Thus, by charging during the noon hour, 140 per cent of the 
battery capacity is obtained in one day, bad weather conditions 
particularly representing conditions under which it is advantageoiis 
to be able to boost the battery. 

Methods of Boosting. There are several methods by which 
boosting can be practically carried out, and the method chosen 
depends upon the available charging facilities. 

Conatant'PoUntial Method. The ordinary incandescent lighting 
circuit is supplied by a constant-potential generator, i.e., the volt- 
age does not vary regardless of the current utilized within the 
limits of the capacity of the generator. Where conditions permit, 
this is the best method because it is entirely automatic and 
requires little attention. It is applicable wherever there is avail- 
able a voltage of about 2.3 volts per cell of battery — say 110 volts 
for 48 cells— and the charging equipment and wiring have sufficient 
tapacity to carry current up to four or five times the usual charg- 
ing rate, A voltage higher than 2.3 volts per cell can be reduceil 
by having a set of counter-e.ui.f. cells figured at 3 volts per cell, 
which are always put in series with the battery when it is boosted. 
This is a special t;-pe of cell designed for this purpose. Thus if the 
line voltage is 110 and the battery consists of 40 cells, a reduction 
of 18 volts will be necessary-, and six of the counter-e.m.f. cells will 
be required. vtvtvtvlv 
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With the charging voltage thus fixed at 2.3 volts per cell, a 
battery in any state of discharge can be put on charge and will 
receive in a short time s large proportion of the discharge which 
has been utilized. The current input will taper automatically 
from a high rate at the start to a low rate at the finish, and no 
attention or adjustment is required. The cells will not reach the 
jree gassing point or, under normal conditions, a high temperature 
and, therefore, no harm will result from their being inadvertently 
left on charge. 

Approximate Constard-Poteniial Method. This is employed 
with a fixed resistance in series with the batterj'; and when the 
time available for boosting is one hour or less, the following 
method is often the simplest. Connect a rheostat in ^ries with 
the battery and adjust the resistance so that the voltage across 
the battery terminab corresponds to that given as follows for the 
approximate number of cells. . 





'"'""T^'kiT.r^™' 


48 
44 
42 
40 
38 


no 

98 
92 
86 
80 ' 



The circuit can then be left without attention for an hour or 
so, and the current will taper off as the voltage of the battery 

, no 



ages given are too high for a boost of more than one hour's duration. 
Consfaftt-Curreni Method. In some cases it is more convenient 
to boost at a constant rate of current, and, as there is usually a 
limited time a^'ailable, it is desirable to know under any given condi- 
tions what rate is safe. This may easily be determined as follows: 

^, ampere hours already discharged 

Chargmg current (amperes) =- — ;; :r-r-, — i — : : — : 

1+ (hours available for boosting) 

This gives the maximum current which can be employed for the 

time specified without the cells reaching the gassing point. The 

method is most conveniently employed where the car is equipped 

with aii ampere-hour meter. For example, 100 ampere^vf?,l^ve 
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TABLE VI 
Boost! ng Rates* 
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*Courtssy of Eleetrio Btorago Datteiy Compiiny. 

Explanation. la the left-hand column £nd the figure ncareet to the 
anqmre hours discharged from the battary; follow across to the cotunm headed 
by the dvailable time. The figure at this intersection is the current to be used. 

Example.- Ampere-hour meter reading, 103 ampere hours discharged; 
time available for booating, one hour. Start at 100 in the I^t-hand column; 
follow across to the column headed 1 hour and find 50, which is the current to be 



been discharged and there is one hour available for boosting. Then 



In general, this method will not put in 'as much charge in a 
given time as the constant-potential method, and the current must 
not be continued beyond the time for which the rate is figured, as 
injurious gassing and heating will result. When a considraable 
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period is available for boosting, and it is convenient to regulate 
the current at intervals, a greater amount of charge is possible by 
dividing the time into several periods and regulating the amount 
of current for each period separately. It will usually be found 
that one of the methods outlined will be available, but to obtain 
the advantages of boosting without injury to the battery, gassing 
must be avoided and the temperature of the cells kept below 
110= F. 

Table \T is based upon the above formula and saves the 
necessity of making calculations. 

car£ of battery 

Importance of Careful Attention to Battery. The battery is 
naturally the chief factor in any electric automobile and, as its 
initial cost is no small fraction of the'total cost of the vehicle, its 
proper maintenance is a matter of economy no less than of good 
service. More so than any other piece of electrical apparatus, a 
storage battery has a definitely determmed life. Regardless of the 
care given it, the active period of service of which it is capable 
may be expressed as a certain number of discharges. By properly 
looking after it, this number may be realized, and a greater per- 
centage of the energy put into it taken advantage of. In other 
words, its life will not only be longer, but its efficiency much 
higher during that period as the result of proper care. 

Limits of Discharge. To obtain the best possible service from 
a battery, it should never be discharged below 1.70 volts per cell, 
this being measured when the vehicle is running at full speed on 
the level, all of the celb then being connected in series. If the 
average discharge rate is for any reason considerably more than 
the normal rate of the battery, the working voltage will be cor- 
respondingly lowered, so that a slightly lower limiting voltage is 
permissible. In general, however. It is safer not to go below 1.70 
volts per cell, except momentarily, as when starting or on a grade. 
The battery should never be allowed to stand fidly dischai^ed, as 
local action and sulphating rapidly take place. 

Sulphating. It has been pointed out in the introductory sec- 
tion of Fart I that during each dbcharge both the positive and 
negative plates become covered with lead sulphate, but in tlie 
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nonnal use of the battery the sulphate is converted during the 
following charge to lead peroxide on the positive plate and spongj- 
metallic lead on the negative. Should the battery be allowed to 
stand in a discharged state for any length of tune, however, the 
lead sulphate on the plates will harden, causing what is usually 
termed "sulphating." When the battery is put into use again this 
will result in loss of capacity, buckling, shedding of the active 
material from the positives, and greater heating of the cells due to 
increased internal resistance. Sulphating can be remedied by con- 
tinuous charging for a long period at a low rate, i.e., for 24 to 3(j 
hours, or longer, at a rate not exceeding 10 to 15 per cent of 
normal. This loosens the sulphate and reconverts it, thus restoring 
the plates. to their normal condition. The great loss of capacity, 
with the possible total ruin of the battery if sulphating is allowed 
to go on long enough, explains the emphasis laid on the instruc- 
tions — never let the leadr-plaie battery stand discharged. 

When it is not convenient to have the battery fully charged at 
once, a partial charge should be given and completed as sOon 
thereafter as possible, and before the battery is again discharged. 
A^Tien the vehicle is out of service, the battery should be ^ven a 
freshening chai^ at least every month, and everj' two weeks 
would be preferable. 

As an additional indication of the relative condition of the 
cells in a battery, the voltage of each cell should be taken with a 
low-reading voltmeter — i.e., one calibrated to read to 3 volts by 
tenths — at least once every two weeks, and the specific gravity of 
the electrolj'te of each cell should also be tested at about the same 
interval. The voltage readings in question should be taken just 
before the end of the prolonged charge mentioned, or just before 
the end of a complete discharge, and always with the current flow- 
ing. Should any of the cells read lower than the average, it is an 
indication of trouble and they should be treated as explained later. 

Condition of the Celts. Electrolyte. One of the cardinal points 
to be observed in the care of the battery is to keep the plates covered 
with electrolyte to the depth of at least half an inch, but no more. 
Except where the level has been lowered by slopping or leaking, any 
loss should be replaced by the addition of distilled water, and should 
alwaj^ be added at the beginning of a charge. 



.ooj^lc 
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Connections. Attention should be paid to keeping the con- 
nections and terminsls, the outside of the jars, the straps, battery 
trays, and the battery space in the vehicle dry and free from dirt 
and acid. This is a far more important precaution than may appear 
at first sight, for if not attended 
to, corrosion and loss of capacity 
will result. In storage batteries 
for starting and Hghting gasoline 
cars, this difficulty has been ob- 
viated to a considerable extent 
by the use of a special form of 
cover incorporating an expansion 
chamber. 

CLEANING OR WASHING A 
BATTERV 

Methods of Avoiding Inju- 
rious Effect of Sediment in Cells. 
During the normal use of a bat- 
tery, the gradual wear of the 
plates results in a deposit of sedi- 
ment which collects in the bot- 
tom of the jar where a space is 
provided to hold a considerable 
quantity before it accumulates 
sufficiently to touch the bottom 
of the plates. Fig. 55. The rate 
at which sediment accumulates 
depends very largely upon 
whether the battery is charged 

properly ornot. If the battery j,.. js. eh* cdi with l™ Mi«i ap.« 
is charged in such a way as to .nd Bdwd corm«tk,« 

cause excessive gassing, the gas coming out of the pores of the [>ositive 
plates tends to soften and dislodge the active material. This is the 
reason the charging current must be reduced as soon as the cells 
begin to gas freely. If a battery is constantly undercharged, the 
sulphate which is thus allowed to accumulate in the negative plates 
will eventually lose its cohesion and the surface will gradually wash 
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away, falling to the bottom of the jar as a deposit of sediment. It 
is neither necessary nor desirable that every charge be carried to com- 
pletion, but in order to make certain that the plates do not become 
sulphated, a weekly "equalizing" charge is pven. 

If a battery has been neglected so that cleaning is not undertaken 
until the deposit of sediment has actually reached the plates, the 
sediment is then deposited much 
more rapidly. Permanent injury 
and decreased life of the plates 
result. The Elba cell, Fig. 56, is 
designed with a mud space suffi- 
ciently high to accommodate the 
entire deposit of sediment occur- 
ring during the life of the elements, 
so that washing is not necessary 
in this type of cell, tlje Jars only 
being cleaned out when the ele- 
ments are renewed. 

Since the conditions under 
which batteries are operated vary 
so widely, the best method of 
determining when it will be nec- 
essary to clean a battery b to 
remove the element from one of 
the cells after about 100 to 150 
charges have been given it, to 
determine the rate at which the 
sediment is accumulating. From 
the amount of sediment compared 
with the depth of the space in the 
bottom of the jar, it is possible 
to estimate when cleaning will 

F«. Se. Elba Cell with Hicb Mud Space , ■ i . i > 

be required. Always clean a 
battery h^ore there is any posaihility of the sediment reaching the 
bottoms of the j^alea. To insure this, the entire depth of the space 
should not be taken as a fixed quantity in estimating the rate of 
sediment deposit, but a margin of safety of ) to J inch should be 
allowed, since the jolting of the vehicle is apt to bring the sediment in 
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contact with the plates and short-circmt them momentarily, if allowed 
to rise any closer. At the expiration of the estimated time, cut out a 
different cell and examine it to determine definitely if the time for 
cleaning has arrived. 

Varioiis CondHiona to be Found. The method of procedure in 
•J eaning will depend upon the condition of the battery, as follows: 

1. If the battery has not been allowed to become sulphated and the Bediiaent 
haa not reached the bottoms of the plates, its cleaning is a comparatively simple 
operation and the only preliminary treatment ia to first being the battery to a 
state of full charge. 

2. If the battery is in & sulphated condition due to improper cbai^ng, 
but the sediment has not reached the bottoms of the plates, it should bo given 
the treatmoit detailed under "Eestoring a Sulphated Battery", before cleaning, 

3. If the sediment has been allowed to reach the bottoms of the plates 
because cleaning was not carried out soon enough, the battery will, as a matter 
of course, be in a sulphated condition by reason of the BhDr1>^ircuits through the 
sediment. Such a battery must first be cleaned as described below and after- 
ward given the treatment referred to under "Restoring a Sulphated Battery". 
"nua treatment cannot be given successfully in its short-cjrcuited condition. 

Materials to Have on Hand. Before starting the work of clean- 
ing the battery, have on hand a set of new wood separators and suffi- 
cient new acid of 1.300 specific gravity with which to mix new elec- 
trolyte. Many of the old rubber separators can be used ^ain, but, 
as is the case when renewing the entire element of the cell, about 
twenty-five per cent of new rubber separators should be at hand for 
replacements. Three or four extra jars and covers should also be at 
hand, and the trays should be examined to note if their condition is 
such that they may be depended upon to last the remaining life of the 
cells. If new trays are necessary, see instructions under "Renewal". 

In fact, as the process of cleaning is, to a large extent, the same as 
that of renewing the elements, the instructions for dismantling the 
battery are the same. All the connectors should be removed by 
pulling or drilling. The jar covers should be lifted by running a hot 
putty knife around their edges, and the covers should be washed in 
hot water and then stacked one on top of the other with a heavy 
wei^t on them to press them flat. 

Treating the Plates. Lift all the jars out of the trays, leaving 
their elements in the electrolyte. The trays can then be examined, 
and, if usable, given the treatment described in connection with 
renewals to neutralize any acid in the wood. Proceeding further,. 
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one cell should be treated at a time. The element is pulled out with 
the aid of pliers, meanwhile holding the jar with the feet; it is laid on 
the bench and the plates spread slightly to permit of removing the 
separators, taking care not to injure the rubber sheets, Fig. 57, 
Separate the positive group from the negative. If the active material 
of the negative be swollen bejond the surface of the grid, press it back 
into position before it has a chance to dry by placing boards of suit- 
able thickness between the plates and carefully squeezing the group 
between heavy boards in a vise or press, as shown in Fig. 58, Boards 
of sufficient size and thickness must be used between the plates or 



Fig. 67. Removing Old Sepantore from 
EltmentB 
Courlery of EUclric Sloragt Baltl'l, 

breakage will result. Charged negative plates, when exposed to the 
air, will become hot in a short time and in this event should be allowed 
to cool before reassembling. Remove any loose particles adhering 
to the positive plates by passing a smooth wooden paddle over the 
surface, hut do not wash the positive plates. 

Washing or Renewing Separators and Assembling Cells. Wash 
all the sediment out of the jar to have it ready for the element when 
reassembled. Wash and save the rubber sheets, but throw away 
the old wood separators. "Wash" in this connection means to place 
under running water that is known not to contain any injurious 
impurities, for fifteen minutes or more. Reassemble the positive 
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and negative groups with the plates on edge in order to insert the 
separators. Place a rubber separator against the grooved side of a 
wood aepMirator, Fig. 59, and insert a positive plate near the center of 
the element. The rubber sheet must be against the positive plate 
and the wood separator against the negative plate. In this manner, 
insert separators in all the spaces, working in both directions from 
the center, exactly the same as in renewing the element. An omitted 
separator means a short-circuited cell. 

The separators should be practically flush with the bottoms of 
the plates to bring their tops against the hold-down below the strap, 
and must extend to, or beyond, the 
side edges of the plates. Grip the 
element near the bottom to prevent 
the plates from flaring out while 
placing in the jar. Fill the cell to 
within J inch of the top of the jar, 
using electrolyte of a specific grav- 
ity of 1.250, unless the battery is 
in a sulphated condition, in which 
case, use water. After all of the 
cells have been given the same treat- 
ment and reassembled, place them 
in the trays in the proper position, 
so that the "poaiiwe of each will be 
connected to the negative o/ the adjoin- 
ing cell, and connect temporarily 
by pressing the old connectors into 

f^'t'*""- F,.,«., Wood .„d Rubber S.p.r.tor 

Charging Process after Wash- 
ing Battery. Put the battery on charge at the regular finishing rate 
and, after charging about fifteen minutes, note the voltage of each 
cell, recording these readings as mentioned in connection with renew- 
als. This is to insure the cells having been correctly connected with 
regard to their polarity. If this is the case, each cell should read 
above 2 volts; any cell with a lower reading is likely to have been con- 
nected backward. When the cells begin to gas freely and uniformly, 
take and record a hydrometer reading of each cell and the tempera- 
ture of one cell. Reduce the current to one-half the nonpal^£^ig)tingv^ 
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rate. Should the temperature reach 100° F., reduce the charge or 
interrupt it temporarily ^ao as to prevent the cells getting any hotter. 
Both hydrometer and temperature readings must be taken at r^ulsr 
intervals, say four to six hours apart, to determine if the specific 
gravity is still rising or if it has reached its maximum. Continue 
the charge and the readings until there has been no further rise in any 
cell during a period of at least twelve hours. Maintain the height 
of the electrolyte constant by adding water after each reading. (If 
water were added just before taking the reading, it would not have 
time to mix with theelectrolyte, and the readingwould be misleading.) 
Should the specific gravity rise above 1.300 in any cell, draw off 
its electrolyte down to the level of the top of the plates and refill with 
as much water as possible without overflowing. Continue the charge, 
and if the specific gravity again exceeds 1.300 all the electrolyte in 
that cell should be dumped 
out and replaced with 
water, then continue the 
charge. The charge can 
be considered complete 
only when there has been 
no rise in the gravity of 
any cell during a period 
of at least twelve hours of 
continuous charging. 
Upon completion of the charge, the specific gravity should be 
adjusted to its proper value (1.270 to 1.280), using water or 1.300 
acid Bs may be necessary, and the electrolyte level adjusted to a 
uniform height of } inch above the plates. 

Discharge the battery at its normal discharge rate (see 
"Renewal") to determine if there are any low cells caused by defective 
assembly, which should immediately be corrected. Kediarge and 
then remove the temporary connectors. When the cells are arranged 
in their trays, as shown in the sketch made before the battery was 
taken apart, Fig. 60, put the rubber covers in place, wipe the in^de 
edges of the jars dry, and seal with the compound supplied for this 
purpose. Heat the sealing compound, taking care that it is not 
allowed to burn, and apply around the edges of the cover, smoothing 
down with a hot putty knife. 
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' Fig. 00. DiBcram of Battery Conaeetiona Di&irn 
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It i3 preferable to use new connectors, but if tbese have not been 
provided, the old ones may be replaced if sufficient care has been taken 
in removing them. Before putting the connectors in place, scrape 
the posts clean and smooth. In using' old connectors, clean out the 
eyes with a knife blade. When the connectors have been put in place, 
tap them down firmly to msure good contact. Before rebuming the 
connectors in place, test each cell with a low-reading voltmeter to 
make certain that the cells have all been reconnected in the proper 
direction, i.e., that their polarity has not been reversed. It is not 
sufficient to note that the voltage of the cell is correct, i.e., 2 volts 
or over; but care must he taken also to note that it is in the right 
direction. With a voltmeter having a needle that can move in both 
directions from zero,' one polarity will be evidenced by the needle 
moving over the scale to the right of the neutral line, while if the 
polarity be reversed, the needle will move to the left, so that a cell 
having the proper polarity should be tested, and then, to be correct, 
ell the remaining cells should cause the needle to move in the same 
direction and read to approximately the same voltage when the 
instrument leads are held to the cell terminals in the same way for 
each. Where the voltmeter needle can move only in one direction, 
i.e., to the right, a change of polarity will be indicated by the needle 
of the instrument attempting to move to the left and, in so doing, 
butting up against the stop provided to prevent this. 

Complete the reassembly of the battery by burning the connec- 
tors of all the cells together, detailed instructions for this being given 
under "Lead Burning". The cleaning of a battery which has been 
properly charged and in which the sediment has not been allowed to 
reach the bottoms of the plates is a simple operation compared with 
treatment necessary to clean and restore a battery which has been 
neglected. The process of cleaning is also frequently referred to as 
"washing the battery", which refers to the internal treatment 
already outlined, and not to washing it outside. 

It is of the vimoat importance that the battery be cleaned before the 
gediment is aUowed to accumvlate to a point where it reaches the plates. 

Replacing a Defective Jar. When a cell requires the addition of 
distilled water more frequently than the other cells in the same bat- 
tery, or does not test to the same specific gravity as the others, it is 
usually an indication that there is a leak in the jar. Failure to give 
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the same gravity reading is not always proof of this condition, as the 

cell may be low from other causes, but the loss of electrolyte is certain 

evidence of it. The only remedy 

is to replace the jar at fault. 

While the following directions 

for doing this apply to the 

Exide battery in particular, they 

will be found equally applicable 

to all other makes. 

After locality the jai at fault, 
first mark its connectors so that there 
will be no mistake in replacing them 
the same way. With a J -inch bit or 
twist drill of the same mze, drill the 

connectore centrally in the top of the pig. 93. Sotlening Sfnling Compound on Cell 
enlarged ends joined to the two twUs 

adjacent to the jar that is to be replaced, Fig. 61. Lift the complete cell out 
of the tray, Fig. 62, and with an ordinary gasoline blow torch warm the sides 
of the jar around the top to soften the 
sealing compound that holds the cover, 
F^. 63. Grip the jar between the feet, take 
hold of the two connectors, and pull the ele- 
ment almost out of the jar, Fig. 64; then grip 
the element near the bottom in order to keep 
the plates from flaring out, Fig. 65, while trans- 
ferring to the new jar, taking care not to let 
the outside plates start down over the outside 
of the jar, Pig. 66. After the element is in the 
new jar, reseal the cell by pressii^ the seaUng 
compound into place with a hot knife. Fill 
the cell with 1.250 electrolyte to the proper 
point, the old electrolyte being discarded. 

Before replacing the connector, clean 
both the poet and the inside of the eye of the 
connector by scraping smooth with a knife. 
When the connector has been placed in posi- 
tion, tap it down firmly over the poet to insure 
good contact. To complete the connection, 
melt the lead of the connector and the post at 
the top so that they will run together, and, 

while the lead is still molten, melt in more fi|. 04. Uftingpmiant out of Jsr 
lead until the eye of the connector is filled, ^ 

Fig. 67. This is termed kad burning and is described at greater length in a 
succeeding section. Where no special facilities are at hand for carrying it out, 
it may be done with an ordinary soldering copper. The latter is brought to a 
r«d heat BO t^at all the "tinning" is burned off and no flux of any kind is used. 

361 
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. OrippiDg Element onr Bottom Fi«. M. loatatlinc EbnicBt In Jan 

Keep %m Iram Fluioa out 



The method of handling the iron and the lead'bummg strip to supply the extra 
metal required to fill the eye is shown in Fig. 68. 

Put the battery on charge, and when the cells begin to gas freely, reduce 
the curr^t to half the "fiaiehing" rate given on the battery name plate, and 
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charge at this rate as long as there is any rise in gravity in the electrolyte in this 
or in any (rf the other oells. The maximum gravity haa been reached when there 
has beenno rise for a period of three hours. If the gravity of the cell having 
the new jar is then over 1.2S0, draw ofF some of the electrolyte and replace with 



Fij. as. Kcburninc Cell with Soldcri 
DeKribedU 



CdurliJV of BUelric Sterati Baairg Cemiimg, FkUaiUlpliia. ranniylianin 

distilled wat«r. If the gravity is below 1.270, draw off some of the electrolyte 
and replace with 1.300 electrolyte. If necessary to put in 1.300 electrolyte, allow 
the battery to continue charging for about one-half hour longer at a rate sufficient 
to cause gassii^, which will cause the stronger acid to become thoroughly mixed 
with the rest of the electrolyte in the cell. 



COMPLETE RENEWAL OF BATTERY 

Materials Needed'. In garages caring for a number of electric 
vehicles, it is customary to carry out all the repair work demanded by 
the batteries, including the complete renewal of the cells. The 
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material is ordered from the maker of the battery, and the form in 
which it is sent for will depend upon the facilities at hand. The 
following material is required for a complete renewal: positive 
groups, i.e., plates already burned to straps, or positive plates and 
positive straps, negative groups or negative plates and negative straps, 
connectors, burning strip, wood separators, rubber separators, rubber 
jars, rubber covers, rubber plugs, sealing compound, electrolyte, 
trays, handles, and terminals. 

Note the number of plates and their size and type, this informa- 
tion usually being given on the plate on the tray. Unless facilities 
are at band for burning the plates into groups, it is better to order 
groups. If the plates are ordered loose, positive and negative straps 
must also be ordered, and, in any case, the following information must 
be given: size and type of plate, munber of plates per cell, length of 
jar outside, width of jar outside, height of jar outside, height from top 
of rib of jar. In ordering connectors, ^ve the distance between the 
center of the eyes, noting if more information than the size is 
required. Two pounds of burning strip is sufiScient for burning the 
connectors of an ordinary battery; when loose plates are ordered, 
provide one pound additional for each fifty plates. The clippings 
from the pkte lugs can be melted down and cast into strips for this 
purpose, if desired. 

Where the separator type cannot be identified by name or num- 
ber, send samples of the old ones to the manufacturer. All new 
wood separators will be necessary, and in ordering these it is advisable 
to provide at least 10 per cent more than are actually required. Most 
of the old rubber separators can be used again, but it is well to provide 
about 25 per cent of new ones. Order three or four extra jars and 
covers, giving the dimensions as already noted. A new set of rubber 
plugs will usually be found advisable. The average pleasitfe-car 
battery or that of a light truck requires about i pound of sealing 
compound per cell; this compound is supplied in 5-, 10-, and 30-pound 
tins. In dismantling the old battery, measure the amount of electro- 
lyte necessary in one cell to bring its level J inch over the plates, and 
order sufficient 1.300 electrolyte to fill all the cells. Electrolyte is 
usually longer in transit than any other material, so this must be 
allowed for. In ordering new trays, make a sketch showing the 
inside and outside length, width, and depth, and whether the sides 
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are salid or slatted, also specify the size and type of handles and their 
position. When obtained locally, trays should be well painted with an 
acid-resisting paint. Upon receipt of the material, immediate atten- 
tion must be given the wood separators to prevent their drying out. 
Wood separaioTS mu3t always be kept wet. 

Dismantling the Battery. To dismantle the old battery that is 
to be renewed, first remove ^1 the connectors by drilling centrally in 
the top of the enlarged ends, as already explained in connection with 
the replacement of a jar. Where 
much of this work is done, a device 
termed a "connector puller" may be 
obtained from the battery maker. 
After removing the connectors, lift 
all the covers by running a hot 
putty knife around the sealed edges 
and, after they have been taken out, 
clean all the compound off them and 
place them in hot water. This will 
clean the acid from the covers and 
also soften them. In this condi- 
tion, stack the covers and place a 
weight on them to keep them fiat. 

Lift all of the cells out of the 
trays. When making a complete 
renewal, the old trays are seldom 
worth saving, but if they are to be 
used again, immerse them in a barrel 
of water in which about 10 pounds 

of bicarbonate of soda (common Fig. fls. Ljitinp foment out of Jar 
baking soda) has been dissolved, 

to neutralize the acid in the wood. After drying, they will be 
ready for use. Grip one jar firmly between the feet and lift out 
the element with the aid of two pairs of pliers. Fig. 69. Spread 
the plates slightly and remove the wood and rubber separators, 
taking care not to injure the rubber sheets. Throw away the 
old wood separators and scrap the old plates. Wash all sedi- 
ment out of the jars to have them ready for assembling the new 
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Burning Groups. When new plates and straps have been 

ordered separately and are to be burned into groups, first provide a 

"burning box", as shown in 

Fig. 70. Scrape the plate lugs 

clean and bright and arrange the 

plates as shown in the burning 

box. The height of this box 

! should be J inch less than the dis- 

I tance from the top of the ribs of 

' the rubber jar to the top of the 

jar. The burning iron, which 

acts as a space between the plates 

and as a support for the strap, 

should be made of iron | inch 

thick and slotted to fit the plate 

lugs. This I inch in addition to 

the height of the burning box 

strap, the bottom of which should be f inch below the top of the jar. 
Place the strap over the plate lugs to rest on the burning iron. 

The plate lugs should be trimmed about flush with the top of the strap. 
After burning, cut off the pro- 
jecting ends of the negative 
straps so that the elements may 
enter the jars, Fig. 71. It is not 
necessary to clip off the ends of 
the positive straps. 

Before dismantling the old 
battery, a sketch of the position 
and polarity of the cells in each 
tray should he made, indicating 
the position of the tray terminals 
and their polarity, that is, wheth- 
er the positive is to the right or 
■u- ■>, 1-1- - ^jr J ,t.j .■ a. left side of the tray when facing 

Fig. 71. Clipping off End 01 Neestive Strsp *' ° 

the terminal end, Fig. 60, 
Reassembling the Cells. Assemble the new positive and nega- 
tive groups with the plates on edge in order to insert the^p^^tq^. 
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Place a rubber separator against the grooved side of a wood separator, 
Fig. 59, and insert between a positive and a negative plate near the 
center of the element. The rubber sheet must be against the jmsitive 
and the smooth side of the wood separator against the negative, 
Fig, 72. In like manner, insert separators in all the spaces, working 
in both directions from the center. Leavijig oui a separator means a 
shoTtrciTCuited ceU. The separators should be practically flush with 
the bottom of the plates to bring their tops against the hold-down 
below the strap and must extend to or beyond the side edges of the 
plates. Grip the element near the bottom in order to prevent the 
plates from flaring out when placing the element in the jar. 

Fill the cells to within i inch of the top of the jars, using electro- 
lyte of a specific gravity of 1.300 and allow the cells to stand from 



twelve to twenty-four hours before starting to charge. After all the 
cells have been assembled, place them in trays in the proper position, 
so that the positive of each will be connected to the negative of the 
adjoining cell and connect temporarily by pressing the connectors into 
position by hand, using the old ones if available. 

Initial Charge. Give the initial charge by putting the battery 
on the regular finishing charge rate. After charging about thirty 
minutes, note the voltage of each cell, recording these readings as 
shown in the first column of the form. Fig, 73. 

This is.to insure that all the cells have been properly connected 
up, i.e., in the direction as to polarity. If they have been properly 
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connected, each cell will show in excess of 2 volts. Any cell showing 
less than 2 volts is probably connected backward and should be 
inspected. Then reduce the charing current to as near one-half of 
the regular finishing rate as the charging apparatus will pennit. 
Select one cell near the center of the battery, which will be the 

ta.U^fff.V "«**■■ BATTERV REPORT „. /. ., ... 



: fil*'f*.^.l'^~M.7-*-' .^^Mjt^o./^ *^^ 



Tig. 73. Specimen Battery Clurginc Record 

CourUit of Elteirie Slarati BaUcry Comjunn. PtUtitlpliia, PnnuylHua 

"pilot cell" throughout the charge. Record readings of time and 
current and the specific gravity and temperature of this pilot cell, as 
indicated in the lower form, Fig. 73, at intervals of from six to twelve 
hours. Should the temperature at any time reach 100° F., reduce 
the current or temporarily interrupt the charge so as not to exceed 
this temperature. 
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Mmntfun the level of the electrolyte by adding water as neces- 
sary. Never add water just before taking hydrometer readings 
because it would not have time to mix with the electrolyte and would 
give a misleading reading. Hydrometer readings should be corrected 
for any substantial change in the temperature, as detailed in the 
section on the Use of the Hydrometer, Part I. When the gravity of 
the pilot ceU has shown no further rise for a period of twenty-four 
hours, record hydrometer readings of each cell in the column marked 
"specific gravity", Fig. 73. In recording readings, start at the posi- 
tive terminal of cell No. 1, and follow the direction of the electric 
circuit. Individual cell readings should be recorded at intervals of 
about twelve hours to insure that each reaches a maximum. Bear in 
mind that the object of the initial charge is to remove all add com- 
bined in the plates. ' 

Do not stop the initial charge just because a specific gravity of 
1.270 or 1.280 may have been reached, because this may not be the 
maximum. Continue to charge as long as the gravity continues to 
rise. The diarge can be considered complete only when there has 
been no rise in the graoity of any cell during a period of twenty-four 
hours of continuoiM charging. In case the gravity rises about 1.290 
in any cell, draw off its electrolyte down to the top of the plates and 
replace with water, saving this electrolyte for adjusting the specific 
gravity of the cells as follows: Upon completion of the charge adjust 
the specific gravity to its proper value (1.270 to 1.280), using water 
or electrolyte as may be required, and bring the level of the electrolyte 
to a uniform height of ^ inch above the tops of the plates. Some 
variation on the specific gravity among different cells is to be expected, 
since the amount of water in the separators and difference in level 
when filled affect this. 

Importance of Initial Charge. The foregoing outline of procedure 
is based on the assumption tiiat the initial charge is continuous, since 
this will require the shortest time. It is especially desirable that the 
first twenty-four hours of the charge be given without interruption, 
even if the entire charge cannot be made continuous. Where there 
are interruptions, the twenty-four hours of maximum gravity must 
be actual char^g time and must not include any idle time. The 
accuracy of the ammeter should be checked for Uie current readings 
used. 
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A battery which has not received sufficient initial charge cannot 
be expected to give satisfactory service and life. Therefore, in case 
of any doubt, prolong the charge rather than run the chance of stop- 
ping it too soon. As a further precaution, it is advisable to see that 
the first few charges after the battery goes into service are somewhat 
prolonged. 

Test Discharge. After giving the battery its initial charge, 
it is customary to make a test discharge and, if necessary, recharge 
and make a second test discharge, to avoid the possibility of the bat- 
tery being put into service with any low cells in it caused by defective 
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assembly. The test is also made to determine its capacity. Capacity, 
however, does not necessarily indicate the completeness or incom- 
pleteness of the initial charge. The only sure indication is the maxi- 
mum specific gravity reached in each cell. This test discharge should 
preferably be made at the normal discharge rate of the battery and 
may be carried out with the aid of a rheostat, as shown in Fig. 74, or, 
where one of this or similar type is npt available, by constructing an 
emergency water rheostat, as shown in Pig, 75. The container should 
preferably be a wooden tub or an earthenware jar, as a metal container 
naturally would not be suitable, since the current could then follow 
a shorter path from the electrodes to the container instead of being 
compelled to pass through the solution between the electrodes. The 

970 
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solution employed is weak electrolyte, while the electrodes may be 
either strips of metal or pieces of carbon. They should be mounted 
on a piece of board so that the distance between them may be 
adjusted, as the amount of current that flows will depend upon this 
distance. Separating them further will decrease the amount of 
current passing, while bringing them closer together will increase it, 
the rate of discharge being shown by the ammeter. In case the rate 
is too high at the maximum distance to which the electrodes can be 
separated, weaken the electrolyte solution of the rheostat by adding 
more water or, if necessary, make it plain water. If the rate of dis- 
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charge is insufficient even when the electrodes are brought close 
together, strengthen the electrolyte slightly. A convenient form for 
keeping the discharge record is shown by Fig. 76. Should a second 
test discharge be made, the capacity will be less than the first, but, 
after Several discharges, the battery will not only recover but will 
exceed its first capacity. 

Rechargti^. The battery should then be fully charged, and the 
specific gravity of the electrolyte adjusted to the proper point. On 
this occasion, all the precautions mentioned in connection with the 
initial charge and the polarity of the charging connections must^be 
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observed. The battery should then be fully discharged. {Fig. 74 
shows the method of connecting the battery to discharge through a 
rheostat, while the water resbtance described is illustrated by Fig. 75.) 






SCHARGE 



If a suitable resistance is not at hand for this purpose, a water resist- 
ance may easily be made as follows: 

Take a vessel of wood, or any other material except metal, and 
fill it almost full of a diluted solution of sulphuric acid and water. Con- 
nect the ammeter to one plate of metal and the battery to a second 
plate of metal, both of which should be suspended in the solution, care 
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being taken to prevent the current from passing from one plate to the 
other except through the solution. The remaining terminal of the 
battery and of the ammeter should be connected ti^ther. There is 
then a complete circuit through the improvised resistance, and the 
strength of the current may be varied by placing the plates nearer 
together or farther apart, or by adding acid to the solution, either of 
which operations will decrease the resistance! This should be adjusted 
until the ammeter shows that the battery is discharging through the 
resistance at its normal rate. After cleaning, the capacity of a battery 
may not be as great as it was previous to the operation until it has had 
several charges and discharges. While dismantled, the wood trays 
of the battery should be well rinsed with a strong solution of bicar- 
bonate of soda and water in order to neutralize any acid on them. 
After that, they should be well rinsed with water and, when dry, 
painted with acid-resisting paint. 

PUTTINQ BATTERY OUT OF COMMISSION 
Methods of Storage. When a battery is not to be used for some 
time, it must he specially prepared before being stored. There are 
two general methods of preparing a battery for storage, one known as 
"wet storage" and the other as "dry storage", the method adopted 
depending upon the condition of the battery and the length of time 
it is to be out of commission. The wet-storage method is usually 
applied to any battery that is to be out of commission for less than a 
year, provided its condition is such that it will not soon require repairs 
necessitating dismantling it. The dry-storage method is used for any 
battery that is to be out of commission for more than a year, regardless 
of its condition, audit is also applied to any battery that will shortly 
require repairs necessitating its dismantling. 

Wet Storage. Examine the condition of the plates and separators 
and also the amount of sediment in the bottom of the jars. If it is 
found that there is very little sediment and the plates and separators 
are in sufficiently good condition to give considerable additional 
service, the battery may be put into wet storage by giving it an 
equalizing charge and covering it to exclude dust. Replace evapora- 
tion periodically by adding distilled water to maintain the level of the 
electrolyte J inch above the top of the plates. At least once every 
four months, charge the battery at one-half the normal finishing 
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rate until all the cells have gassed continuously for at least three Jiours, 
Any cells not gassing should be examined and the trouble remedied. 

Dry Storage. When the examination shows that the battery 
will soon require rej)air8 that necessitate dismantling, it should be put 
into dry storage. Dismantle the battery in accordance with the 
instructions given in a preceding .section under this head, first making 
the sketch of the layout and connections as there illustrated. If the 
positive plates show much wear, they should be scrapped; if not, 
remove any loose particles adhering to them by passing a smooth pad- 
dle over the surface but do not wash the positive phtes. Charged 
negative plates will become hot in a short time when exposed to the 
air; they should be allowed to stand in the air until cooled. 

Empty the electrolyte out of all the jars into a glazed earthenware 
jar or lead-lined tank and save it for giving the negative plates their 
final treatment before storage. Wash all the sediment out of the 
jars; wash the rubber separators carefully, dry them, and tie them in 
bundles. Place the positive groups in pairs, put them into jars, and 
store them away. Place the negative groups together in pairs, put 
into the remaining half of the jars, cover them with the electrolyte 
saved for the purpose, and allow them to stand in it for five hours at 
least. Then pour off the electrolyte, which may now be discarded, 
and store away the jars containing the negatives. If the negative 
plates showed any bulging of the active material, they should be 
subjected to the pressing treatment first, using boards and a vise 
as described in connection with dismantling the battery. The jars 
containing the positives, as well as those containing the negatives, 
should be well covered to exclude all dust. 

Make a memorandum of the amount of material required to 
reassemble the battery and, when ordering this, provide for extra 
jars and covers, extra rubber separators, and an entire lot of wood 
separators, with a sufficient excess to take care of possible breakage in 
handling. Unless the old connectors were very carefully removed, 
order a new set. Include a supply of new electrolj'te of 1.300 specific 
gravity to fill all the jars. It is always well to advise the customer 
when the battery is put in storage of the material that will be neces- 
sary to reassemble it and request that at least a month's notice be 
given in which to procure it. To reassemble the battery, proceed as 
in making a complete renewal of the elements. 

87* 
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MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIONS 
Lead Burning. Type of Ovtfit. In the manufacture of storage 
batteries and in garages where a large number of batteries are 
maintained, a hydrogen-gas apparatus is employed for this purpose. 
For the electric-car owner or the garage doing a comparatively small 
amount of battery repair work, the EHectric Storage Battery Com- 
pany has placed an arc lead-burning outfit on the market. This 
is low in first cost and, with a little practice, good results can be 
obtained with it. As the battery itself supplies the power neces- 
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sary, the only material required is the lead in the form of a flexible 
strip or heavy wire. The complete outfit is illustrated in Fig. 77. 
At one end is the clamp for making electrical connection, while at 
the other is a clamp of different form having an insulated handle 
and holding a quarter-inch carbon rod. The two are electrically 
connected by a flexible cable. This simple outfit can be employed 
in two ways, the second being preferable for the beginner, at least 
until a sufiSdent amount of skill has been acquired to use the arc 
without danger of melting the straps. 

First Method of Burning. In the first method, a potential of 
from 28 to 30 volts {12 to 15 cells) is required. The clamp should, 
therefore, be fastened to the positive pole of the twelfth to the 
fifteenth cell away from the joint t<t be burned, counting toward the 
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negative tenninal of the battery. The carbon then forms the negative 
tenninal of the circuit. Otherwise particles of carbon will be carried 
into the joint, as the carbon rod quickly disintegrates when it forms 
the positive pole. The carbon should project 3 or 4 inches from the 
holder. The surfaces of the parts to be burned should be scraped 
clean and bright and small pieces of clean lead about } to ) inch 
square provided for filling the joint. The carbon is then touched to 
the strap to be burned and immediately withdrawn, forming an 
electric arc which melts the lead very rapidly. By moving the carbon 
back and forth the arc is made to travel over the joint as desired, the 
small pieces of lead being dropped in to fill the gap as required. 
Owing to the high temperature generated, the work must be carried 
out very quickly, otherwise the whole strap is liable to melt and run. 
As this method is difficult and requires practice to secure good 
results, the beginner should try his hand on some scrap pieces of 
lead before attempting to operate on a cell. Its advantages are 
that, when properly carried out, it takes but a short time to do the 
work, and the result is a neat and workmanlike joint. It is extremely 
hard on the eyes, however, and should never be attempted without 
wearing smoked or colored glasses, and even with this protection 
the eyes should be directed away from the work as much as posable. 
Second Method of Burning. The second method, utilizing the 
hot point of the carbon rod instead of the arc, is recommended for 
general practice. Scrape the parts to be joined and connect the 
clamp between the third and fourth cells from the joint. With this 
method it is not necessary to determine the polarity of the carbon. 
The latter is simply touched to the joint and held there; on account 
of the heavy flow of current it rapidly becomes red- and then white- 
hot. By moving it around and always keeping it in contact with 
the metal, the joint can be puddled. To supply lead to fill the joint, 
an ordinary lead-burning strip can be used, simply introducing the 
end into the puddle of molten lead, touching the hot carbon. The 
carbon projecting out of the holder should be only an inch, or even 
less, in length. After the joint has been made, it can be smoothed 
off by running the carbon over it a second time. 

Use of Forms to Cover Joint. In joining a strap which has been 
cut in the center, it is best to make a form around the strap by means 
of a piece of asbestos sheeting soaked in water and fastened around 

876 
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the strap in the shape of a cup, which will prevent the lead from 
running down. It will be found that sheet asbestos paper is thick 
enough, but it should be fairly wet when applied. By this means 
a neat joint can be easily made. The asbestos will adhere very, 
tightly to the metal, due io the heat, but can be removed by 
wetting it again. When burning a pillar post to a strap, a form 
may be made around the end of the strap in the same manner, 
though this is not necessary if reasonable care is used. Two or 
three pieces of i^inch strap iron about one inch wide and some 
iron nuts about one inch square are also of service in making the 
joint, the strap iron to be used under the joints and the nuts at 
the side or ends to confine the molten lead. Clay can also be 
used in place of asbestos, wetting it to a stiff paste. As the 
holder is liable to become so hot from constant use as to damage 
the insulation, besides making it uncomfortable to hold, a pail of 
water should be handy and the carbon dipped into it from time to 
time. This will not affect its operation in any way, as the carbon 
becomes hot again immediately the current passes through it. 

Oxy-Acetylene Bhwpipe. In most garages an oxy-acetylene 
outfit is available which may be advantageously used for lead- 
burning work. The blowpipe should be handled so that the Same 
wilt strike the work perpendicularly; this will prevent the Same 
from heating the surrounding metal too high. To make a success- 
ftd job the operator must do the work quickly, bringing the flame 
down to the work, fusing the metal, adding the necessary burning 
bar or filling wire, smoothing off the work, and removing the flame 
—all as rapidly as possible. When burning plates to terminal 
bars, a small flame should be used and the work should be held in 
a fixture. The small ends on the plates should extend up into the 
terminal bar slots about two-thirds of the way. The burning 
should be carried on by first fusing the end of the plates to the 
bottom of the slots, then filling up the rest of the slot by adding 
lead from a coil of wire or a burning bar. 

When working on links and poles it is advisable to do only 
part of one pole, move to another for a few minutes, and then 
come back to the first for A few minutes. This will allow the 
work to cool off slightly and will prevent breaking down or melt- 
ing away. When burning this class of work, especially if the lead 
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is old and pitted with dirt and cut by acid, it b advisable to 
U3e an oxidizing flame when working down in the pocket. 

Freezing. In addition to taking care that the temperature of 
the cella does not exceed 100° F, on charge, precautions are also 
necessary to prevent the temperature of the battery falling too 
low, as a drop in temperature causes a falling off in the efficiency. 
This is particularly true of the alkaline battery, the output curve 
of which drops off rapidly below 60° F., so that this type of bat- 
tery is usually installed in a manner which keeps it at an even 
temperature, making it possible to operate it successfully in zero 
weather. Furthermore, in the case of the lead cell, freezing must 
be guarded against. To avoid this, the battery should always be 
kept fully charged in cold weather, as a charged cell will not freeze 
in the temperatures ordinarily experienced. Electrolyte will freeze 
at various temperatures, according to the state of charge as follows; 

8p. Gr. 1.120 batt«ry fully dischftrged 20' F. ^>ove aero 

Sp. Gr. 1.160 battery Uu-ee-quarters diecharged Zero F. 

8p. Gr. 1.210 battery half-dischai^ed 20° F. below zero 

Sp. Gr. 1.360 battery one-quarter discharged 60° F. below sero 

When a battery is stored away for the winter, care should be 
taken not to let the temperature of the place in which it is kept 
(all below 20° F,, or else the battery should be kept fully charged. 

Putting New Battery in Commission. One of the things tnat 
the garage man caring for electric vehides will be called upon to 
do at intervals will be the ordering and installation of a new bat- 
tery in a car. As received from the manufacturer, the battery is 
in a charged condition, but it must be inspected and tested before 
being placed in the car. 

Inspection of Battery. To avoid spilling the electrol>i:e from the 
cells, care must be taken in unpacking the trays. After cleaning off 
the excelsior and other packing from the tops of the cells, the soft 
rubber plugs should be removed from all the latter to note if they 
all contain the proper amount of electrolyte. This should be ^ inch 
over the tops of the plates. If the electrolyte is uniformly below the 
proper level in all the cells, this is evidently due to evaporation; add 
enough distilled or rain water to bring the level to the proper height. 
But if the level of the electrolyte is found to be low in some cells only 
this is due to loss of electrolyte. If this has resulted from the tra\ 
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having been turned over in shipment, the excelsior around the top of 
the tray will be wet (the acid does not evap>orate), and some acid 
would be spilled from all the cells in that tray. Id this case, replace 
the amoiuit lost byfilling the low cells to the proper height with chemi- 
cally pure electrolyte of 1.250 specific gravity (seven parts of water 
to two pure sulphuric acid, by volume) . 

Re^acements. If the electrolyte in a cell is low, due to a broken 
jar, the bottom of the tray will be wet, though the excelsior around the 
the top may be dry. Replace the broken jar as detailed in the instruc- 
tions given under that heading and add sufficient electrolj'te of 1.250 
specific gravity to make up for that lost. Should it be found, after 
replacing the broken jar and giving the battery an equalizing charge, 
that the gravity does not reach approximately 1.275, it is due to 
not having replaced the same amount of acid as was spilled. To 
adjust this, draw off with a syringe some of the electrolyte from the 
top of the cell and add water or 1.300 acid to bring the specific gravity 
to between 1.270 and 1.280. 

Charging. Put the battery on charge at the low rate given oh the 
name plate on each tray. Charge at about this rate until all the 
cells gas uniformly. Reduce the current to one-half that rate and 
continue the cbai^ for three hours longer, when the battery will be 
ready to put into service. It is advisable, however, before putting 
the battery into service, to take and record the specific gravity of the 
electrolyte of each cell and the temperature of one or more of the celb. 

Packing a Battery. It is sometimes necessary to ship a battery 
back to the manufacturer for repairs, and the amount of damage 
occasioned in transit by improper packing has led the makers to issue 
special instructions for doing this. A box at least 2 inches larger in 
each direction than the overall size of the battery tray should be made 
of strong 1-inch or IJ-inch planks. It should be made with an A- 
shaped top to prevent placing it any other way than upright. Where 
more than one tray is shipped in a box, 2 inches must be allowed 
between thf. trays. The maximum permissible weight, however, is 
200 pounds. Cover the bottom of the box with a layer of sawdust, 
excelsior, or coarse shavings to a depth of 2 inches, and on this place 
the tray of cells. Over the top of the cells place paraffined paper and 
then cover the whole tray with stout wrapping paper, folding it down 
over the sides of the tray to keep packing material and dust out of 
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the cells. Fill the space around the wdes with sawdust or excelsior, 
or even with waste paper twisted into balls and wads, ramming the 
whole down tightly so that the tray cannot move. Nail slats on the 
box for a cover (never make a solid cover), and nail a stout strip on 
each side extending beyond the ends, for handles. The slatted cover 
enables the freight handlers to see the contents and makes for more 
careful handling. Label the box "handle with care" and "do not 
drop". Put your own name and address on the package as well as 
that of the battery manufacturer, and notify the latter of the ship- 
ment. Complete batteries should be shipped as "electric storage 
batteries assembled". No raibx>Bd caution labels are required as the 
electrolyte in the cells is so dilute that acid in thb form is exempted 
from the rules applying to its shipment in other fonns. Boxes of good 
elements, or plates, should be shipped as "Lead Battery Plates", 
while worn-out plates may be shipped as "Scrap Lead", boxes of jars 
as "Rubber Battery Jars", covers and separators as "Rubber Goods", 
and empty trays as "Empty Wood Crates". By properly designating 
the material as above in the bill of lading, the most favorable freight 
rate may be obtained. 

Causes of Low Battery Power. A decrease in the speed or mileage 
of a car does ilot necessarily mean a lack of Capacity in the battery. 
If the current consumption is greater than normal, it may be due to 
trouble with the transmission, motor, or running gear — the car 
"runs hard" — or it may be due to poor connections. When other 
causes fail, then it is probably the battery, and its lack of capacity 
may always be traced to some definite cause. There may be a dry 
cell, due to a leaky jar; some or all of the cells may be in a state of 
incomplete charge, due to the battery having been run too low and 
not sufficiently charged. The plates may be short-circuited by 
excessive deposit of sediment, or by something falling into the jar. 

If the trouble cannot be located upon examination, connect the 
battery in series and dischai^e it at the normal rate through a suitable 
resistance, as already explained. As the discharge progresses the 
voltage will gradually decrease, and it should be frequently read at 
the battery terminals. As soon as it shows a sudden drop, the voltage 
of each cell should be taken with a low-reading voltmeter. While 
the readings are being taken, the discharge rate should be maintained 
constant, and the discharge continued until the majority of the cells 

880 
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read 1.70 volts, lliose reading less than this should be noted. The 
discharge should then be followed by a charge until the cells which 
show 1,70 volts are up. Then the low cells should be cut out and 
examined and the trouble remedied. Assuming that there are no 
short-circuits, low specific gravity of the electrolyte in such a cell 
will indicate sloppage or a leak, the loss from which has been replen- 
ished with water alone. Or it will be a sign of insufiScient charge, 
over-discharge, standing in a discharged condition, or a combination 
of these abuses. Any one of these indicates that there ia acid in 
combination with the active material of the plates, and it should be 
brought out by a long charge at one-quarter the normal discharge 
rate. Continue charging until the specific gravity of the electrolyte 
stops risings then adjust to normal (1.270 to 1.280) by drawing off 
some of the electrolyte and adding water if it be above normal, and 
by adding acid if it be below normal. The low cells should be 
grouped by themselves and charged as a separate battery. 

STANDABD INSTRUCTIONS FOR STORAGE BATTERIES 
As luued by the Society of Automobile Engineers 

1. Batteries must be properly installed. 

, Keep baUery securely fatteaeA in place. 

Battery must be accessible to facilitate regular adding of water to, and 
occasioaal testing of, eolution. Battray compartment must be ventilated and 
drained, must keep out water, oil, and dirt and must not aSord opportunity for 
anything to be laid on top of battery. Battery ahould have free air space on all 
sides, should rest on cleats rather than Qn a BoUd bottom and holding devices 
should grip case or case handles. A cover, cleat, or bar pressing down on the 
cella or terminals must not be used. 

2. Keep battery and interior of battery compartment wiped clean 
and dry. 

Do not permit an open flame near the battery. 

Keep all small articles, especially of metal, out of, and away from, the bat- 
tery. Keep terminals and connections coated with vaseline or greBse. If 
solution has slopped or spilled, wipe oS with waste wet with ammonia water. 

i. Pure water must be added to all cells regularly and at suffi- 
ciently frequent Intervals to keep the solution at the proper height. 

The proper height for Ihe K^uUon ia vntaUy gitien on the instruction- or name- 
jiate on the battery. In all caiea the solution must cover Ihe baUery plalet. 

The frequency with which water must be added depends largely upon the 
battery, the system with which it is used, and the condition of operation. Once 
every two weeks is recommended as good practice in cool weather; once every 
week in hot weather. 

Plugs mutt be removed to add vaier; then replaced and screwed home t^fter 
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Do not UM acid or dectrolyle, only pure water. 

Do not uae any water known to contain even eniaJI quantities of salts of any 
kind. Distilled water, melted artificial ice, or fresh rain water are recommended. 

Use only a clean non-metallic vessel. 

Add water regularly, although the battery may seem to work all ri^t 
without it. 

4. The best way to ascertain the condition of the battery Is to 
test the specific travity (density) of the solution in each cell with a 
hydrometer. 

This »turuld be done regularly. 

A convenient tinie u when adding water, but the reading should be taken before, 
rather than after, adding Ihe toater. 

A reliable specific gravity leal cannot be made after adding water and before U 
has been mixed by charging the baliery or by running the ear. 

To take a readii^, insert the end of the rubber tube in the cell. Squeeie 
and then slowly release the rubber bulb, drawing up electrolyte from the cell 
until the hydrometer floats. The reading on the graduated stem of the hydrome- 
ter at the point where it emerges from the solution is the specific gravity of 
the electrolyte. After testing, the etedrolyte mtat idivayg be rdurned to the cell 
from which it was draum. 

The gravity reading is expressed in "points", thus the difference between 
1250 and 1275 is 25 points. 

5. When all cells are in gjood order the (ravity will test about the 
same (within 25 points) in all. 

OraeHy ahooe 1200 indicates battery more than half charged. 

Gtwnty beloiii 1200 but abooe 1150 indicates battery less than half charged. 

When battery is found t« be half discharged, use lamps sparingly until, by 
charging the battery, the gravity is restored to at least 1200. See Section 8. 

Grainly below 1150 indicates battery completely discharged or "run doum". 

A run-down battery should be given a full charge at once. See Sections 
7 and 8. 

A run-down battery is always the result of lack of charge or waste of cur- 
rent. If, after having been fully charged, the battery soon runs down again, 
there is trouble somewb^e else in the system, which should be located and 
corrected. 

Putting acid or electrolyte into the cells to bring up specific gravity can do 
no good and may do great harm. Acid or electrolyte should never be put into 
the Ijattery except by an experienced battery man. 

6. Qravity in one cell markedly lower than in the others, especially 
if successive readings show the difference to be increasing, indicates that 
the cell is not in good order. 

// the cell also regularly requires more water than the others, a leaky jar tt 
indicaied. 

Even a slow leak will rob a cell of all its electrolyte in time, and a leaky jar 
should be immediately replaced with a good one. 

// there is no leak and if the graoity is, or becomes, 50 to 76 -points bdow that 
in the other ceUn, a partial short-circuit or other traiMe ivithin the cell is indicated. 

A partial short-circuit may, if neglected, seriously' in jiire the battery and 
should receive the prompt attention of a good battery repaur man. 
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7. A battery charge ts complete when, with charging current flow> 
ing at the rate given on the instruction-plate on the battery, all cells 
are gassing (bubbling) freely and evenly and the gravity of all cells has 
shown no further rise during one hour. 

The gnuiitii of the toltUitm in cdU fvUy charged at above is 1^5 to 1,300. 

8. The best results in both starting and in lighting service will be 
obtained when the system is so designed and adjusted that the battery 
is normally kept well charged, but without excessive overcharging. 

//, for any reason, an extra charge to maximum specific graviiy is needed, it 
may he aceompliihed by runniTig the engine idle, or by using direct current from an 
ouitide source. 

In chaining from an outside source use direct current only. Limit the 
. current to the proper rate in wnperes by connecting a suitable resistance in series 
with the battery. Incandescent lamps are convenient for this purpose. 

Connect the positive battery terming (painted red, or marked FOS or 
P or -f ) to the positive charging wire and negative to negative. If reversed, 
eerioUB injury may result. Test charging wires for positive and negative with a 
voltmeter or by dipping the ends in a glass of water containing a few drops of 
electrolyte, when bubbles will form on the negative wire. 

9. A battery which Is to stand idle should first be fully charged. 
See Sections 7 and 8. 

A battery not in active tervice may be kepi in condilion for use by giving it a 
fTetheninn charge at lewt once every two mmiths, but shoTild prefenMy also be givejt 
a thorough charge, after an idle period, before it is replaced in service. 

A bailery which ha» stood idle for more than two months should be charged nl 
one-half normal rate lo maximum gravity before being replaced in semice. 

It it not ime to permit a battery to stand for more than six moTitks vnthoul 
dutrging. 

Disconnect the leads from a battery that is not in service so that it may not 
lose through any alight leak in car wiring. . ^ 

SOME SOURCES OF POWER LOSS 

Aa the power of the electric vehicle is closely limited by the 
capacity of the battery it carries, it is absolutely essential that every 
part of the mechanism be kept in good running order so that none 
of the power may be wasted. AVhether the machine is considered 
as a whole, or each component is treated separately, the electric 
vehicle is about as simple as it possibly could be. But the number 
of places at which power losses may occur will greatly surprise the 
uninitiated owner when he comes to look into the subject. It is 
nothing unusual for the purchaser of an electric vehicle to write the 
maker a year or so after he has bought it that while the car ran per- 
fectly satisfactorily at first, its mileage has now been very much 
reduced. He has followed instructions implicitly, the battery has been 
well looked after, and, according to all indications^ it is in as ^ood 
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condition as ever it was, but it is impossible to obtain anythii^ like 
the rated mileage from a full charge of the battery. A little investi- 
gation will show that, in the majority of cases, the owner, who has 
not had the advantage of a mechanical training, hajs become so 
impressed with the great importance of properiy maintaining ttie 
electrical end of the car that he has disr^arded its mechanical 
effidency entirely. 

Non-Alignment of Steering Wheels. One of the most prolific 
sources of jwwer losses, and one of the last to be suspected, is non- 
alignment of the wheels. A chance blow in drawing up along- 
side a curb is sometimes sufficient to make one of the front wheels 
"toe in" sli^tly. The fault is not noticed and may be aggravated 
by subsequent blows at the same spot, or on the other wheel. This 
may cause the bearings to bind to a certain degree and also to impose 
a heavy load on the motor by the new angle which the tirea make 
with, the road surface. It is difficult for the average layman to 
appreciate how great an increase in the load such a seemingly trivial 
fault as this may create, and it can only be realized to a certainty by 
keeping a record of the ammeter readings at all of the speeds under 
normal conditions. Just how much current is required to start and 
to mount various grades should be noted. As the service of an 
electric vehicle is chiefly confined to urban travel and covers prac- 
tically the same rojites day after day, it is possible to keep a dose 
check on current consumption by noting how far the ammeter 
needle travels over the dial in running on the level and In mounting 
grades that have to be climbed frequently. Small increases in the 
current required to do the same work at different times would then 
be readily apparent, and as the malady is imposing an extra drain 
on the battery, which is simply a waste of energy, its cause should 
be looked for and remedied. 

The electric vehide is a power-measuring machine without an 
equal, and the driver who has familiarized himsdf with the pei^ 
formance of his car under favorable conditions should be able readily 
to detect the presence of trouble by the increased current consump- 
tion and the correspondingly decreased mileage per charge. The 
causes may be electrical as well as mechanical, and where a car has 
not been properly looked after, it is more than likely that the felling 
off in the available radius on a single charge will be traceable to an 
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accumulation of causes small in themselves, but of considerable 
importance in the aggregate. Diaalignment of the front wheels 
may sometimes be due to the steering gear — that is, the connecting 
rod which serves to keep these wheels parallel — working out of 
adjustment. Unless they are perfectly aligned, they not only make 
more current necessary to propel the vehicle, but thoy. also serve to 
wear out the front tires more rapidly than would otherwise be the 
case. Sagging of the rear axle, which was not an uncommon fault 
in earlier years, but which is now rare, will produce similar conditions 
at the rear wheels and, as the entire power of the car is utilized at 
this point, the result is just that much worse. 

Worn Chains and Sprockets. Next in the order of importance 
to badly aligned driving or steering wheels from a mechanical point 
of view, comes a worn driving cham. This naturally applies to the 
chains employed for either of the reductions in motor speed. It is 
likewise equally true of the sprockets, but a worn sprocket is prac- 
ticidly always the result of the continued use of an old chain. The 
la tter is allowed to wear to a point where its pitch is greater than that 
of the teeth of the sprocket, and, in consequence, the chain shows a 
constant tendency to ride the teeth of the sprocket instead of fitting 
snugly between them, as should be the case. This tightens the chain 
and imposes a greatly added load upon it and the sprocket, with the 
result that the teeth of the latter are also soon worn out of pitch. 
When this occurs, the only remedy lies in the replacement of both 
chains and sprockets, as the fitting of a new chain on a worn sprocket 
a^ravates the evil and causes the new chain to wear to a point of 
uselessness in a very short time. The best preventive is to watch 
the driving chains for such conditions and to replace a chain as soon 
as it gives any indication of mounting the teeth instead of running 
smoothly. 

These instructions apply only to pleasure models antedating 
1913-14, as practically all models are now made with the shaft drive 
using a bevel gear or worm; but there are thousands of the older 
chain-driven cars in service, the electric having a much longer 
effective life than the gasoline car, 

Non-Alignment of Axles. On all electric cars, whether they be 
of the chain- or shaft-driven variety, it will be found that some 
means are provided for aligning the rear axle. These take the form 
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of distance or radius rods, attached through the medium of a hinge 
joint to the axle and some form of pivot joint at the countershaft, this 
construction having been referred to in connection with the descrip- 
tion of the transmission of a double chain-driven car. Although 
effective means of locking these rods are provided, they are sub- 
jected to constant vibration and jolting and sooner or later will 
require attention. It will be apparent that if one is adjusted so as 
to be somewhat shorter than the other, an excessive fraction of the 
load will be imposed on the driving chain on the short side. This 
will also place a very heavy strain on the differential or balance gear, 
and a greatly added amount of power will be required to drive the 
car. The importance of accurately adjusting the distance rods so 
that the rear axle will be at right angles with the frame an' of main- 
taining it in that condition may accordingly be appreciated. 

Dry Bearings. It would appear almost superfluous to mention 
lack of oil as a mechanical source of power loss, but many electric 
vehicle owners seldom attach sufficient importance to the necessity 
for oiling the moving parts. It is a popular fallacy, quite generally 
Indulged in, that the anti-friction bearing is a mechanical device that 
requires no lubrication. Ball bearings do call for less attention 
in this direction than any other. They need very little oil, and at 
much longer intervals than a plain bearing, but they cannot render 
efficient service without some lubricant. In fact, it is this very abil- 
ity to stand an imcommon amount of abuse that seems to have earned 
for the ball bearing its popular reputation for ability to run quite as 
well whether it is dry or oiled. The lubricant not only serves the 
same end that it does in any bearing — ^that of reducing friction, but 
it also acts as a preventive of rust — the greatest enemy of the ball 
bearing; and as these bearings are rather expensive replacements, it 
pays to avoid this by regular oiling at least once a month. Only the 
best grade of light machine oil should be employed, or a thin-bodied 
and highly-refined vaseline with which the bearing may be packed. 
It is quite essential that the lubricant should be entirely free from 
acid, which would attack the highly polished surfaces of the balls 
and races and destroy the efficiency of the bearing. The electric- 
vehicle user's chief safeguard against this is to confine his purchases 
to brands recommended by the manufacturer of the car. Where 
the presents of acid is suspected, a simple test may be made by 
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dipping a small piece of cotton waste in the lubricant and then 
wrapping it around a piece of polished steel. This should be placed 
in the sun and examined at the end of a Keek or more. If the lub- 
ricant contains acid, there will be traces of its etching effect on the 
polished surfaces and it is useless. CM! that is entirely free from acid 
will not affect the most highly polished surface. 

Wheels and axles out of alignment, worn chains and sprockets, 
improperiy adjusted brakes, which may be dra^ng, and neglected 
bearings sum up the chief mechanical sources of power loss. 

It is quite as important, however, that losses of electric power 
be guarded against, as they interfere with the efficient utilization of 
the energy stored in the batteries and decrease the available mileage 
on a charge, regardless of the condition of the mechanism. Vibra- 
tion will prove the undoing of almost anything in the course of time, 
and, while every precaution is taken by the manufacturer to provide 
durable and permanent connections, it seems practically impos- 
sible to provide a form of terminal that will be absolutely proof 
against this influence and still permit of being disconnected con- 
veniently when required. Air interposes a very high resistance 
in a circuit, and but a slight amount of looseness in a connection 
creates an air gap that must be bridged by the current in order to 
complete the circuit. This causes arcing, or a flashing of the current 
across the gap, which is destructive of the terminals and is not in- 
frequently responsible for the ignition of adjacent material. As will 
be apparent from the wiring diagram given, there are quite a nimiber 
of such connections, and going over them systematically at regular in- 
tervals is the only way to guard against current losses from this source. 

Brushes and Commutator. The brushes and commutator are 
the only parts of the electric motor that are subject to wear, and 
the life of the commutator is naturally equivalent to that of several 
sets of brushes, so that the latter constitute practically the sole item 
to be looked after in connection with the motor. They are either 
plain blocks of carbon, or carbon with fine copper wire embedded 
in it, and are held against the commutator by springs. To examine 
their condition closely, the housing should be removed, the rear axle 
jacked up, and the motor nm on the first speed. No attempt should 
be made to run it on any of the other speeds when in this condition, 
nor should it be run any longer than necessary. This docs not 
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exactly aimulate actual driving conditions as, with the wheels off 
the ground, practically no load is imposed on the motor and, while 
the latter may spark badly under load, it will frequently give litUe 
indication of this form of trouble when running light. 

If the brushes have been sparking badly in actual service there 
will be certain signs of this in the shape of the blackened commutator 
bars. They should be wiped clean and, if any oil has leaked on to 
them from the bearing, all traces of it should be removed. If this 
does not suffice to remove the blackened appearance, the sparking 
has been such as to bum the copper, and this blackened surface 
should be removed with the aid of a piece of very fine sandpaper 
held against the commutator while it is turning slowly. Never use 
emery cloth for this purpose, as the abrasive material employed in 
its manufacture is of a metallic nature, and not only tends to embed 
itself in the insulation between the bars, but, once there, serves as a 
conductor and may short-circuit some of the armature coils, result- 
ing in serious damage to the motor. If the brushes merely appear 
to be glazed but still make good contact all over the bearing surface, 
the latter may be rubbed with the sandpaper as well. If they have 
worn to a point where the contact is not good, new brushes should , 
be substituted, and it would be well for the owner of the electric 
vehicle who is not familiar with the motor, to ^ave an experienced 
person put them in for him the first time — every time, in tact, unless 
he is perfectly sure of his own ability in thb line. ■ A set of brushes 
will seldom, if ever, need replacement more than once during an 
entire season. 

For instructions covering seating of brushes, testing springs, 
and the like, refer to sections on these faults in the article on 
Starting Motors and Lighting Generators. 

Armature Troubles. When the housing is off, the brush con- 
nections and other motor connections should be inspected for loose- 
ness or other faults. Instructions for locating grounds, short- 
cu-cuits, or open circuits in the armature and field windmgs are 
ff.ven in connection with the articles on Starting and Lighting 
Systems. 

The armature is supported on annular ball bearings in the major- 
ity of cases, and while these bearings require little attention, they 
should be packed with vaseline as already directed, when needing 
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lubrication. Oil should not be used as it will flow out on to the 
commutator at one end or the armature windings at the other. 

Miscellaneous. In speaking of connections, those at the battery 
are included and they should be inspected as well. The connections 
between the different cells are usually made by burning the lead- 
strap terminals together, though some have bolted connections, and 
these may jar loose; but the various groups are connected to one 
another and to the remaining apparatus, and these terminals are 
probably more apt to give trouble than some of the others, as it is 
nothing unusual to remove the battery at times and sufficient care 
is not always exercised to have the connections solidly fast. 

The loss of electrical energy, due to undercharged and short- 
circuited cells in the battery, has been treated in detail in connection 
with the care of the battery. 

Tires are, without doubt, one of the greatest sources of power 
loss on the electric vehicle, and it is one that mystifies the uninitiated 
exceedingly. This matter is gone into at length in connection with 
dre equipment. 

TIRES AND MILEAGE 

Relatioa of Tires to Mileage. It wilt appear odd and some- 
what inexplicable at first sight that these two headings should be 
included in the same chapter, for the average man thinks that the 
only thing which has any direct ii^uence on the mileage of the car 
b the amount of energy the battery is capable of giving forth. As 
is pointed out under "Sources of Power Loss", there are many other 
factors that affect the available radius of the car more or less indi- 
rectly. Tires are not included among these indirect sources, as the tire 
equipment has a vwst direct and, therefore, a most important bearing 
on the distance the electric car is capable of traveling on a single 
charge of the battery. The gasoline machine is endowed with such 
a liberal surplus of driving power that the loss occasioned by tires 
represents but an insignificant fraction of the whole; in other words, 
is a totally negligible factor. Had it not been for extensive experi- 
ments carried out in connection with the electric automobile, the 
importance of these losses would not have been definitely known. 

When all the points which contribute to both the electrical and 
mechanical efficiency of the car have been carefully maintained in 
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proper woridng order, and still both the speed and total capacity 
of the battery fail to respond, the cause of the trouble may be 
summed up in a. single word — "tires." For tires constitute the 
most important element in the determination of mileage and, 
though that fact is seldom, if ever, mentioned in connection with 
accounts of phenomenal mileages made on a single charge, they 
are the chief controlling factor. The tires usually employed for 
such "stunts" are specially made for the purpose and ate not 
adapted to ordinary service. They have extremely thin walls, 
with the thread of the fabric reinforcement running continuously 
round the tread of the tire in the same direction, and are not only 
very likely to puncture on slight provocation, but are far from 
durable. The expense of eraplojing such tires regularly would be 
prohibitive, particularly as they are very difficult to repair when 
punctured. 

Kinds of Tires. Pncumafie. On the gasoline car, in view of 
the great weights and high speeds, it is solely a question of being 
able to make the pneumatic tire sufficiently strong to stand the 
unusually severe stresses to which it is subjected. To accomplish 
this end, the fabric structure forming the foundation of the shoe, 
or outer envelope of the tire, is made of various layers of heavy 
canvas placed at angles to one another and solidly vulcanized 
together. This construction makes an extremely stiff wall, as is 
evidenced by the difficulty in forcing a clincher type of tire on to 
the rim. Such a tire will yield to the minimum degree under the 
weight of the car or road obstacles when inflated to the proper 
pressure. In consequence, it absorbs considerable power. This 
loss is still further increased by the use of chains, studs, or similar 
aiiti-skid devices. Tests made on the recording dynamometer of 
the Automobile Club of America in New York City have shown 
that some forms of non-skid treads, particularly those employing 
heavy steel studs emijedded in thick leather, absorbed as much as 
5 horsepower per wheel to drive them. Tests showing 2 to 2\ 
horsepower per wheel were not uncommon, and in but few instances 
did the loss drop below 1 horsepower per driving wheel, regardless 
of the type of tire employed. 

It would be manifestly out of the question to expect much in 
the way of mileage from an electric vehicle if handicapped in this 
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manner. Non-skid devices of any kind are rarely seen on electric 
automobiles for this reason, about the only occasion when they are , 
in evidence being in winter, when they are actually required on ice 
or slushy pavements to afford sufficient traction. For electric 
service a structure is required in which the fabric foundation b so 
constituted as to be able to adapt itself most readily to the distor- 
tion caused by being pressed out flat on its contact area with the 
road. 

Solid. Viewed frem one aspect, the electric has an advantage 
over the gasoline car. Owing to its greatly reduced speed, the 
owner of an electric finds the solid-rubber tire a practical option. 
Naturally, there can be no comparison between the riding qualities 
of a solid and a pneumatic tire, but as most electric-vehicle work 
is over smoothly paved streets, and the reasonable driver should 
never take obstructions except at a greatly reduced speed, the 
solid tire provides an amount of comfort out of proportion to its 
greatly reduced cost as compared with the pneumatic. The mile- 
age radius possible with a good solid tire is about the same as that 
possible with the standard fabric type of pneumatic usually 
referred to by the electric-vehicle manufacturer as a "gasoline" 
tjTje of tire, with the advantage in favor of the former in that it 
is free from punctiu^. 

Test Curves. An extensive investigation has been made of 
the subject of tires in the past few years and considerable data 
compiled. Herewith is given a series of curves prepared by the 
builders of the Rauch and Lang electrics which will suffice to 
reveal the great differences in tires where the question of mileage 
is concerned, Fig, 78. The curves show that of the solid types 
experimented with the Motz tire rendwed the best performance. 
On referring to the chart, it will be apparent that the showing of 
the tire in question b somewhat more uniform than the Diamond 
pneumatic type. At the high limit of the range is to be found 
the Palmer cord tire, which is a single-tube tjpe of pneumatic 
with thread fabric. Bearing m mind the fact that increasing 
speed means a corresponding reduction in the mileage, the applica- 
tion of the chart is simple. Taking the Palmer tire just referred 
to as an example, select in the vertical column at the left marked 
"miles per hour," the rate at which the car is tp Irayel^^^f^ftM - 
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this along the horizontal line representing the speed, to the right 
until it intersects the characteristic curve of the tire in question. 
At that point, rise perpendicularly to the point where the vertical 
line meets the top of the chart, which is divided into sections giv- 
ing total mileage, by increments of 10 miles. For instance, sup- 
pose it be desired to run a car at 15 miles an hour on Palmer cord 
tires. Tracing the 15-mile line to the right, it will be found to 
intersect the Pahner-tire curve at the vertical line corresponding to 
100 miles. A striking exaraple of the manner in which mileage 
increases with reduced speed may be seen by tracing the ]2i-mile 
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line to the right until it intersects the Palmer curve. It gives a 
total mileage of 123, or an increase of 23 per cent in the distance 
covered tor a decrease of but 2J miles per hour in the speed. By 
making a further reduction to 10 miles an hour, 130 miles could 
be covered on a charge. This, of course, is not due to any charac- 
terisrie of the tire, but to the fact that the lower the discharge 
rate the greater the capacity of the battery, the phenomenal mile- 
ages given being the result of employing a tire that presents the 
minimum of resistance to bending. 

New Tire Equipment A little study of the foregoing will 
serve to reveal one of the most prolific causes of comphunt on the 
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part of uninitiated owners of electric vehicles. After wearing out 
one or two tires in service, they instruct the garagemen to put 
"new ones" in their place, or they renew the old ones by purchas- 
ing in the open market themselves. Unless informed as to the 
purpose for which the tires are needed, both the garagemen and 
the tire salesman are more than apt to supply a gasoline type of 
tire. A distinct falling off in the mileage radius of the car is at 
once noticeable, particularly if the owner has been in the habit of 
making use of the higher speeds. The cause is apparently inex- 
plicable, and the result is a complaint to the manufacturer that 
something has gone wrong or that the car is not fulfilling the 
promises made for it, when, as a matter of fact, greater care 
should have been taken to maintdn the tire equipment the same 
throughout. 

Improper Inflation. Tires have been previously mentioned as 
one of the sources of power loss, and the foregoing serves to 
explain to a great degree why this is so. An item of considerable 
importance in the treatment of tires, whjch hag not been referred 
to, is improper mflation. A soft tire naturally constunes more 
power to drive it because of the increased friction due to the 
greater area of the tire in contact with the ground. Such a condi- 
tion is detrimental to the tire itself as it increases .the amount of 
wear and the danger of rim cuts. 

If the tire be too soft, the weight of the car will cause it to 
spread unduly at the point of contact with the road and this con- 
dition will be immediately noticeable. On the other hand, when 
the tire is pumped up too hard, the tire will stand just as if it 
were bearing no load. Such a condition obviously places too 
great a strain on both the fabric and the rubber, and is frequently 
the cause of tire failures that are usually assigned to a totally 
different reason. With its ordinary load of passengers, the electric 
should only cause a slight flattening of the tires at the tread, 
experiment showing that the best results are obtained when the 
increase in the width of the tire is about 20 to 25 per cent, that is, 
a S-inch tire when properly inflated should measure approximately 
3f inches across its horizontal diameter at the part in contact 
with the road. Of course, the surest method of avoiding improper 
inflation is a tire pressure gage. vtvtwviC 
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ELECTRrC INDICATING INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR USES 
Volt-Ammeter. Vi'ith an electric, it is important to watch the 
volt-ammeter. An example of this type of combined instrument is 
shown by the accompanying illustration. Fig. 79. It will be noted 
that the indicating needle of the ammeter does not go to the end 
of its scale, but reads both ways, the scale to the left hand being 
for the charging current, and that to the right for the discharging 
current. These instruments are manufactured in various forms, 
one type very much in use having the voltmeter and ammeter 



Fig. 79. Oeneral Electrio Volt-Ammeter 

scales parallel in a vertical plane. Some also have the voltmeter 
scale so divided that the reading of the individual cells may be 
taken. 

By becoming familiar with the readings of the instrument and 
by realizing their significance, the driver of an electric automobile 
is in a position not only to judge whether the battery is giving the 
proper service, but he also has an accurate gage on the condition 
of the running gear and transmission of the vehicle itself. The 
instrument is capable, therefore, of giving ample warning by its 
deflections of any weakness, electrical or mechanical. 

Ampere-Hour Meter. While the volt-ammeter affords a con- 
stant indication of the working of the battery, as well as the effi- 
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ciency of the tranamission, and is accordingly indispensable, it does 
not permit of the direct reading of the state of charge nor indicate 
off-hand how much of the energy has been utiHzed and how much 
remains available at any given time. For this purpose the Sang- 
amo ampere-hour meter has been developed and generally adopted 
by the builders of both pleasure and commercial electric cars. 

Method of Use. To keep the battery plates in good working 
condition, it is necessary to give the battery a certain amount of 
charge, so that under normal conditions more ampere hours must 
be put into the battery than 
can be taken out of it. This 
difference is the overcharge, 
and it must be taken into 
account in figuring the num- 
ber of ampere hours in & 
battery available for useful 
work. Since the only infor- 
mation desired by the driver 
is how much energy can be 
taken from the battery, the 
Sangamo ampere-hour meter 
is designed to compensate for 
the overcharge, and indicates 
at all times the current avail- 
able without the necessity of 
resetting the pointer every 
time the battery is charged. 
This is accomplished by means of a differential shunt, as shown by 
the diagram. Fig. 80. Two shunts are employed, and the relative 
value of their resistance is adjustable by means of the sliding con- 
nection G, so that the meter can be made to run slow on charge 
or fast on discharge, as desired. The usual method is to allow the 
meter to register less than the true amount on charge and the 
exact amount on discharge, the difference representing the loss in 
the battery, or overcharge. 

Readjusting the Meter. However, over long periods of use 
under varying conditions, the battery losses will vary and in time 
the meter and battery will get out of step. Therefore, it is good 
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practice to give the battery an extra overchai^ at stated intervab 
and reset the meter, a simple device being provided for this pur- 
pose. Moreover, in vehicle work the batteries are frequently 
subjected to excessively high discharge rates and, under such condi- 
tions, the battery suffers an actual loss of capacity, which requires 
further compensation, as otherwise the meter will give a false indi- 
cation of the number of ampere hours available. The variation in 
the capacity of the battery with its discharge rate is shown by the 
curves. Fig. 81. 

In the Edison battery, the transfer of active material does not 
take place between the electrolyte and the plates, but from one 



OvrVhorJ of Di9ctiOr^ in Hcvrm 
n«. 81. Viristion ol Uwrul Ampere-Houi Capadty of Lead Battery with Disaharge Rata 

plate to the other, as in the ordinary electrolytic cell, commonly 
known as a primary battery. Therefore, the specific gravity of 
the electrol>"te does not change with the state of charge and, con- 
sequently, the only direct way to measure the state of charge is 
with an ampere-hour meter, the hydrometer being of no use. But 
the loss of capacity due to high discharge rates is not a character- 
istic of the alkaline cell as it is with the lead type, so that an 
Edison battery does not require a compensated meter as just 
described. However, the drop in voltage of the Edison cell imder 
high discharge rates is such that, from the user's viewpoint, the 
result is practically the same as with the lead-plate cell. 
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GLOSSARY 



THE tonowing glossary of automobile terms ig not int«nded in any sense 
as a dictionary and only words used in the articles themselvea have been 
defined. The definitions have been made as simple ae possible, but i£ 
other terms unfamiliar to the reader are used, these should be looked up in order 
to obtain the complete definition. 



.. A.- A.: Abbreviation 
Any hard 






AbMTlwr, Shock: See "Shock Abw^ber". 
Accelerate: To increue the apeed. 
Acceleration ; The raU o( elmnKB ot velnriiy 
' 3JE body, la sutomebjlea, the ability 



of tl 

Acolcrator: Device for rapid ooDtro 
speed for quick opeiunff and clonag 
throttle. Osually in the form ol a 

t beins controlled by the eetling of 
Bubordiiwte machiiw i 















Acetylene: A guf 

punxiee by the ai 

Acctylme Genera 



«rbide UHd ae 



u may be produced by tb 



wnnection with aulomobilee the 
le Btoraie baltety. See Electro- 



of ai 



T^"', 



fi in ^dfl that 



tnaehine; an, a horn i 
automobile. 

Accumulator: A secondary batleTy or 
■torap battery. It ugually conriaU of 
cbemicolly prepared lead plates combined 
vith an add xAution. Upon b«iii( charged 

Kuree, a cbemiijid ehanoe Ukea place which 
enablea the pUtes in tbeir turn to live a 
current of electricity Hhen used as a source 
of power, the plates at the eame time return- 
inc to their on^pnal chemical state. 
Acetone: A liquid obtained as a by-product 
in the dislillatioa of wood alcohol, and need 

acetylene for autoinobiie lights, as it die- 



Acetylated Akobol : Alcohol which has be 



That property of surfac 
1 friction. ■ The adhesion 
It: The nUckening or 



In s 



ileam engine, the letting 

AdTanced Iftnltlan: Usually called aihanc- 

the charge at an earlier part of the stroke. 
Advance Sparking: A method by which the 

be regulated, by coml^eting the electric 

Advancing the Spark: See "Advanced Ig- 

Aerodynamlca: The sdence of atmospheric 
laws, i.e., the effects produced by air in 

After-Burning: Continued burning of the 

After-FlrlDg: An eiploeion in the muffler or 
eibauBt psHages. 

portable oootainer haldins 
or- carbon dioidde for tire 

1 "AJr Ifoel 



Air Battle: 
Air-Bound: 



x)glc 



Air Cooladi Cooled by ut dit«t. Ilnully 
nfernDE to tha cylindfiT of An encinflt whoov 
bnt oauHd by th« combiutioo within it 



Air Intalu: Ad opaDiot 



' diapenlna by ui 

Lted in tbe cylbder 

,n b cuiniiBter to 



Air L«Bk: Entrtuwe of sir iatc 

betvreeD cftrbuietcr And cyLLiide 

Air Lock; Btoppace of cdrcul 



Air RnUtance 



The 






Air Tube: See "Pneumatic Tire". 
Alrlaaa Tire 



Name of speaal make 


of n 


on- 


Abbreviation fur AiHociat 
Jtomobile Manufaeturera, d 


ion 




Dund 


ii 






AaSU'lron Undcrfnnw: An undeifratna 

conitructcd of Meel ban whose croee section 
ia a li^t an^. 

il;. TomskeanietiLlBoFtbyheatincaDil 



1 the 
the top of a bend in tlie 
>P operated by the en^ne 

GOTenuH-: A devicse to tegulata 



Annular Valte: 

hole in the cenli 

Annunciator: A 

■icnala ot a ipea 



nrcular valra havin^E a 
jutallation of electric 



sol tin 
Babbitt 






and lead 

metsl. while metid, etc. 
Antt-Skld DsTlce: Any devioa which 
be applied to the ■ » - 

with metal tivetA in tnei 
Apron: Eiteiuiaiu of tbe feoden to i»eicnt 
splaflhio^ by mud or road dirt. 

the portion of a cenerator in which tbe 
currant ie developed, or in a motor, tbe por- 

ibile work, tbe 



c»ll»l the B.A.E. ratine. This (ormula u 
h.p. "bore of cylinder (in incbea) BQuarcd X 
No.'ot jylinderH-3.S. at a pieton speed of 
lOMJ r.p.m. 
Alarm. Low-Water: Bee "Low-Water 




AvlraUna Noula: An atomiiinc noaila to 

mako tbe liquid paailnj: throuch it paas from 
it in the form of a spray. 




ty battery. A battMy 



Autn-Biui An m 



Autoaui A moioi 



th« driving ilufla that omny tha powa of tha 
motor tp the driving wheeli. 
AMe, Saml-Floatliig: A Uts mile In whiob 
tha dnrinjc eh&fta cury b pmt of the our 



Auto-Crdv: See "Motorcycle". 
Aulodrome: A trsck eipeciKlly prepare 
automobile drivinic» particularly for roc 
AuIoflmoiuWeldlnei See "Waldioc A 



sifs ia nbich the ahattg a 



Aulo-Iftnlteit A email muneto ■enerstot 
ot dyuuno lor Janitini gaaorine en(inH, the 


floatioi Bile. 
Aile.Tru«di An aile in which downwud 


armature sf which u connected with the 




flywheel by fBH« or by frigtion wheele. eo 


Aile. Tubular: An ailc fonoad of Meel tub- 


ioi. Usually applied to the Iiont ailea, but 


Che engine revolvee. 


AuloUti One who use. «i BuLomobile. 


of rear ailea. 




Aile CaalDd: That part of a lin aile that 




and driving lears. Aila houainc 


Aulonuitlc Cut-Out: See "Cut-Out, Auto- 


Axla Houalot: Bee "Ade Cannf". 




All* Sbaft: The membet tranHnittlni (he 


hutonuitic Spark AdTanee; Automatic 
vanatlon ol the matant of apark occurrence 
in the cylinder. MechanioafTdvancina and 


. drivinaWrque from the differential to th* 




B 








BabMtC A eefC metal alloy u»d for limnc 




the beariiiEB ol >ha(t>. 




Back-PlTlne: An eiploalon of the miitun 

pioaion in the oyUndera. Ueually due to too 
weak a miiCure. Poppinf. 




mobile. 




etarliad caueed by back-firing. 




Backlaefa.' The play between a screw and nut 


HTinajjoHiin heavy loadi; ■ heavy oom- 






Back Prcaaure: Preaeure of the eihauat 


AoilUuy Air Valvei Valve controUiog the 


guea due to improper deiign or operation of 



which additional air Ia ad 

bureter at high speeda. 

AuilUaiT Eihauat; Porta ci 



through 



for the 



to permit eihauat gaa 

ji t^e oylinder when u 

by the pieton. These are aometii 
aa an additional acsvanclDg meam 

AintUwT ,f>»> Tanki See "Fuel Tank. 

AmUlaty Spark Gapi See "Spark Gap. 

AiUl The spindle with which a wheel levolvea 

Axle. Cambered: 



Baffle PLite: A plate used to prevent too 






BaUncB Gvari 
Balaoditg of 

Ball-and -Socket Joint: 
ball is placed within a 
it, perfnitting free mot 



kT pathfl. called ri 



lenntial Oear". 



aslid- 



Aila, Dwd: ._ 

which itaelf does not revol 



Azl^ FloatlDB: 



J cbange-epeed gear, 
flied. stationary aile Barklnfl! Tha sound made by (be eiplonons 
the wheele revolve but oaunod by after-flring. 

Baae Bearlna: See ^'Main Bearing". 
Baae Eiplo«loo; Sec "Crankcaao E^lueion". 
Battery: A combination of primary or 
aecondsry c»lla, aa dry cella or storage oetb. 
Battery, Dry: Bee "Dry Battery". 
Battery, Storagai See "AccumulaUir". 
Buttery Addi TIte •lacttolyta ia a Mocat* 
battery. 



.oogic 



BBftMy-ClisrdlBtt fluf- Pover tennipsb 
to wbieb tbe kadi of ■ sto»ce buttery Suty 
ba connecMi lor cbuging the bBttei7' 

Battat7 Gafte: (1) Voltmetar or Kmineter 
or voltammetflT iot testing the specific 
onvity of the alectrolyle in a •eoondary 

Battery Syrlafle: A n'ringe used to dnw out 

BtOTUC battery wU to teat ila denuty uid 
apaoina gravity. 
BauoiVl A acala indicating the ■pecific 
gravity or density of Lii^mda and baving 

gravity of .736 luis e, gravity of 61 degreca 
Baum«. 
BbbtIiiI: a support o( a shaft upon which it 

Bcarbi), Annular Ball; 

B«*rlDt, Ball: A besrioK in whicli thi^ 

taet by iteeL baits. A Btc?<'] mUar fitted to 
the shaft rolls upon the bslle. which in turn 
roll upon steel c; iisr attacbed to ttK station- 

Baulnft. Cup and Con*: A twtl bearioE in 
which tba balls ridl in s race, whieh is formed 
between a cons-shaped &xed collar aod a 
cup-ahaped shaft collar. 

Baarlaa. Main: The bearing in which 
ranlcshaft oi an engine. 






Baarlnfl, Plain: 
Bearing, Bad 



sliding contact w 



Bevel 'Geai Drive 



Bicycle: A two-wheeled vehicle propeMad by 
the pedaling of the rider. 

Blndlnfi Poata: See "Terminab". 

BlMder: A bv-pssa in Iho' sigbWeed of a 
mechanical oiling ayatem by which the '' 
delivered through t; ■ ■ i • ■■ 



red through that fi.._ _ _.. 

Blister.- A detect in tiros caused 

separation o( the tread from the fal 

Block Chain: A chain used in autr 



Blower Cimlad: A ftss engine cooled by 
Blow-OBi A blow-out caused by the edge of 






BlowOut: 

tube and 
Blow-Out Patch: 



'Patch. Tire Repair". 
Body: (1) The auperstructure of an suto- 
mobile^ the part that resembles and rspn>- 



sents thel 
Body Haasera: 



of oils to hang together. 



Boiler: A vessel in i 



g detachable from tl 



Bearint Surface: The p 



engines- This cycle was proposed by M. 
Beau de Rocfass and put into practical form 
by Dr. Otto. Boe "Four-Cycle". 
Belt and Clutch Dreaalnfl: 



See "Low- Wat. 



to be applied to belts and clutches to prevent 
them from slipping. 


Boiler Coverintt: A non 


Belt Drive: A method of transmitting power 
from the engine to th; countershaft or jack 


Boiler-Feed Pump: An s< 


Benzine: A petroleum product having a 
apecifio gravity between that of kerosene and 
gasoline. Its specific grsvity is between M 
degreea and 95 degrees Baumf . 




BoHer-Feed Beiulator: J 

the (eed-wsler supply of 


Beazul: A product of the distillation ol cod 
tar- Coal tar benzine. Used as a rubber 
aolvent and in Europe as a n»tor fuel. 


Bonoei: (1) The hood c 

"Hood*^ '"(ilf Thl "'covei 
valve box, or a slidc-valv. 
eovei to eockw and guide 


haviaa mote than two seats in the back pan. 
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Bra^. Motw: A brake in an eleetrie veiiide 






Brake, Service ; A brake deBimed to be u»d 


and water or to prevent the [ealiage of Krease. 




<2) Spaoe provided lor bscgBge at tbe rear 


by the driver's foot. 




Brake, Shoe : A brake in which a metal Bboa 


Bora: The iuaide diameter of the cyUnder. 


ia clamped against a revolviuK wheel. 


Bou: An enlarged portion of a part to give 




a poiDt for attachment of another part. 


act upon the tranemiMioo shaft. 


Bottom: The meshinK of gears without 


Brake Water-Cooled: A brake through 






of the tows of a top when folded. 


Ihe fricUonal heat. 


Boyle'. Law of Ca*«: A law deEnlng the 


r.rr; Kr.ffiKs,s.r.a":3 



Brake Hoiulnfl: 



Brake: An apparatus for the absorption of 


brake mechanism. 


power by friction, and by clamping some por- 
tion ol the driving mechanUm to retard or 


Briike Lever: The lever by which the brake 


is applied tc the wheel. 


atop tbe forward motion of tbe car. 
Brake, Alr-Cooledi A brake whose parts are 
ridged to present a large surfaee for trans- 
femng to Ihe air the Irlctional heat generated 
in them. 


Brake Ltntna: The wearing surface of a 

Brake Pedal: Pedal by which the brake ia 

apphed. 
Brake Pull Rod: A rod transmitting the 


Brake. Band: A brake whieh eontracls 


Brake, Con,ttlctln]l Band: A form of brake 


Brake Raicbet ; A device by which the brake 
lever or brake pedal can be set in nosiCioo and 


Brake, DiffetentUl: A brake acting upon 


quadrant with which a movable tongue on 
t^e lever head or pedal engagee. 




Brake, Double-Actind: . A brake which will 


Brake Rod: The rod oonoecting tbe brake 



talc 

Bai 


a-.°™° 


, and 


Band: 


See 


rak 


.Emer: 

e'l^ci^ 


*h?'»r. 


A brake inten 
ice brake doej 


rak 


Ate? 


dlnB-B 


nd; A 


:edb 



Brake Teat: A 

dynamometer t 

Braking Surfac 



Brake. Foot: A brake designed to 

ated by the driver's foot. A pedi 

Usually the service brake. 
Brake, Front-Wheel: A brake det 

operate on the front wheels of the < 
Brake, Gearut: A brake desigDed 

. shaft a ■ 



gearbol. 






Bndte 






brake deigned to be 




by me 




a hand lever. Usnal 




gency 






Brake 


Hob 










one 


f the wheels. This 


Make 


.faTeir 


nal: 


A brake in.which. 



panding mechanis 
aure tobear on the drum. 
Brake, Intenul-Eipandlng: A brake con- 
Bkning of a drum, against Che inside of which 
may be expanded a band or a shoe. 



Braztna: The proeesa of | 
Breaker Strip: 



n the tread and body of a 
pening in the era 



Britlata Thermal Unit, The ordinary unit of 
>crature of one pouiid of pure 





tan'ot^eiMm% 


Fahre" 


of-wattJ,*^**™^"^ 


" 


WE'M 


Ta 


the aide doors, and 
itension of the roof 




ush Holder: I 

SfSf™nfa^ 


n elec 


rical machinery, an. 
end of a connection 
a moving part of the 


" 


T. U.: Abbrev 


lation 


for Briiuh Tktnnal 


" 


elasCio board or 1 


ur-wheeled vehicle in which 
rmge are replaced by an 






Ll.ll 


■i :.; V^TV_'V_'VH. 



■iaU of pLunnen working la tub«g and gaiD- 
lu elkBtLcily TroDI HpriDftfl. (2) A bar pWed 
aDrou tbe end ot a oar. luusUy the front 
sad. to tftke tbs iliDck o( caHmoa and thiu 
prevent damage to the oar ilaelf- A rubber 
or leather pad Interpoeed between the axle 

Butii«r,"TMcb"ISDlier: A raovable auril- 

Buahlna: A bearing liaiag. ITsuallr made 
ot anti-ftictlon metju and capable o( adjust- 



uaually oiroular and of nearly the same 
diametfli' aa the pipe, deiLgned to turn upon 
a OT^Julle through iM diameter and thus anut 
oO or permit flow throu^ tt- ---- "— -n- 
iinploved fe- ■■-—■■'- — ' — 




Ci Abbreviation for a oeutiicrade degree of 
Calcium Caiblde: A oompound of ealciam 

lene by the application of water. 
Calcium Chloride: A lalt which diuolv 



k revolving d 



ti-tro( 



Cam, Eihsuil: A cam di 

Cam, Iftnltton: A osni deaupied to i 
tbe ignition mechanisiu. In magni 

Cam, ^nlaci A cam designed to operate tt 



It depth of 01 



bead in aa aile deai^ied t 
wheel!. 
Camb«r of SprlnS: The man 



tween the 
Cambarad Fnmi 
Cam Gear; 






iatbeaa 



r: The gear driving tbe c 
the tno-epeed gear. 

itated; abo known an the ««{mdari/jAu/(. 
Canubaf t, Owhaad : The oamsbaf I carried 

alontf or above the cylinder headi, to operate 

overhead valve.. 
Camihatt Gcarii The gaan or train ol 

■eara by whioh the camihaft ig driven Irom 



the crankshaft. Half-time gears, timiric 
Canopy: An automobile top that oan not ba 

Capadly ot a Condenaer : The quality of 

eleotricity or electrostalio charge. Of a 
aEorage battery, the amount of eleotricity 
whioh may be obtained by tbe discharge ot 
a fully charged battery. Uaually eqK«BBd 

Cap* Hood:- An automolula top whioh ia 
capable of either being folded up or eitflnded. 

Cm: a wheeled vehicle. 

Carbide: See "Calcium Carbide". 

Carbide Feed : A type of acetj^lene generatw 
in which the oalcium carbide is fed into the 

Carbon Bridte: Formation of soot batw«D 
points of epark plug. 

irbon Depoalt: A depont upon tha int«- 
rior of the combustion chamber of a gasijiae 

from the lubricating c^ too rich fuel mix- 
ture, or road dust. 

Carbon Ramover: A tool or boIuUoh for 
piston, or spark plug of a gasohne enj^ine. 

Carbonliatloa: Tbe deposit of carbon. 

Carbureter: An appliance for r"i''"g an 
inflammable vapor with air. It allows air 
' to be passed through or over a liquid fuel 

wiUi the air. forming an explosive mixture. 
Carburatar. Automatic: A carbureter ao 
designed that either the air surely alone or 
both the air and _gaeoline auppuee are regu- 
lated automaticsJIy. 



the level of the gaaoline in which is main- 


Carbureter, Eihaust-Jacke 

reler wboBO mixing chomber 


ted: A carbu- 

is heated by tha 


■^S""""""" 


tar. MuWple-Jet: 

more that one spray , 


„i,.-s5r- 


Carbiirei 


t(T. Water-Jacketed 


X'.'jf 


Carburai 

Si 


t« Float: A buoyant part of the 
ter designed to float in the gutdine 

jm the 'oel tank, designed to main- 



Corburaler Jcf : Tlte opening through whii 
liquid fuel is elected in » spray from tl 
stkndpipe of a earbureter noaile. 



the standnipc 
CarbuTbtcr Noixle: S(.a "Carbureter Jet". 
Carbureter Staodplpri A Turtioal pips 



A uiUTiiraal liJnt or Hook*'* 



Oardaa Shaft: A glwft orovided witta a 

Cardan jojat at each end. 
Quint: Tha ihoe or outer eoveiing of a 

Catalytic Isnltlon: Bm "iBoitlan.Catalytic". 
CeU: One of the unltA of a voltaii battery. 
C«U,Dl7> 8« "Dry Cell". 
CjcU, Slonftc: Bee "Accumulator". 
c:*llular Radiator: A radiator in which the 
SPa^SFoeQiT^The a 



C%«iilt Bnakw: 



CeUular-nn: 



luhlont 



aa a hMeycomb 
whioh i* divided 






Enp: A mecliaaioaLty opei^ 



Canter of Gratityi That point Id a body. 

(ion of the reniLtant f omea of gravity actinc 
upon the body. 
Center Control: The locatian of Che lear- 
Ihift and emergency brake leven of a car in 
the center of a line paraUei to the front of 



(1) The diaUae 
:aoe and the lonei 



verully ii 



Cantiir7« In automobilinci a I 

C.C.8. Syatem: AbbrevialJoi 

(be standard lyatem id 



•etween the 

jart ol the 

. . .. (21 The 

at the extremity ofiti atroke, aHftt^ head 

of the cylinder. 
aBaTBnce,VelTa: See "VbIts Clearance". 
Claaranca Spacei The apace left between 

the end of the cylinder and the pieton plua 

and the cylinder. 
ClerU: The fork on the end of a rod. 
CleTla Pin: The pin paseiu through the 



Dri*a: A heavy chain by wluch the cUncber 
f from the motor may be UamBnitted . ^ 



the clevia a joined. 



Chain, Tin: 



lanae of tb . , 

. _ loobnf the tire a 

Clincher Tlrai _ . 

fit on a dinchef rim. 




rich mijti 

Circuit, PrlBaary : See "Fi;imaiy dm 
I Sm "SesODda;: 



member .. _ .._ _. 

from the driving member. 
Clutch Lining: The weaiing a 

clutch. Thia may be eaaily removen ana 

replsoed when worn. 
Clutch Pedal: The pedal by which the - 

olutoh may be diaenaaaed, engagement being 

stiM^sad iiutomatically by meuL^annw 



8 GLOSSARY 

dutch Sprlnft: A spring unond to eittwl Comprealon Chambw; The clEBrsiice vot- 

Eear. called "CompRntoD Space". 

Coaallaai Tha mavcmeal of the car without Compraglon Cock: See "CompreMioD-Re- 

constaat appiiCHtiona of the motive power, lief Cock". 

M in ninoinc downhill with the aid qt KTsv- Comprewlon Line; The line on an indi- 

ity or on the level, through the momentum ^^tg, diagrgn, cqrrMponding to the phase or 

obtiimed hy preyious power BpphciiliQnB, t|,e cycle in which the gui ii con^mBKd. 

Cock, Prlmlns: A Bmall oock, usually CompreMlon-RelHf Cock : A email cock by 

operated by a lever, fr,r admittina guohne „[j^i, j,jg compteesion chamber of an int^r- 

te the carbureter to start its action. nal-combuation motor may be opened to the 

Coll, laducUon: See "Spark Coil". air and thus allow the eompresaion in the 

Coll, Non- Vibrator: A coil «o deaigned that cylinder to be relieved to faoilimie turning 

it will aupply a eufficient spark for the iani- "y """x"' °' cro"*!"!'. 

tion with one make aad break of the primacy ComprcMloa Space: See "Compresaion 

er; A amall pressure gage 

"Coil"." ~ ' ™^" " ' ««8-«n»'« cylinder may bo 

CoU, Sparkt See "Spark Coil". "' 
Coll, Vibrator: A apark coil with whi. 

incorporated an electromacnetkc vibrate 

make and break the primary eircuit. 






of tubing into which liquid gaeoline is ad- increase the strength of the spark. 

4j>nld Teet: The temperature in degreaa turned to a conical or taper form. 

Fahrenheit at which alubricant powea Irum (^^^ Clutch: A friction clutch in which 

the flmd to the »hd state. jj^^^ ^^ ^^^ j^^_ ^^ Beum within tlie 

Combiudon ChamlHT: That part o( an other, 

e^losive motor in which the gjaea are com- Connectinfl Rode: The part of an engiae 

preeeed and then fixed, uaually by an electric connecting the piston to the crank, andby 

CombiutlOD Space: See "Clearance" and the piaton is convened into the rotary 

"Clearance Space". motion of the crank. 

CommercUl Car: A motor-driven vehicle Co"»"<c,t^» B™^ B"^": 8" "Brake, 

for commercial uae, auch aa tranaporting Uonstncting tlana . 

psaaengvrs or freight, 

CommutBtor: In the ignition system of an euMai™ 

eiploBive motor, the commutator is a device „ cmiww ■ . , . 

to automatically complete the circuit of Contact Breaker: A device on aome forme 

part of a dynamo whioh is designed to cause g^a at the proper time for the paoaage of the 

the alternatiiu current moduced m the arc or spark at the poioU of t&s apark plug. 

SS^J^dt^uit^Tnt ™tor. '?o"hac4''e the Contact IHaker: See "Contact Breaker", 

direct current in the external circuit into Continental Drive: Double-chain drive, 

allemating current. Control: The levera pedals, etc., in general 

Compenaatlnil Carbureter: An automatic with the speed and direction of a car is repi- 

attachment to a carbureter controlling lated by tiie driver. In speaking of rignt, 

either air or fuel admission, or both, so that left, or center control, the gearehift and 

maintained under any vibration of power c„„trol. Spark: Method of controlling the 

reqmreU. power of an engine by varying the point ui 

Gear: See "Differential the atrolie at which ignition takes place. 



Compenaatlnft Joint: 

Joint". 
Compound Engine: A 

in two°^WM,"firBt'in th' 



tonlrol. Throttle: 

the power of the ei 

du(^ tato the cyli' 


Method ol 
igine by alter: 


liuei 


tontroU. 


BT, Electric:. Apparatus for , 



_.. irpvapor. The morcury-i 

hmpree«on chamber, verter la moat widely used. 



CooTirHMe Body: An nut. 
itluch may be UB«d in two i 
usually u an open or eloaed 






, PrimlDj): A Bmult cup-ahuDed devi 



tb« cylinders, or tbrough the n 
:VM>lln« System: The pBrte of 
or motor oar by whinh the heat ii 
(he oylinder by the combustioi 
DHiture. Sea "Water Coolioi 



Cork lourts: Piecea of cork innertad in 

Cotter Pin: A aplit metal pin desired to 
paHB through hnlefl in a bolt and nut to bold 

CDUtomb: The unit of meaiure of electrical 
the iJumnriT'am^™ by the Sumb^ ol 



Current Indicator: A device to indicate 
the direction o( current flow in a circuit; a 

Currmit RectUar: A device [of convcrtius 
alternating cunent into direct cunenl. See 

Ciuhloa Hr*: See "Tire. Cushion". 
Cu(-Olt, Gbb Engine: That point in the 



lul-ct 






of tl 



'[ the I 



ture is die- 



bC part to balance that part. 



CoupUnt, Flexible: Sc« "Universal Joint". 
Cowl: That portion of the body of the car 

which forma a hood over the instrument 

board or dash. 
Cowl Tank: A fuel tank carried under the 

cowl and immediately in front of the dash. 
Crank : A tever designed to convert recipro- 

at an angle with the shafts ' ' ' 



inbym 



Oank. StartlnA: A handle a 

e;Xe"« tut fhe' 
revolving by hand. 



Crank ChsE 
Cranking: 



connecting rod. 



it the 



Cut-Out. Automatic: A device i 
tery charging circuit designed to disc 

rent b not of the proper voltage. 
Cut-Out, Mutner: A device by which the 

Cut-Out PhIbI: Pedal by means of which 
the engine is made to exhaust into the air 
instead of into the mnffier. 

Cycle: A complete series of operations 
beginning with the drawing in of the work- 
ing gas. and ending after the discharge of 

Cycle. Beau de Rochaa: See "Beau de 

Bflcha* Cycle". 
Cylinder: A part of a reciprocatinf engine 

conneting of a cylindrical chamber in whioh 

pbton connected to a crank. 
Cylinder Bore: Bee "Bore". 
Cylinder Cock: A small cock used to allow 



Cnnkihatt: The main shaft of an engine. 
Crankabaft, OIlMt: A crankshaft whose 

oenter line is not in the aame plane as the 

axis of its cylinders. 
CreeidnB trf Pneumatic Ttrea: The icnd- 

eney of pneumatic tins to push forward 

CroM Member: A structural member of the 
frame uniting the aide members. 

Crypto Gran See "Planetary Gear". 

CryetalUzatlon. The rearrangement of the 
moleculea of metal into a crysulline form 
under oontlnued ahooka. This is often the 



Cylinder Jacket: See "Jacket. Water", 
Cylinder Oil: Lubricant particularly adapt- 
ed to the lubrication of cylinder walla and 



Dash Adjustment: Connections by which 

handle on the daah. Usually applied to 
carbureter adjustmeota. 
Dash Coll; , An induction coil for Jump- 



Dar Trp« of Bnftaai The tvo-c^le ioter- 

DoadAxIa: See "Ailc. Dewl". 

Daad Ccnteri Tbs pugitioD of the crmak and 

itnight Une. There an two pnnCioiu. uul 
:. .u :.: .^(JQQ q[ j[|^ cnmk- 



D these poflitii 



[n ■ two-cyele enfuie. the curved 
m pieton head dncned to cause 
i^ oharfe to force out the eihauM 



DallectoT 

theinw 

DafloccuUtad GraptalM: Qraphite n finely 
divided that it rrauiaa in nwmi^n in a 
bquid. 

DBmountaU* Rlm.> A rim npaa which a 

BO arranoed that it may be euUy and quidLly 
taken oS or put od tbe vheel. 
Danaturad Alcohol i 8e« "Aloohol, De- 



Dapolarliar: Material luTToundinc the uesa- 
live elemeDl of a primar^y celJ to abaorb the 
Cflj which would otherwiee cauae po l a riri in. 

Detachable Body: A body which may be 
detached fTom ajid placfnl upon the chaaeie. 

Detachable Rlmi Bee "Demauntable Rim". 

Dtatram Indicator: aee "Indicator Card". 

IMaftTam. Jaantaud: A diaEnrnmatlc rep- 

Dleael Gaa En^e: Fpuivcycle intemal- 
the charge is accomplighed entire^ by the 



ve1() 
DlBerentlBl. Spur-Gear: A dvfterentialBear 

apurgeara. 
Diaerentlal Brake: See "Brake, Difleien- 

Diaerentlal Caae: See "Differential Hous- 
DUerentlal Gear: A mechamam to permit 

ment gnch that the drivms whEele amv turo 
iddepeudcdtly of each other on a divided 
aile, both whcela beina under the control 
of the drivins mecoaniam. Sametimea 
called baianctt eomperuaUinf, or tqualinng 

IMllerentlal Rondnd: The caae that en- 

ctoaea the di&ercDIial (ear. 
DUIerentlal Lock: A device which prevents 



from a bavi«ry or a dire 
DUtincuiihed from an _... 
which ferenea ite directioi 



DIacharfla : In a etorue battery, the paasaae 
of a currant of electricity atored therein. In 
the imitioD circuit, the flow of hish-tenaion 
current at the apuk eap- 

DUk Clutch: A dutch in which the power 
11 tranamltled by a aumher of thin platea 
preaeed face to face. 

Dlatanco Rod: Sea "Radiua Rod". 

DUtribudou Shaft: See "Canuhaft". 

DIatTibutort That part ot the ianition lya- 
. v:.i. J, .. .V. '■■-'■,-ieoSin current, 



o the 



:a the hial 



Double lAaltloo: A method ol icnition 
which compriaea two aeparate ayeteme, 
either of widch may be uaed independently 
of the other, or both ttnether aa desired. 
Usually diatincuiihed by two c 
sources and two aeta of plup. 

Draft: That sclioD ot a clutch or broke 
which does not eompletely rvleaee. 

Draft Lhlk: That rod in a steerini 



DriTlng Axle: The aile o[ i 
throuffh which the power is tr 

DrlvlnA Wheel: The wheel to 

DiT Battery: A battery of one 

cells. 
tin Call: 



■111 A primary v 

t malerlat is used 

nary fluid eteotrolyte. 
Dual Ianition I An icn 



iltaie < 



dynamo-electiic mach: 

applied to both motor i 

Dynamometer: The U 

attached to a souroe a 
machinery to asoertaii 
to operate the raachin* 
speed uid under a pvf 



protect tbe latter from dust 
ently applied to a 



nura by.autema 



a reeiprooatinc 

,, .— economy ol a 

IS the relation bvtwcan the heat unita 



EconomfT. Fuali .The fue 



in ~.ht tuel used li 
BtBclMii 



BMaUne motor is tb« relation between i 

vork of anari; in foot-poundB pven out 
it. £lectricar efflcieocy of s motor ia i 



lectori Ad apparAtiu by vluoh a let 
flteam propels a stream of water iQ tUm 

ejector delivers it into a vesae] having I 



It belaiiEa inuany to one 
Meohamoai or aprmg a 
coil iprins wound up by 



e flywheel; (: 



athfl pufton through one cycle; 



EplCTcUc Gwu: See "Planetary Geu". 

Equatlzloa Gew: See "Differential Gear". 

Eihaiut: The ibhh emitted from a cylinder 
after they have eipanded and (iven up tbeir 
aneriy to the piaton; the emiinon of the 
eihauat gaaea. 

Eihauit. AuiUUrr: See "AuiiUaiy Ei- 



Electiic Ham: An aotomobilo 

trieally operated. 
Etectiic MotoTi A dyna 



Exhaust Lap: The eiti 



Etoctric Vehicle: An automobile propellnl 

■upplisd by a storage battery carried in the 

Electroljte: A compound which can be 



plates are in 



ia a magnet only as long as ai 



OQvmoua with polonCux/, diffennet of paUn- 
tiai, wottagt, etC' 
Elementi The diadmilar aubntancea in a 
battery between which an electromotive 
fwoe 11 Ml up, aa the plates oi a storage 

Smcrgvocy Broke: A brake to be applied 
when a quick stop is nec«asary; usually 
operated by a pedsJ or lever. 

Skiub oaatdiis; mnoe block oaating. 
End nay: Uotlnu of a shaft along its axis. 
Entln*- Alcohol: An intamal-combusdon 

EnglDe, Gaaoilne: An intemaliximbustion 

motor in which a miiture of gasoline and ur 

is usedsafueL 
Enllne, KeroMiie: An int«rnal-oomou»tio' 

Infused u fuel. 
Entlne. Steam: Ar ir.^ne in whicb the 

eneriy in ateam is uirif to do work by 

nMvmg the piston ic a Jvlinder. 
BnalD* Primer: A email pump 1o force fuel 

Into Ihe carbureter. 
Boflla* Starter: An apparatus h/ which a 

nbslin* engine may be started in its cycle of 
n'ithout uaa ol the atarting crank. 



> exhauat. Also callod intid€iap. 
Exhaust Manifold : A larie pipe into which the 

at Port: The opening through which 

Exhaust Steam: Steam which has given up 

its energy in the cylinder and is allowed Ui 

escape. 
Exhaust Stroke: The stroke of an iatemal- 

gases are expeUod fromthe cylinder. 
Exhaust Valve: A valve in the cylinder of 

an engjue through which the exhaust gases 

are expelled. 
Eipandli^ Clutch: A clutch in which ■ 

split pulley is eipanded to press on the inner 

and thus transmits motion to the ring. 
EipHnslon. Gas Engine: That part of the 
DVole of a ns engine immediately after 
in which the gas expands and drive* 



r^ 



rwaid. 



inlealh' < 



operated 



Expanalon, Steam Engine: ll^t portion 
of the stroke of the stea«r enxine In which 
the st«am ia cut off by tD£ vsjvea and con- 

iD£ in volume and decrcaaing in preajure. 
Explodt* Motor: Bee "Internal-Combustion 

Motor". 

F 
Fan, Cooling: A mechamcally operated tan 

radutor or cylinder of a 
Fan, Radiator: A _ m 

through the radiator to 
Fan Belt: The belt which drives the cooling 
Fan Pulley: A pulley permanently attached 

Fat Spark: A short, thick, ignition spark. 
Feed Pump: A pump by which water is 
delivered from the tank to the boiler of a 

Fead Regulator: A device to m^ntaln a 
Gonirolling the ipeeU <rf Che (eed pump. 
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PMd-Watar Hottcf: An appuatiu for 
hftfttinv the boiler-teed «FAtei^ either by 

Field. Matnetlc; Bpsco in th; nniihborhnnd 
Df the poles ' - - * ■ -■■'-'--- 

the coila whi 

Fierce Clutch: A cJutch vhich iruuiot be 
eoEiffed euijy. A ftrabbing clutch. 

Filler Board: Woodwork ihaped to fill the 
epace between tbe lower edge of the wiod- 
ahield Bad tbe dash. 

Fin: Piojections cbM en tha cylindetB of a 



GLOSSARY 

iu for FlywhMl Marklogt Marks on the Ii 



Foamlnji: See "Priminc". 

For* Carrlatai A nelf-propellBd vehicle in 
which the motor 1a carried ou the forward 
Irucka. and propelling and Bteerini is done 

Fora-Door Body: An aulomobile body hav- 
ing doors in the forward compartment. 

FoUT-Cycle or Four-Stroke Cycle; The 
cycle ol operations in bvi en^nea occupying 
two complete icvolmiuns or lour strokes. 

Four-Wheel Drive; TraDemieaion of driving 
eSort (a all four wheels. 



That PE 



r shaft in 



Final Drive 

driving efF 

of the trai 

tbe tranai 

The prope 
Fire Tat: A test of a 

the temperature at wh 
Flrlni! 11) Ignition i 

ensfne. (2) The ac 

under the boiler of a i 
First Speed: That coi 

■ioD gean which gives 

forward. Slow speed; 
PtaahEMIer: A bollei 

highly Buperheafed i 



Flash Teat: A leet t< 






irbyw' 



I charge in a gas 



FleilMUty: In an en^ne (be ability to do 

useful work through a range of speede. 
Flexible Coupling See "Universal Joint". 
Flexible Shaft: A pliant shaft which will 

Fleiible Tublnil: A tube lor the conduction 
Float CarbnTeter: A carbureter for gasoline 



Float Valve: An automatic valve by 
trolled'through alever'attScb^ to a 

ing wt it is high or low. 
Floatltil Ailc: Bee "Axle, Floating". 
Floating tbe Battery on tbe Line: 

ing the battery while it is giviug out c 
Flooding: 



ir froj 



the I 



a float-feed carbun 



Fourth Speed: 


That . 


combinatiot 


, of trans- 








the lowest gear 






aually™hl 


high«t speed. 








Frame: The nir 




ctural part 


o( a chae- 






on the ail. 


?8 by Ih.- 


sprmss and car 


riea th< 




lemenu of 


the car. 








Frame Hanftera: 




"Body Han 




Free Wheel: A 








1 rapidly than the . 




which drives it. 








Friction: The 




ice eiistins 


; between 


two bodies in ot 




.hieh lends 






eaeho 


■ther. 




Friction Clutcb 


: Ad. 


^vi=e for CO, 


jplma and 








g whTle in 


motion, by UiB friction 




■ plates on 










Friction DUk: 


Theth^ 


in plale use, 
s ■'Disk Civ 


i in a disk 


or friction clutch. 8c 


Itch". 


Friction Drive: 


A mi 


■tbod of tr, 


inemitting 



Fuel: A combusiible substance by whose 
combustion power is produced. Oasoline 
and kerosene are the chief automobile fuels. 

Fuel Economy. Bee "Economy, Fuel". 

Feed, Gratlt]': See "Gravity Fuel 



Fuel Feed, 1 

Fopoe-Feed." 
Fuel Peed. V 



9 in the fuel 



Fuel-Level Iadtcat< 



el Tank, Auiillary: A tank de 
lold a supply of fuel in additioi 
larried in tbe main shaft. 



Flywheel: A wheel upon tbe shaft of an 
to the fiywhcel during the impulse stroke 






of wire in an electric circuit 
Bows through it ond thus pie- 

A hollow plug filled with an 
;lts at a point slightly above 



Goo*: (1) Striotly speakini. a 



aaan of, b 
nfentDB 



iuetnmuDt tor indicating the , - 

kvel of liquid!, etc. (2) The dieUnce be 
tween the forward or rear wheels measurcc 
at the points of contitct of the tins on the 
nud. l^eod; track. 
Gaia Oxii A ■mall cock by which a pip) 
leading to a gaas may be opened or dosed, 
"amp, uw 

Gaftc, Oil: See"Oi]Gse 
Cade, Tin: Sea "Tire-P 
Cap: In automob!t»i, the 
Ganfle: A buiFding for 



Gear, Barel: See "Bevel Gesi". 
Gear, CbanSe-SpMd: An arrani 

the motor to the dinereotiol —-"< 
speeds independently of It 

Geai, Diaerentlsl! See "1 

Gear, Fiber: A gear cut 



(on 



nobilea. 



Garafte, Pwtable: 



le place to another eitt 

a fluid form which is 
lency to eipatld inde 

! See "Economiier", 



Gas Eafllaei 

fuel. The term is slso applied to the isso- 

Gaa Entlne, Otto: A four-etroke eycle 
engine developed b^ Otto and using the 

Gas Lamp: Sea "Acetylene Lamp*'. 
Guea, Borle'* Law of:' See "Boyle's I^w 

of Uttses''. 
Gases, Gay Liusac's Law of: Called 

Charla'i lawBnd the Secimd Law of Gaia. 

Law defining the phyaioei properties of 

Ttstat^ tl^t at Donstant presam^ the vol- 
ume of us varies with the temperatuie. the 



Casket: 


A thin sheet of 


packing mate] 


metal used in making ja 


ints. piping, eti 


Gaaollna 


: A hiKUv vol. 


itile fluid pctr 


distillate: a miituie of 


fluid hydTDca; 




-Electric Tran 


•mlulon: A 


tem of propulsion in wh: 


ieh a gasoline . 


drives t 




tCor. and the : 






^v"" 


Le wheels. 






Entflne: An 




motor ii 


1 which a miitui 


e of gasohue a 


iaused 


as a fuel. 




GaMUne 


Primer: The 


valve on th( 




of a gasoUne e 


DginB by whio 




.( the engine can 




Guollne-Tank Gage: A (uel-le.er lad 







ential". 

a vuleaniKd 



fen 



iward the ( 



,r fro 



Gear, Planetary: See "Planetary Gears". 

Gear, ProAreaalf e: See "Progressive Change- 
Speed Gean". 

Gear, Rawhide: A gear cut from a blank 
made up of compressed rawhide. 

Gear. Selective: See "Selective Chsngo- 

Cear, Timing: See "Timing Gears". 
Gear, Worm: A helical gear designed for 












nslly a 






Geaiboi: The ce 






Gear Shlttliii: Varying the speed ration 
between motor and rear wheels by operating 
the change-epeed gears. 

Gear-Shlft Lever: A lever by which (he 
ohange-epeed gears are shifted. 

Geared-Up Speed: A speed obtained by an 



dt of g( 
iiapeller shaft iq 



□ore rapidly thu 



Teater; A hydrometer Kradusted 

to ipcuoate the apecLfio gravity of gasoline, 

usually in degreee Baumi. 
Gat«: A plate which guides the gearshift 

lever in Tnnlfing speed coaugeB. 
Gather: Convergence of the forward por- 

Uoos of the front wheels. Toeing in. 
Car Luasac's Law of Com*: See "Gasea, 



the crankshaft. 
Gearset! Sea "Gear, Change-Speed". 
Generator, Acetylene: See "Acetylem 

Geaerator, Electric: See "Electric < 



or. Steam: A steam boiler. 
I^aerator TuUnft: Tubing by which acetyl 

::imbat Joint: A form of universal Joint. 
jonfi: A loud, clear sounding bell, usually 

operated either electrically orljy foot power. 
jOvemor: A device for automatically regu* 

lating the speed of an engine. 
Sovarnor, Dynamo: A method of auto- 

which its spaed is maintained opproiimstely 



Grabbing Clutch: See "Fierce Clutch". 
Gnulomeeer: An Instrument for indicating 
the degree of the gradient or the per cent of 



demd or flsks form la Che cylinden of 

GniTltT-PMd OUlag SjMnii: Se« "Lubrl- 

utioD, Gravity". 
GnTitT Fuel PMd: Buivply of fuel to lb* 

Gnaaa and Oil Cun: A Byrinjo by meuia 
of which (leue or oil may b« iutmduoed 
ioto the beariogi of thfr mmchiuery. 

Gnua Gup: A device dndEiwd to feed 
greafle to a bearing by the eompreaakiD of a 

Grid: A lead plate formed in the ahape of ■ 



electricity lor the active nuleiiaL in 

Grinding Valtaa : Bee "Valve GrindliK". 

Gripping dutch: See "Fieroe Outch". 

Ground: An electric connectian with I. 

eailh, or to the framework of a machine. 



Hmlf-MotloiiSliafl] 
HoU.-nma Got: . 
HaH-Tlnae Shaft: The cam >baft ol 

Hammer Break : 

ayatem i a which the apark ie produc 

Henda: A Dip* from w 
pipes branch. Manifold. 



igine. It r 



kiEiiition 



r by I 



3obUe: 

I of eib 



Hlth Gear: That combination of chani 
epeed geari which givee the liiEbeet epeed. 

HlBh-Tenalon Curreot: A current of hi 
ary circuit of a apork omL 

Hlgh-Teaaion ItattlOD: IpiitJon by met 
,3 high-leoeion current, 

HUh-Tttuion Majtneto: A macneto i 

HoDeycomb ttadlatiH': A radiator ooi 

inE of many very thin tubee, giving 

celluiu appearanoe. 
Hood: (i; That part 

body which covets th- 

daah. The engine is < 

(2) The removabie f 
Hookea Coupler: Se 
Horlionul Motor: A 



Horsepower: The t 



HoTMpowtr Brske: 

the flywheel of an internal com 
enj^ne an aaoertained by a brake ,eet 
Horeepower, Rated: The calculated 



rhich 



Hot-Air Intaka: The pipe or opeoiiw ooti- 
veyioc healed air to the earbureler. 

Bot-Uead UolUon: The method of IgnitinB 
<>>• obarn in a Ba»«ncine cyiinder by main- 
linf tbt bead of the combuatiDn chamber 



M a hl^ te 



biution, ae ic the Diesel e 

Hol-Tub* lanltkin. An ipiit 

formerly lued for cia enonei 

closed metal .ube '9 healed re 

Bunwn flaraa. When the compi 

Houalng: A metiUii covering 

: (1) Abbreviation i 

Ijreviation '— "■--' — 

Hydrocarbona: Chemical combinationa of 

usually distiiUles .f petrolaum. Bu.h°'S 

Hydrometer: Aq loatnioient by which the 
epBcifio gravity or lenaily of liquida luay im 

Hydrometv Sol., Baurad'*: An arWtrary 



Itnlii 



iparking points, used . 



Itnlter. High- 
short 8parkc< 
iBniler, J 



ik&4ncl-break 
igniter having a 



high-speed 

iD-p-Spark: A ayelem of igniti 

-J used a currexLt of high pieasu 

II jump scrose a gap in tie Lin 

:mt, oaueing a spark at the gi 



iBoiler, Leadof: Amountbj ., , 

tioQ is advanoed. See "Advanced Ignition". 

Iftnltar, Primary: The apparatus in a pri- 
mary circuit for msking aod breaking the 

Ilnltcr Spring: A spring to quickly break 

the circuit of a primary igniter. 
Iftnlttm, Advanclni: See "Advanced Ig- 



ISn<tlon, Batter]': 

supply of current fi 
dry cells. This sys 

ISnItlon. Catalytic: 






h system which gets its 
im usuailj^i 
to the diffen 






perty of 



IftDltlon, Double: See "Double Jgoition". 
Ignition, Dual: See "Dual Ignitioa". 
IlnlttoD, Filed: lotion m which the 
' charted from that 



[oreepower. Rated: T 

which may be ei^ecled 
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fitted w!th an Interrupter uid diitribu 



ignltloa, HUh-Tnuion: Sometimn ealled 
jump-apark, T^tioa vrhioh ia flflected by 

cuTTflDt vmLch u peoeuAry to jump a b*P in 
tbfl apvk plug. 
UnltloD, Hot-Hvadi Bee "Hot-Hasd Ipii- 

lAolIIoii, Jump-Sparki S« "Ignition, 

IftoJClDn, LoH-T«uian: B«e "Igoition, 

Malce-aod-Bresk". 
liDlIlon. Moke-nnd-Brak: A lyitem in 

which th« apark ifl produced b;y Cbn breitkinff 






The CI 






Ignltloa. Matnatot Inition produead Iv 
&□ eieotria Kuerator, caMed a mavneto, ivbich 
ia Of eraMd by the su enciae for which it 



usei aa m«Djr o 



wbJ.'b the Tihratora are ahart-cirouited. 

Ignltton. PnoaaMrei Icnition occurri 

'bt before Hf top J«d eeater mark Ch> 

expTo^D oeeuTB tHlve the piston baa rej 



primary or 






Ignltloa. Retarding. SetUiui the niiirk of 
an intemaL-oombufltu^ motor bo that the 
isnitkin will ocbui at a later pait of the 

Ignldoa. SeUt iixsAoaia of the oombueti- 



Ignltion, Synchroolicdi Ign-tioD by meana 
of which the liiuins in each cylinder of a 
multicylinder eniine is the same. Id syn- 
ebrooiied iftnition the apark occura at the 
same poial in the cycle in each cylioder. 
Tbifl type of initioa is obtained with a 
maeneto and ia UckinE in n multi-coil aya- 
tem uflios vibrator eoila. 

I^itlon, Tlmlna of: The adjuetmetit of the 
inution ayatcm ao that iEiution wili take 

Ignidoa. Tiro-Ind«pend«ti See "Igni- 
tion, Double". 

Ignltton, Two-Polnti A avatem eominiaiDi 
two iiiiition souieaa, or b double-diatributor 
magneto, aod two aeta of ^nrk pluca. both 
of which Apark at the aame time. 

ItnlclMi DUtrtbutori See "Distributor." ~ 

Ignition Swltcfei A eoatnil or awiteh for 
turnlDg the icnitlon ounent on aod oS volun- 
taril>. 



H. P.I Abbneidatlon tot {ntfuoCtd h 



(1) The borat 
lel on the piatoni 

,_, T^*^—-" 

Bt secenBiDed f i 



by the ft 
r. Brake". "(2) the' 



engine. Alao called iiidieataf diaurfim. 
iducUon Stroke: The downatroke o 
be drawn into the aylinder. 
iflammatlon: The act or period of n 



il Tire: A amall poww> 
r inflating the tire; either 
chain, or belt [rem the 
(rielion from the HywhoeL 

the ngulB- 

[altlal Air Inlet: See "Primary Air Inlet". 
ire: Preeaure in a cylinder 
aiwr tne cnarge haa been drawn in but not 
eempreeaed. 



t Regulation i 

rf^re'^XtWtl 



in and heating the water i 
[ntet. Valve; The valve whiol 
L paaaina to the cylinder. 



Mted by s 
ondeo^ng 



°£ br!n™Bnl8 to'l 



h the eyliodeT. 

[ leather or 
fl protect the 

iner Tube: A aoft air-tight tube of nearly 
pure rubber, which fita witJiin a felloe upon 
the caalog. 

ulde Lap: See "Elhauat Lap". 

itake Manifold: The large pipe which 

ntake Pipe: Sometimae made eynoDymoua 



itaide Bpark Gap". 

A gear in a' ohauge- 
vould be second apoed. 



iBtermedlate Shafti 8m "Sluktt, Inter- 



syliadtr. 
Intanial G«Bri Sae "G«sr, loti 
InmrupUri B« "Vibrator". 



Kcjwar: 81o( 
biMtbekty 
Kick Switcb:' tgniti 



Totatiug member uaed tt 



KnucU* Joint: Bee "Swivel Joii 



Jackt A mechaoiim by which t. BmiJI fnree 

la epabled to niie > hmvy body. Used for 

veisht from the vheels. 
Jacket, Water: A portion of tbe eyibder 

castiu throuih which water Bowl to cool 

the cylinder. 
Jacket Wateri The cooling water oirculating 

Jacluhart: 8hiitt u»d in dDublo-chain drive 
vehicles. Shs(t plaoed trBngveresJIv in the 
frame and drivinn from its ends chains which 
tutn the rear wheele mounted on 4 dead 

Jeaotaud Diagram: See "Diafram, Jean- 



Jump Sinrk: A ipark produced by a mc- 

Jump Spark. Circuit Maker: A mechani- 
cally operated switch by which the circuit in 
- "imp^park itniCion ayBtem is opened and 



p-SparkColI: Ad elect 



Jump-Spark 



fine wire. The colui^nBer ' 



9Kondary Kpark t&il. 
Jump -Spark Itnlter: 

Spark', 

Jump-Spark Pluai Bee ■'Sparit Plug". 
Junction Box: A portion of an electric- 

Ulhtinc syetem to which all wires are carried 



Junk Rintfi A 



Kckina ring oeed ii 
has the same f uni 
See "Ba^n Ring". 



especially 



L»B«-. The Jerky 


operation n 




en^ne. 


The ensiDe ig said 
pull itsToad witho 


to labor w 




t camut 


t misfiring 




king. 


Lafl. t^ombustlon: 


The time 


bet 




insUnt of (he spark occurre 




and the 



e-ploeion. 

LbB. Idnltloo : Tbe time between the instant 
of spark occurrence and tbe time at which 
the spark mechanism producing it bef^gie 

Lamp. Trouble: BomeCintea called inspee- 
tion lamp. A email electric bulb carried in 

piece of lamp cord. Used for inspecting 

Lamp Bulb: The incandesoent bulb used in 

lighting 



LandauleCt A type ol cu which i 
used as an open or dosed car. Tbe rt 
Ii n of the body may be folded dowi 



resembling a linmusine body, but having a 

downl leaving the back open. The top 
generally ei*— -I- "■-- "- -•- — 



it Steam Valves: In the sUde valve of 

team engine, the amount by which the 

usaion edges overlap the steam port when 

valve is central wiUi the cylinder case. 

Layshatt: A countershaft or secondary shaft 



ot L«ad Wire: Any • 



Lead Battery: Bee "Accumulator". 
Lead ol Ifnittr: See "Igniter. Lead oF'. 
Lead of Valve : In an engine the amount by 



'otving shaft so as to 



tUn'^iture, nre minu're, or'^ak mixture. 

Lever. Brake: See "Brake Lever." 

l.<ver, Chanile-SpMd : Lever by which the 

different combinatioaa of change gears are 

made so as to vary the speed of (hs driving 



wheel! In relation to tl 

alw CBltBd BEorahift le 

Lorer, Sparks Lover h 

Larer. Stesrlnft: 8ee 

L«*er, Throttle: Ale' 

and pover of Ihfl Baj 

adjuMtinEthe amount 



UfllDttJack: See "Jw 
Utbtlni ,OuCfl(, . Elec 



id of the engiae ; Low-TAielon Cum 



intTDlledby adjust- 
eering Lerer". 

lent lor locking the 

K trom fuUy^osed 



eonsiets of a dyn n 
d lampe and (w 



dry cells, Atoraga battery, or low'teoaion 
Low-Tenaloit Iftnltlfm: See "Ignition, 

LoH-TenaloD Magneto: A magneto nhich 
imtiglly geaerateB a current of tow voltage. 

Low-Tenalon Winding: The wisding of a 
transformer or induction coil through nbicb 

Low T«at: Qawline which baa a high den- 

acali;. Low-grade gasoline. 

L bricant: An oil or grease used to dimin- 
brlcarlon: To supply to moving parti 



doon. The top eilsnda 

LloeT: One or more pieoea o 
between two parts so they m 
>^ vaiyiDg the thickneaa of tt 
times e&llod a shim. Also I 
used for lining up parts. 

Una, Laminated ; A liner o 



" brl [ion. Circulatln|t: A system in 

slaceil LubrlcBtloo, Constant -Level; A system 
a toot Lubrication. Force-Feed: Method o( lubri- 



Unea of Force: See ' 


■Field 


. Magnetic 




Unk Motion: Inns 


team 


engine, the 




for the arrangement . 


stcDC 


Bntric rods, 


UnkB, 


relative' motion a^ 




^_by^whj. 




valves are changed 
varying rates of eipa 


at^wi 


11, nrovidii 


as for 


thus varying the speed (or 


either forw 




baclcward motktn. 








Uva Aile: See "Axle, 


IJve' 






Lock, Auto Safety: 


A device arranged so 








Mcept by the proper. 


combi 


Dstbn or k 




Lock Nut: A nut plaoed oi 




imedi- 


alely behind the mail 




to keep tbC main 


nut from turning. 








Lock Switch: A swii 




the ignitii 








not be Ihri 




ewept by the use of t 


.key. 






LockVah-e: A valve capable of being «oured 



Lubrlcstion. Non -Circulating: 



LubrlCHtloa, SIftht-Feed: 



Long-Stroko: A gas engine whose stroke . 

considerably greater than its bore. 
L«t Motion; Sometimes called play ( 

baoklash. Looaenesa of space twtween ta 

moving parts. 
Louvar: A slit or opening in (he side of 



Low-Speed Ad J us 



Low-Speed Band: T 
etary eha^ige-aiieed *e 



"slowl™ .^th "tfle 

brake or triclign 
low speed of a plan- 



Lubricator: A device containing and supply- 
Lubricator, Force-Feed: A pump-like de- 
vice, which automstictaiy forces oil to the 

M 

Mailnet: A piece of iron or steel which has 

attract other pieoes'o/Tron and steel' ' 
Magnet. Horaeahoe: A magnet shaped like 

Magnet, Permanent: A magnet which 

when once charged retains Its magsetiam. 
Magnetic Field: See "Field, Magnetic". 
Magnetic S|>ark Plug: A spark plu; used 

magnet, 
Magneco: See "Ignition, MaTOeJo'V, 




i*to. Inductloa: A ly» oF nuw 

HDd » rotjkior or Hpool-flhaped piece ol 

Haflnalo. Low-Tenalimi See "Low-Teni 

tAatpxto", 
Maftncto. RoCatlai Armaturei A magi 

MatlMto Bracket: A shelf or portbn ol 

Matncto CoupIIna: A fleiible Joint vl 
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Oener^ miitun. Tbe earbarel 



MUmrc: The fuel of k gu eosiae. ooiuiniiii 
of BpriyHl lUgliDe ndied with ur. 

Hoaobloc: Cut m btac or in oh piem. 
Refen uaueily to oylliuleiB, vhich oib csel 

MotocycU: A tnde nuoe for a apeiiul mufce 

Motor. ElacDle; Bee "Eleotria Motor". 
Motfir, Gaaollnai See "Gawline Motor". 
Molor, HUb-Spevd: A tu enciae whose 
njtaitve apeed u very high and whoee powrr 

Motor, HprUotltBl: A gaa enfine whose cyl- 



MaftnMo DUtributor: 
Matneto-Electric General 

in which then are no field 



See "Difltributor". 



Mala Baarbtfl: A bearing uhhI lor support- 
iog tbe craaksbafl. 

Manifolds A main j^pe or chamber Jnto 
which or From which a number of BmalJ'T 
pipes lead to other clianiberm. fi^^ "Intake 
Manifold". "EihauaC Muiilold", and "Inlet 
•- •Id", 

iw: A device for indicating either 






The 



M.E.P.: Abbreviation for 

MarcuirArcRectUer: Anw 

verier. Bee "Mercury Vap. 
Mw-ury Vapor Conierter: 

current py means of a bubb 



iro'^BhSSt 



Conv 






intal plane, 

head: A gas engine which I 

, a aeetion ot which resemblee t 

This type baa tbe v-Jves in t 



Motor, L-Hrad: A gas engine in which a 

section of eylinden reeembTes the lett«r L, 

Tbe vaivet in this type are all on one side. 

Motfir, LonS-^trok*: Bee "Long-Stroke 

Motor". 
Molw, Non^Poiipet: A gas engine whon 
valves are not of the poppet type. In this 
■ ■ " ■ 'it sleeve valve, tbe rotary 
ton valve. 



H is the Koifht sleeve 



» which 



/aln 






m one oircciiun oniy. Its principal uae is 

for charging storage batteries. 
Mesh: Two gears whose teeth are »o iioei- 

tioned that one gear will drive the othei are 

said to be in mesh. 
MIlBre: Failure of the mixture to ignite in 

the cylinder; usually due to poor ignition or 

MIsa: The failure of a eas engine to eipode 



Motfir, PomHtf A ns engine using poppet- 
Motor. RevoMoil Cylinder: A motor wboM 
Motor, Rotary Valve: One in which the 
drical rods which rotate in t^ cylinder 

Motor, SUdiBH Sleeve: The Knight type 
motor in which tbin sleeves slide up and 
down in tlie cylinder, the sleeves having 
ports which register with the :nlet and 
exhaust manilolds. 

Motor. T-H»d: A rau enone with the 
valves on opposite sides of the cylinders, a 

Motor. V-Typ*: A motor whose cvlindera 

angle of 45 to 00 degrees between them. 
Motor, Vertical: A motor with the cylindei 

MotOTf^Cle: A bicycle propelled by a gaa»- 
Mud Guard: Metal or leather strips placed 



MUiI12 Tube: 

gas or gasoline 
Hfiint Valvei 

and gas ore ail 



Muffler Eihilua 



leaicied t< 



kgine. by forcing 



B ID athauat p«aH^ c 



r both, haVB 



on Gun: A cylindei with a lone point u 

intif '*'""'*bie''"a™ut'l''Stt^hL^ *^ 

Oil Pump: A small 'orc« pump providli 

t positive supply ot qU under f 



> irankabsft, both o 



Nmdic Vain: A . 
N«ftatl»PUtB: PI 



N^itln Polu Tlist pols ot ( 



Overhead CamahafI: 

plaeed above the cylin 
Orerbead ValvM; Sa 






Non-Dafla table Tire: 8 

Puneturable". 
Non-Freezlnd Solution: 



NoD-Puactunibla Tire: See "Ti 

Puncturablo". 
Noa-Skid Derlce: See "AnCi-Skid Dei 
O 

ter: (1) The mlleaB-recordinK mech- 
o( a Hpeedometer. (1) An instrument 



Oierbsatfng : The act ot allowing the motor 
to r^ach an eicessively high temperature 
due to the heat ot combustian beinji not 
carried away rapidly enough by the oooling 



Alrohol 


P 


B. Non- 
Device". 


the parts of oouplinga, joinM, or ™lve8. to 
prevent the lealuse ot gu or hquida to or 







ciiarclng a 

Parallel Circuit: Bee "Multiple Circuit". 
Patch. Tlre-Repalr: Itubber stripe for mak- 

id or ruptured tir 



tically indicate the distanee tra 


veled. 


Petcock: A control cock which when open 


'b,S3U5,TS'1.To'S".i 


,^r™ 


allows eaa or bguid to escape Irom the cbtun- 
ber to which it is attached! 


39 center, as a crankBtiaft in 




Petrol: Word used in England for gasoline. 


erticaliy throuih the crankpin 




Picric Add: Acid which may be added to 


icide with a Une vertically lb 


.rough 


&i«>linc will ahaorb about five per cent ot 


er o( the cylinder. 




1) Dnil of electrical resetance 


- (2) 


i» weight of picric acid. 


, of electrical reaiatan™. Su.'L 
would limit, the «ow of eleci 


resiat- 


no. Taper: A conically shaped pin. 
Pinch: A cut in an inner tube caused by the 


° ot"*anra^ii'M. " 






ivr: The Uw which give. th. 








Pinion: (1) The smaller ot any pair of 


iny circuit. Eipreaaed eJiBbra 


ically,' 


gears. (2) A small gear made to run with 


■here C ia the current flowing i 


nam- 


a larger gear. 
Fiaton: The hollow, cylindrical portion 


r the voltage and A the ohmic 


reiisl- 


The reolprocating part which takes Che 


riiii.&u,nSssrlJi 


:h an 


strain caused by the explosion. 
Plalon .Air Valve: A secoodary air valve Id 



OU EnOlna: An internal-eombustion motoi 
Oil Ga^ei (1) A gage to indicate the floa 



tba baa* of ■ bm ei 



and to secure the injection of a sul 
quantity of air to insure the comhusl 

Pltton Head: The tep of the pistoci. 
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Plitan Pin: A pla vhioh holtli tbe cc 

iDg rod to tha pialoo- 
Pltton RlDt; (1) A melsl Tinf innrt. 

the latter light in Iha cylinder. Th. 
uauAlty ttiiH fiaga oa each pLatoi 
RingB about the circumffireDce of a 
vhoM diameter lA alishtly Ereater thf 



oarhon depoRit. [oo« or ti^t pluton, loose 
bearinE or ottier part, or pre-icnitioD. 
Power Strolu: The piitoD stroke in a saa 
epfine in which the explwled sacea are 
expaDding. thiu puahing the piaton dowa- 

Power Tire Pump: A pump which ia oper- 
ated by a fag enfiDe aiid ia used to iimate 

Power Unit; The eniine 



Che craokshaft. 
PUton Skirt: The pt 

the pialoD pin, 
PUIOn Speed: The i 

Pliloa Stroke: The complete diJ 
pi^oa trsvelH ia its cylinder. 

Pitted : CenditioD of a workim curls 
has become covered with carbon 
which have been imbedded in the m 

Plaaetary Ccar: An airanBement 

revolve around the sun. 
PUoctar^p TraiumlulOD: A trai 

taioed by a ceC of planetary gears. 
Plate: Part of a >toraEB battery wh 



ih tha piston 



included by the l«rm. 
Pre-Iftnlrioa; See "Premature 
Premature Ignition: Ignition 

Pressure-Feed: See "Lubria 



of a 






ma He Tire: 



usually of 



rubber 



It IS ioflated with compressed s 
S^r load. " "" ' " "" ^"'^' ""■" 
PolBrlilnt: Formation of gas at the negative 
' ' 1 cell so as to prevent the action 
L«rv. This formation of gas is 



hattery. This f< 



Portable Carafle: See ' 
Podtlve Conaectloni 

which positive motion 
means of a crank, bol 
method by which shipp 
PosltlTa Motion: Mot 
cranks or other methoc 

Positive Plate: Plate ii 
from wluch tha current 

Poddve Pole: The eoui 



iseage of the 
8. Portable". 






PoundlnB In EnAlne 



usually caused br e 



.B, without 
shaft are 



Pressure Regulati 

twning the press 

^ThTai^KtU^ o. pr 
Primary Air Inlet: Th 

Primary Circuit: The > 

PrlmaiT Coll: A self-in 

Primary Spark Coll: 






Poppet Valve: A disk or droji valve ueually 



(II The carryii 
le steam from tl 



cylio. 



(2) Injecting a 



cylinder. 
Proaresalve ChaaSe 



to be poured i 
-Speed Gears: Chang*- 

intermediate elcpa ana iv 
Pnmy Brake: A dynami 






<d of which 



Propeller Shaft: Tha ahaft which turns the 
rear aiie of a motor car. The drive shaft. 

Pump, CentrUutal: A pump with a hollow 
hub and curved blades which by centrifugsl 

roquiring it. 

"Ciroulatkin 
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Pump, Puel-P««): A mechanicHlly op«r- tliat quality ol & conductor by virtue of 

ated pump for iasuring positive feed of fuel which ths conductor opposes the passap of 

to tlie burner of a steam eDsine or carbureter electricity through its maaa. Ila unit >■ 

Pump. Oil: See "Oil Pump". Retard: With referenca to the iKnition lyi- 

Pump, Plunaer: SomcliineH called piston 'em, causing the spark to occur while the 

Po"SSb ligmd^^^B^em* "" "" * '° ' the working stroke. 

>, Power Tirol 8ae "Tire Pump". Retardlnil Iftnlllon: See "Ignition, Retard- 



Pump, Steam BoUer-F*edi ^ "BiHler- 
Feed Pump". 

Pump. Water OrculatlDti See "Circula- 
tion Pump". 

Pump Gear: A pump composed of two 

Puncture: The perinration ot sn inflated 



Retarding the Spark: See "Ignition. Re- 
Retreadt To replace the tread ot a pneu- 



ehifting it along its st 

Reverse Gear: In a s 

by which the valves 



Puacture-CliHlnd Compound: A viscous gasoline automobile, the reversing gear is 

compound placed within the inner tire tube usually incorporated with the change-apBed 

to efoae the hole caused by a puncture. gears. 

PuehRod: A rod which operates the yaly^ Reverse Lever: A lever by which the direc- 

of a poppet-valve motor. A rod which tion of movement of the driving wheels may 

This is usually combined with the change- 



very high speed. 
Radiator: A device con«sting of a large 
number of amall tubes, through which the 



away from the metal of the radiator by ak. 


Rim, Quick-Detachable: A rim made of 


Radiator. CelluUr: See "noncyeomb 
Badialor". 


two or more parts so that the tire may he 
detached and attached quickly. 


Radiator, Tubular: A radiator consisting 


Rim, Removable: See "Demountable Rim". 




Road Map: A Diap of a section or locality 
showing the beat roads for motor-car travel 


Radiator Protector; See "Bumper". 


and usually the best stopping places and 






diBtanee between centers. Alao "ca^d 


fairly speedy: usually has canying capacity 
lor an eitra large quantity of fuel and sup- 


diilaaet rod. 


plies; generally scats two persons, with pro- 


Rawhide Gear: Tooth gears, built up of 


vision for one or two more, by the attach- 




ment ot a rumble seat in the rear. 


. drive. Sometimes a metal gear is merely 


Rocker Ann: A pivoted lever used (o oper- 




ate overhead valves in a T-head motor 


Lng noi«. 


Rod, Radius: Seo "Radius Rod". 


Reach Rod: See "Radius Rod". 




ReiClpracjtinA Parts: The parts such as 






Roller Chain! A chain whose links ar« pro- 
vided with small rollers to decrease the frio- 


Rectifier, AlIeraallnA-Curreilt: See "Cur- 
ReUefCock: Sce"Comprea8ion-RelietCock". 


Rotarv Valve:. A type of valve somewhat 
similar to the Corliss engine valve used on 


Removable Rim: See "Demountalile Eim". 






Rumble: A small single seat to provide for 


hy vinue of which it springs back or recoils 


Usually detachable. 




Reslatance. Electrlcil: <l) A part of an 


Ronabou.: A small two^atcd vehicle, usu- 


f!.t«'jL"''7"';j"!..i':!.''''ji:?!f "L°p?™',"„? 


ally uf a lowsr power and lower speed, as 



nnMl »tep pUcsd 

btlo* tha fniiD« uid uied to aiaist puhD' 
ten ia laBviiif and voUtnng a motor eu- 

wheeb, flpeed-ckftDge geon, &xLea, Ana 
niHliiriery of kn automobile, without tho 



body; lued ByDooy 






Sattlag Talnii Sm *^kly> SettW". 
Slutt, IntmnadlaMi Ths shift placed 
between the fint And third motioQ BootiiiB 



Shaft Diln: 



TrfaiSilf ' 
Shlmi See "Liner". 
Shock A 
Aprin^ or t 



ice Bttiioh9d to th 
itor lan to deorea. 
Tosdi, ioMead < 



Short Circuit: 



Saturatad Steam: 

Bleim when no mon 
the eloeed veeeel wilb 

SaTCBllntf'. The aci 






SaarchlUht: 

a veryTiricbt liiht ol 



^ion of ele&ring the cyi- 
abrada a movinc part 

due a helical 

xt dengned U 

lie roadT Ele 
id aa SD illui 

ibolio reOeel 

w the haht in a. 



□t or by-path of com- 

tunue around a pifftioa 

ie oircuit, by whioh enough cur- 
through tbo new p«th to virtu- 

I paved, ^ and prevent it from 



A lelltal« eight. A check oa the oiling 
Slda-Bar St«ertDfli Bee "Steeitns, Bide- 






ble ounsDt ii flowing. The high-Mnei 

dircuit of a Jump-epark Ignition eyalein. 

Sacsndary Circuit: The circuit which can 

Secondary Spark CoU: An induction t 

having & double wim"'"" """ "" 

The inner winding it 
layers of insulated wii 
the outer winding 
layers of very iiai 

Sdie: Refers to moving parts which adhere 

Selective Chanfte-Spewl Geani Change- 
speed gears ao srrangod that any desired 

going through the intermcdiale steps. 
Self -Firing: Ignition of the miitute in n 
gas engine due to the walls of the CYliader or 

Wted and incandescent. 
Self-Starter: See "Engine Starter". 
Separator, Steam: A device attscbed to 



SerlaCllculI: A com 

trical receiving devil 
placed that the currcn 
passed through each 
through the other cin 

Set Screwi A small i 
end used for locking a 



w with A p«nted 



■e used specially for i 



i sproelcet that prac- 
lated. Silent chains 



Sklddlnft: The tendency of the rear wheels 
to slide sideways to the direction of travel, 
owing la the alight adhesion between tires 
and the surface of the roadbed, also called 
nde^Jippinj. 

Skip: See "Miss". 

SUdlnt G«*rs: A chaoie-apeed set In which 
various gears are placed ioto mesh by the 
sliding on a shaft of one or more gears. 

SUdlnt SleevBi See "Motor, Sleeye-ValTe". 

Slip Corer: A fabric covering for the top 
when doWQ or for the upholateiy of a motw 
vehicle. 

Smoke In Eituiiati Bmoky appearanoe in 
nuiture, low grade of fuel, or faulty ignition. 

Solid Tlrei See "Tin, Solid". 

SootliiS of Spaik Plugi Fouling of the 



spark plug w_._ 

Spar* Wheel: i 

with inflated tire 

replaceiDsnt of ■ 

Spark. Advandx 



in^hich Spark CoU: Ac 



apo« 1 

, wheel complelA 
n damaged tire. 
"Advanced Igni- 



ducing a spark at the spark plug. It may 
be cither a secondary or primary spark coil- 

mp-epnrk ignition system for producing a 
ark within the cylinder !o ignite the 

irge. The spark gap is at the end of n 

all plug called the apark ptttff^ 
Spark Cap, Eicrai See "Spark Qap, Out' 



cE't 



Spwk Gap, Out«ide: A devioe to ovoroomB 
the sbort circuiting in the epvk i&p due lo 

paists of th« high-lengion ipsTk plug. It is 
the air sots u the dieleelrio betnesn two 
wrfncei at the (crminali of a tap in ■ Uch- 
teoBion circuit. 
Sparky Intenslflar: Bee "Spark Gap, Out- 
Spark Larer; See '"nmine Levet". 



™M fm' 



Spuk Plug, Pocketlnft: Mountiog the 
■park plu£ in a mcemof the cylinder bead to 

Spark PluB. SootlnA of; See "Sootini of 
Bpark Plug". 
. Spark Reaulat«: A mechsaiam by which 

by a imall handle on or near ^e Bteerinc 
vheel. 
Spaik, Renrdlnt: See "Igmtion, Betaid- 

Spaik Timer: See "Timec, lenitlon". 
Spaaklna Tub«: See "AnDuociator". 

"c GrmTitTi The weiriit of a given 
"lUH relative to that of sd equal bulk 
other lubetaaee which ia t^cen u a 
" ' * " r hydrogen 



ia the standard for i 

etaudanl far liquids 

Spedflc Hut: The i 






compared with thai o 



Sprint. Elliptic: A spring, elllptio in ghi 
and couBii^ng of two hBTf-elliptic memi 
attached together, 

nl-ElllptIc; A ipring madeui 



^^ .. _ J aUmdatd. The 

Speed- Change G«ar: A device whereby the 
speed ratio of the engine and driving wheels 

Speed lodlcatori An instrument for show- 
ing the velocity of the car. 
Speedanaeter: A device u«cd on motor cars 



a number of leaves, th 


le whole resembling a 


portion of an ellipee. 






-B, Saa '^flhA^vIr Ah- 




y: Bce &noca ai^ 




A ^ring which ia 




s instead of over it. 


Spring Haagerai See ' 


'Body Hangers". 


Spring Shackle; A linl 


k attached to one end 


of a Hpriag which alio- 


■ for flattening of the 


spring. 




Sprocket: A wheel wi 






fit into the links of a ■ 


chain which drives or 


is driven by the sproc; 




Slsrboaidi The light-hand side of a ship or 


Starter, Engine: See ' 


'EngiiB Starter". 


Stardna, Gas Engine: 








tinue its cycle of event 


!'retJrdtogtL°™?k. 


of oneninB the Ihrcltle 


closing the ignition cir< 


!uit, and cranking the 



Starting Crank; 



Starting De 


TiCB! 


3ee "Engi 


ine Btarter". 




Statttog on 


^bSdo 


■k: In ens 


^nes having 










ll-Qtting ^t 


ons. 


it is often j 




le to'starti 






haaetood J 


dlelc 


.r some tim 


a by simply , 


=1^ 


Ing the it 


nition 


eireuit, pi 


■ovtlod that 


the 




;x' 


ig at the I 


engine was c 








rcuit before 


the 


throttle w, 


u dosed, leayini 














cyUi^ra. 










Steatn: Th 


fY^i 


or of water; 


^%^}^ 


ilble 



Speedometer Shaft: A flexible shaft which 

operates a speeilometer. 
Splml Cear: A gear with helically-cut 

Splaah Lubrication: See "Lubriostion 

Spline: A key. 

Spontaneous Ignition: See "Self -Firing", 

Sprag: A device to be let down (usually ai 

spring: An elastic body, as a steel rod, 
plate, or coil, used to receive and impart 

Spring. Cantilever: A type of spring which 
Appears like a semi-eluptic reversed; and 
winch is flexibly attached in the center. 



tlu-ough the pipes of the etigine, doing 

Steam Engine: A motor depending U 

Steam Gage: See "Pressure Gage". 
Steam Port: See "Admission". 
Steering. Side-Bar: Method of guidini 
car by means of an upright bar at the 



Steering Angle for P 

Steering Check 4. 
no7''^*chfnt^ed°Snles 



StMHnt Knncklai A fcnucUe c 



Steering L«Ter: A Iflrer or huidle by which 
the oar ia [uided. 

Stenios Neck: The vertiekl einadk curied 
by the Bteeriog }^)l». It il the pivnt of the 
bvU onok by whioh the wheel ia turoed. 

Stearlnt FUUr: See "Steeriii« Poet". 

SlMrlntt Post: The membec through which 
(buckle. 



Taok Gate: See "Fuel-Lerel lodiMtor". 
Tapiiet Rod: See "Pueh Rod". 
Tailcab: A publio motor-driven vehicle in 
which the fare is autom&ticakty regiatered by 



poet ofteD canie 
SteerlDft Rod: Tl 

Stewlot Wheel: 
Steering Yoke: 



he vertical e 

lecli. 

D Link Hotloi 






) wheel by wliloh the 

Y-riiaped piece in 

inatoB. The yoke 

wriDg ipindje or 

two ""^*mdB 

L to trauefoTTn low- 



Strainer. Caeollne 



which will be iHclied up. 
Stnrfie: The di»tani« of tn 
■ It of farthest ti 



I ita point of f 



Stud Plate: The plate or frame in a planet 

Suction Valve: The type of admimioa valv 
on an internal combustion engine which i 

t£^°eylia Jer and"ad'^ ts , thc^mitu re ."' T^^ 

Sulphatlnd of Batter;: The formation o 
an inactive coaCiog of lead lutphate en th 

It ia a source of^ou in the battery. 
Superheated Steam: Steam which hu beei 
BtiU further heated after reaohin^ the poin 

Supplemeniar]' Air Valve: See "Aunliar; 



wheel Aim called ki 






le for 



lechanically ii 



Termlnala: The ooanecting 
trical devicen, aa batteries oi 

Tfaemul Unit: Uiually ca 
Thirmai Unil, or B, I, u. 

Suited to raise one pount 
agree Fahrenheit. 
Thermoatat: 

Thermoelphor 



thel 



r^^piroT^ 


lie mi 








See' 




Throttle. L, 






lev 


wheel whirl 


l\T' 


Btea 




''SslH 


The 






TS.T^]i 


thai 
nde 



1 steering f,^ ^ 



Thtuet Bearing: 

loads parallel with 

shaft upon which . 

Tickler: A pin in 



Tlinfaid Lever: A lever fitted to Ea> 
by means of which the time of ig 
changed. Also called tjiart Utrr. 

Timing Valve: In a gas eoEine usi 



A small earthen, alujnini 
iver for the end of the 1 
acetylene lamp. It is u 
th two holes. BO placed th 

"Airlen Tire". 



he inBaUii but ii 



Tire, Clincher: _ 

which ia held to a cUncher. 
Tire. Cushion: Vehicle tire having a 
urable and does not hi 



^"&^ 



Tlie, Non Punc 

not become d( 

■nre. SiDftlc-Tube: 



lire. Solid: 

wUd rubber. 
Tin Bund: . 



Elsies or lei 

^id outer tubea are com- 

tire made of loLid, or near[y 

bund to protect or repair a 
jmatio tire. See "Tire Pro- 

ourved portion of a rim. 



construFt- Town Car 



TractlOD: The art of di 

beini drawn. The pull 1 

Tractor: A self propelled 



[tanamlH 






d by three or more pimona 



IVanamlHlon, 



fi alidiuf chance-epeed 



Tire Gat«;. Ga«e wed for meacur 

Tire Holder: A metal or leatho 

oarryios apare tirea. 
Tire- Infia tint Tank: A taok 

comprsHed air or gaa for ioAatini 
'HreliiflAter.MechflDlcal: Aema 



lYanamlaalon Gea: 



UHUalLy oalled changt-tjMtd gea 
ilaalon Ratio: The ratio of t 
in shaft or driving eliaft. 



Tire Prottclon 
lire Pump: Ap 



. . . ;r tube, vhiob 
TTBOiblH': The vibrating s 



Iwear. 



veiucle, ' 



rCi £ ■'zSS'iAJS 



Tire Tool: Tool used to apply and 

Tlie ValTe: A small valve in the 

to alloir air to b« pumped ialo ttie tut>e 
without permitting it to escape. 

Tlr«a, Craeplnft of: See "Creeping of Tires". 

Tonneau: The rear seata of a motor car, 
Lilerally, the word means a round tank or 

Torque Rod: A rod attached at one end to 

Tonloa R.od: Tb'i shaft that transmits the 
the rear aile. Usually spolien af as the 

Touch Spark: See "Wipe Spark". 
Toutaboul: A light type of tourii 
TourtnS Car: A oar with no lemt 



Tube Com: See "Tire Case". 
Tube I^ltJoDi See "Hol-rube Ignitii 
TublUft, FleilMe: See "Flexible TubL 
Tubular Radiator: An automobile re 
in which the jacket water circulate! 



TuDtataii Lamp: tncande«ent bulb with 

Tumlng Moment: See 'Torque". 
TurolDt Radlua: The radiua of a circle 

which the wheels of a car describe Iti myfciHj 

its shortest turd. 
Turntable: Device installed in the floor of a 

Two-Cycle or Two-Stroke Cycle Entflne: 



downward stroke of tbs pi 
Two-to-One Gear: The s; 

shaft, which must revolve 
rsvolutioDB of the ciankili 



Unlt-Paw«T Plaati 

ing of a motoT. tei 
may bs nnwvad b 

UnlTerul Jotot: A 



.. _. . _ with tbe other. Al» o^led 

unitfrual amp^nff, fltxibU eouplittgi Cardan 
joint Aod Ht?ok9't jviM- 
Upkaap: Tha eipsndltun (or nuunMnuuM 
or expendituTe required to kaep a vahiole la 
Cood ooodition and repair. 



e Gear: 



The 



■ eilmiisl V 



oaLled lalii linini 
ilTe Sprlnft: Tl 



ttd portion aft«r Et hai 

The rod-lil» portion of a j 

See "Valve Setting". 



lochaolaiii for eDdwiae 






Varl>ble-Sp«d Darin: Sse "Gear, Cbancs- 



tor : Tha part ol 
imp-*parlt igniliot 
uit u rapid!}' « 






Vscutim Line: Id an indicator disirsni. tbe 
Une of absolute vacuum. It is at a diatance 
oorregpoudinc to 14.7 pounda bdow the 
aenw^^hario une. 

Valve: A device in a panace by which the 
flow of Liquida or (aaea may be permitted or 

Valve, AdmkalaD: Tba valve in the admis- 
uoD pipe ol tbe engine leading from the oar- 
burelfiT- to tbe Dylinder by wmch the aupply 

Valve. Automatic: See "Automatic Valve". 
Valve, Inlet: See "Inlet Valve". 
Valve, Mixing: See -'Minni Valve". 
Valve^ MufDer Cut-Out: See "Cut-Out, 

Valve, OverheMl: See "Overhead Valve". 
Valve, Poppet: See "Poppet Valve". 
Valve, Rolaiy: See "Motor, Rotary Valve"- 

ie opened by the ditfereoce between the pree- 
Burea in the atmosphere and in tbe cylinder. 

Valve GaAe: A valve-retaining pocket which 
is attached K> the cylinder. 

Valve Clearance: The clesnuioe of play 
and the tappet. 



VIbntor, Maatar: Sea "Master VrbrstoT". 
Volatile: Passing eaul^ from a liquid to a 

gaseous state, in opposition to fixed. 
Volatilization.' Evaporation of Uquida upon 

expoBura to the air at ordinary temperatures. 
Volt: Practical unit of electntmotive force- 

Bueh^n electromotive [orw m would eauae 




Vulcanlxatton: The operation ot oomtHning 

sulphur with rubber at a high temperature, 
either to make it soft, pliaUe, and elastio, « 

Vulcanlier: A tumaee for tbe vulcanisation 
ol rubber. 



n the cylmdera and the 01 



Valve Grlndlaft: The act of removing marks 

faces of poppet atdisk valvee. The Burfsces 
to be flround arc rotated in contact with each 
other, an abrauive h&vinE becQ supplied. 

Valve Lift: See "Lift", 

Valve Uftei: A device far rairing a poiqiet 

Valve Soat: (1) That portion of the engine 

upon which the valve rests when it is eloeed. 

(2! The portion upon which the lace of a 

valve is ia contact when closed. 
Valve Seitlntt: The operation of adjusdng 

the valves ol an eogine w that the events of 



Water Jacket: 



) upper uid lower ends with 
A eanng placed about tbe 



) flow around it 



•duet of tbe current in amperea flowing in 
ireuil by the presaute ia volts. It ia jj-- 
a horsepower. 
Watt How: Tbe unit of eteetrieal eDSigy. 
The given watt-hour capacity of a battery, 
lor instance, DHane the ability of ■ batieiy 
to furnish one watt for tbe given number of 
houra or tbe given number of watts for ons 
bour, or a number ol watts for a number of 
houra euch that tbeir produet will be tha 



blow bvih bundns Bcetykne in an stmoc- 
phen erf o^saa. Thu meltj the eada of the 
pnrU uid UiMe sn then Tun to(cther, 
WhHl, ArtUlvr: A Tood^poked wbesi 
vhoAa tpokeo ara Id Una vith a line irwir 
vtriiailfy tiiroa ■ ■' ' ■ 



Whlad*: 



noUlei 



Cy throusfa the h< 
>Ubadi A vhK_ . 
H) thftt tbs bub u In 



wheel n 



Wlwat 

WhML 
vhiob 



Oar: A darin lued lor putUnc 
le wheal! Irom their axlea. 



Anita 



The sngle 
« 30" Of leu. 
een the rood 



m givinc ^ land or 



oomparad with Che rim. Thia ia to ODunter- 
Mt the outward Inclination of the wheel due 

that ila outward canter la lower than ita 

Whad, DoDblc-lDtanctlnft: The meoha- 

ocdiDary aoild tin and the inner with a 
pDeDmatla tin, aa that the welcht of the 
veUola bean acainat tba low«at tnlut of tiia 
pnaumatia tira of the inner wheu to civa the 
duraliility and tnwtiv* propartiea oTa aolid 
tira vith tlie nailianay <n a pnaumatia. 

WhMl, Sparat 8m "Bpara Wbaal". 

WhMlSnarinCi See "Staerinc Wheal". 

Wbaal, Mniat A wbeei with ipokea made of 



hareh sound. Alao catLed a horn. 
Wind Guitrdi See "Wind ahldd". 
Wtnd Sliieldi A glaaa front plaoed upricht 

on the duh to proleot the ocoupanta of the 

Wlpa^ Spark: Fonn of primary apuidnt 

devioe in which b ape^lc !■ produced by a 



Wlra Drawing; The effect of itai 
through a partially olnasd valT< 
cooaUicled openini; so called froi 
neai of tbe iadicator dlacrsni. 

WprklBfl Prwnii 



Bfl Preaaurai The safe woilifat pna- 
of s boiler, uaually eatimated as | of 
ii»aura at which a E>ailei will buret. 






road oontaM of the tnoit wheal on the eame 

tide. 
Wbed*. DrMnt on All Tour: The method 

of uaiar all four whaab of an automobile aa 

tha driTini wbeeli. 
Wliaab, Drlvlnfl on Front: The method of 

■■■iwj (ha two front wheele aa the drivarA. 



Worm: AheUoalai 
Wonn and aactor: A worm lei 
a s8clor.''uaBd'' MpeTiSFy i 

Worm DriTe: A form of drive 

■earL Bee "Gean. Worm". 
Worm GenT: The roitsl aear ; 



lamloAtfld Hpnaes so placed one upon t 
other that they form tfia letter X. 

Y 

YoclM, StMflnai Bea "Steenni Yolia". 



t, Google 



b, Google 



INDEX OF WIRING DIAGRAMS 



Diagrams with Plate Numbers Are Blueprints Placed in Numerical Order ~ 
throughout Volumes III and IV i Numbers Opposite Remaining Diagrams 
Refer to Bottom Folio in the Vohimes Noted. 



Abbott-Detroit 1917. Model 6-44— Remy System Vol. Ill, Plate 1 

Abbott-Detroit 1917— Remy Ignition, S. & L. System Vol. IV, Page 42 

Ahrena-Foi- Delco Syatem Vol. HI, Plate 2 

Allen 1S16, Model 37— WestinghoUBe System. Vol. IV, Page 148 

Alter 1915-16— Remy System Vol. Ill, Plate 3 

Apperson— BijuT System Vol. Ill, Page 292 

Apperson, AnniverBary Model — Bijur System Vol. HI, Plate 4 

ApperBon6-16, 8-16, 6-17, and 8-17— Remy System Vol. Ill, Page 301 

Apperson 1916-17-18— Remy System Vol. IV, Page 41 

Apperson, Model 8-18-A— Remy System.. Vol, III, Plate 5 

Atlas Three-Quarter Ton Truck— Remy System Vol. Ill, Plate 6 

Auburn, Models 4-40, 4-41, 6-45, 6-*6— Remy System Vol. Ill, Plate 7 

Auburn 6-40— Delco Single-Unit System Vol. Ill, Page 253 

Auburn 1916, Models 4-38, 6-38. 6-40— Remy System Vol. IV, Page 40 

Auburn 1917-18, 6-39— R«my System Vol. IV, Page 39 

Auburn «-44— Delco System Vol. HI, Page 321 

Austin 12<;ylinder— Delco Syst«m Vol. Ill, Page 322 



Briggs-Detroit 8-Cylmdei^Remy System Vol. Ill, Plate 8 

Briscoe 1917— Auto-Lite System , Vol. U I, Page 267 

Buick 1914, Model B-54-55— Wiring Diagram, Delco System Vol. Ill, PUte 10 
Buick 1914, Model B-54^5— Circuit Diagram, Delco System Vol. HI, Plate II 

Buick, Models C24 and C25— Delco System Vol. HI, Page 340 

Buick, Models C36 and C37— Delco System Vol. Ill, Page 341 

Buick 1916— Delco System Vol. Ill, Page 342 

Buick, Models D-44-45-i6-47— Delco System Vol, HI, Page 34* 

Buick 1916, Model D-54-55— Delco System Vol. HI, Plate 12 

Buick, Models D-34-35— Delco System Vol. Ill, Page 343 

Buick, Models E-34-35 and E-4 Truck— Delco System Vol. HI, Plate 9 

Buick 4-6 Cylinder 1919, Modeto 44-50— Circuit Diagram, 

Delco System Vol. HI, Plate 13 

Buick 1920, Export, Models KX-44, 45, 49— Delco System. . Vol. HI, Plate 13A 



Cadillac 1912— Generator Circuits, Delco System Vol. HI, Page 336 

Cadillac 1914— Delco System Vol. HI, Page 838 

Cadillac 1915— Delco System Vol. HI, Page 339 



2 INDEX 

Cadillac 1919, Model 57— Delco Syatem Vol. Ill, Plate 13B 

Cadillac 1920, All Open Care— Dcleo System Vol. HI, Plata 13C 

CadUlac 1920, Model 59-^Delco System Vol. Ill, PUte 13D 

Cadillac, Model 53— Delco System Vol. Ill, Page 347 

Cadillac, Model 55— Delco System Vol. Ill, Page 348 

Cartercar 1914, Model 7— Circuit Diagram, Delco System... Vol. Ill, Plate 14 

Cartercar 1914, Model 7 — Wiring Diagram, Delco System.. . Vol. Ill, Plate 15 

Cartercar 1915, Model 9— Circuit Diagram, Delco System.. . VoL III, Piste 16 

Case 1915. Model "30"— Weatinghouse System Vol. Ill, PUte 17 

Case 1917— Auto-Lite System Vol. Ill, Plate 18 

Chalmers 1915, Model 29— Westinghouse System Vol. Ill, Plate 19 

Chalmers 1916-17— Remy Ignition and Westinghouse S. & L. 

System Vol. IV, Page 43 

Chalmers 1918— Remy Ignition and Westinghouse S. 4 L. 

System Vol. IV, Page 44 

Chalmers 1917-18, Model 6-30— Westinghouse System Vol. Ill, Plate 20 

Chandler 1917— Regular Series, Gray & Davis System Vol. Ill, Page 411 

Chandler 1917 (Serial 35001-60000)— Gray & Davis System Vol. III. Page 412 

Chandler 1920— Westinghouse System .' Vol. Ill, Plate 20A 

Chevrolet— Auto-Lite System Vol. Ill, Page 255 

Chevrolet 490— Auto-Lite Single- Wire System ■ Vol. Ill, Page 268 

Chevrolet, Model F— Auto-Lite System Vol. Ill, Page 271 

Chevrolet, Model FB— Auto-Lite System Vol. Ill, Plate 23 

Chevrolet, Model D— Auto-Lite System Vol. Ill, Plate 21 

Chevrolet, Model "F-A"— Auto-Lite System Vol. Ill, Plate 22 

Chevrolet 1918, Models D-4 and D-5— Remy System Vol. Ill, Plate 24 

Chevrolet 1920, Model FB — Remy Ignition and Auto-Lite 

S. & L. System Vol. UI, Plate 23A 

Cole 1913, Models 4r40, 4-50 and 6-60— Wiring Diagram, 

Delco System Vol. Ill, Plate 30 

Cole 1913, Model 4-40— Circuit Diagram, Delco System Vol. Ill, Plate 31 

Cole 1914 4^6 CyUnder— Circuit Diagram, Delco System Vol. Ill, Plate 25 

Cole 1914 4-Cylinder— Wiring Diagram, Delco System Vol. Ill, Plate 26 
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engine cylinders 


V, 


105 


Austin, firing order and 






frames 


V, 


97 


ignition advance 


111, 


78 


manifolds 


V, 


104 


Auto-Lite automatic en- 








V, 


97 


gagement 


III, 


229 


shafts and axles 


V, 


103 


Auto-Lite system 


III. 


266 


sprii^ 


V, 


102 


battery cut-out 


III. 


274 








battery cutout tests 


Ill, 


283 


VI, 11,70,121 


136 


generator 


III, 


266 


Automobile welding, miscel- 






generator testa 


III, 


280 








instructions 


III, 


277 


in 


V, 


S6 


instruments 


III, 


277 


carbon removing by use 






regulation 


III, 


269 


of oxygen 


V, 


95 


starting motor 


III, 


270 




V, 


86 


TVbM.— F«r IHO* numlwi m, foot of w 


«. 















Battery (see Storage bat- 












tery) 






in (continued) 








Battery eutrout IV, 112, 121 


1, 142 


1,273 








Battery cut-out testa, Auto- 






repair 




V, 


97 


Lite system 


III, 


283 


lead burning 




V, 


91 




VI, 


198 


Auxiliary air valve 




1, 


243 


Battery ignition BystemE, 






Avery horiEontul-opposed 






modem 


III, 


99 


engine 




VI, 


100 


Atwater Kent 


III, 


102 


Aviation motora 




I, 24, 81 


Connecticut 


III, 


106 


air-cooled 




1, 


86 


Delco 


HI, 


111 


B.R.1 type 




I, 


91 


effect of starting and 






Frederickson 




I, 


86 


lighting develop- 






Jupiter 




I, 


00 


ments on ignition 


III, 


99 


Marlin-Rockwcll 




I, 


88 








Mercury 




1, 


91 


magneto precedent 


III, 


99 


Wasp 




I, 


89 


Remy 


ni. 


108 


aviation vs. automobile 






Wes^nghouse 


III, 


101 


motore 




I, 


81 


Battery in starting and 






claaBification 




I, 


84 


lighting syBtema, 






water-cooled 




I, 


91 


Bummary of in- 










I, 


92 


BtructioDS 


IV, 


288 


CurtiBB V type 




1, 


96 


buckled plates 


IV, 


300 






I, 


101 


charging from outside 






Hftll-Scott 




1, 


95 


source 


IV. 


302 


King^Bugatti 




I. 


94 


connecton 


IV. 


299 


Liberty V type 




I, 


99 


Edison battery 


IV, 


305 


Pockard and Liberty 


I. 


101 


electrolyte 


IV, 


28S 




tan 






gassing 


IV. 


293 


type 




I, 


104 


hydrometer tests 


IV, 


291 


Axle bearings 




n, 


161 


intermittent and winter 






Axle houEingH, repair 


by 






use 


IV, 


304 


welding 




V, 


104 








Axle pivots, inclining 




n, 


106 


meter teat 


IV, 


292 


Axles II, 


151; 


Vl, 


3S5 


low battery 


IV, 
IV, 


300 
297 


B 








specific gravity; voltage 


IV, 

IV, 


300 
294 


H.R.I aviation motor 




I, 


91 


voltage testa 


IV, 


295 


B.t.u 




\-, 


354 


washing battery 


IV, 


298 


Babbitt, pouring 




V, 


127 


Baum6 scale 


VI, 


341 


Back-liring 




V, 


34 


Bearing balls, saving 


II, 


77 


Back-kick rclea^ 




III, 


232 


Bearing scraping 


V, 


128 


Balanced drive 




VI, 


196 


Bearing troubles and reme- 






Ball and Ball carburetor 




I, 


281 


dies 


I, 


212 


BaU bearings I, 


478 


ill, 


162 


Bearings 






Baase-Selve aviation motor 


I, 


92 


I, 212, 468; II, 29, 126 


;vi. 


144 


Sote.—For[paie n»mberi n 


ifoa 


:bI ta 
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glc 



BeariugB (continued) 






Biddle, firing order and 






baUbeuings 


I, 


472 


ignition advance 


III, 


78 


bearing wear 


I, 


213 


Bijur HyBlcm 


III, 


283 


combined radial and 






generator 


ni. 


283 


thrust bearini! 


I, 


475 


instructions 


lU, 


293 




I, 


214 


Apperaon 


HI, 


300 


handy wrench 


I, 


216 


Hupp 


III. 


299 


holding for bearing cape 


I, 


215 


Jeffery 


ni, 


296 


plun bearings 


1, 


469 


Packard 


in, 


304 


roller bearings 


I, 


470 


Scripps-Boath 


III. 


303 


test for tightness 


I, 


214 


Wmton 


IH, 


293 


types of bearings required 






instruments 


III, 


287 


for different loca- 






regulation 


III, 


283 


tiouB 


I, 


468 


starting motor 


m, 


287 


Becker gear-cutting machine 


n, 


84 




in, 


287 


Bench methods in repair 






Apperson 


III, 


290 


shop 


V, 


72 


Hupp 


III, 


290 


Bench work 


V, 


115 


Jeffery 


III. 


28r 


bearing scraping 


V, 


128 


Scripps-Booth 


Ill, 


290 




V, 


117 


Win ton 


III, 


287 


cutting gears 


V, 


168 


Bilgram gear-planing ma- 






drilling 


V, 


144 


chine 


11, 


87 


fitting piston ringa 


V, 


135 








fitting taper pins 


V, 


155 


fit 


V, 


164 


forging 


V, 


163 


Blowers 


I. 


439 


hand keyseating 


V, 


156 


Blowouts 


II, 


355 


lapping cylinders 


V, 


141 


Blowpipe V, 17, 26, 


, 33, 37, 89 


miscellaneous bench 






Blow torch, use of 


V, 


134 


methods 


V, 


172 


Bodies and fenders, repair 








V, 


151 


by welding 


V, 


lOO 


rebabbitting bearings 


V, 


126 


Boiler acceaaories and n^u-" 






riveting 


V, 


168 


lation in steam 






soldering 


V, 


133 




V, 


388 


tapping 


V, 


147 




V, 


357 


work bench design 


V, 
V, 


139 
115 


Boiler types in steam auto- 


V, 


348 


Bendix drive 
Bennett air washer 


III, 
I, 


425 
321 


Boosting 
advantages 


VI, 
VI, 


346 
346 


Bennett carburetor 


I, 


317 


methods of boosting 


VI. 


348 


Bent rod, straighUmng 


I, 


201 


poesibU B^e charging 






Benzol 


I, 


110 


rates 


VI, 


347 


Bevel friction drive 


VI, 


110 








Bevel friction transmission 


11, 


62 


charge 


VI, 


347 


Bevel gears II, 88 


, 114, 261 


Bosch ignition Systran 


m. 


48 


Bevel pinion and sector 






Bosch impulse start«r 


VI, 


94 


steering gaar 


11, 


122 


Bosch inc&ndescent lamp 


m. 


241 
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BoBch-Ruahmore automatic 

engagement III, 229 
BoBch-Rushmoie generator III, 211 
Boech-Rtuhmore syatem III, 308 
generator lU, 308 
inBtructions ni, 312 
inetruments and protec- 
tive derioee III, 310 
r^Eulation III, 308 
stating motor III, 308 
wiring digram III, 312 
Bour-Davis, firing order and 

ignition advance HI, 78 

Boyle's law V, 362 

Brake adjuetments 11, 276 

Brake drums, truing II, 283 

Brake linings II, 282; V, 158 

Brake lubrication II, 275 
Brake operation, methods 

of 11, 272 

Brake troubles and repairs II, 279 

II, 266; V, 305; VI, 203, 256, 324 

brake adjustments II, 276 

brake lubrication II, 275 

classification II, 267 
double-brake drum for 

safety II, 272 
electric brakes H, 276; VI, 324 
external-contracting brakes II, 267 
function of brake II, 266 
hydraulio brakes II, 275 
internal-expanding brakes II, 268 
methods of brake opera- 
tion II, 272 
motorcycle V, 305 
recent developments II, 275 
summary of instructions II, 361 
troubles and repaiis II, 279 
vacuum brakes U, 277 

Brass welding V, 84 

Brazing malleable iron V, 78 

Brewster, firing order and 

ignition advance III, 78 

Briscoe, firing order and 

ignition advance III, 78 

British thermal unit V, 364 

N<iU.—F«r page mtmbtn *H /oct «f im^m. 
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Bronie welding V, 84 
Brown and Sharpe gear-cutr 

ting machine H, 83 
Brashes 

II, 420; IV, 255; V, 342; VI, 387 
Buckled battery plates, 
summary of in- 
structions IV, 300 
Buii^ III, 78, 338 
Buidc-Delco electrical sys- 

tem, diagram for III, 260 
Building materials for pub- 
lic garages V, 237 
Builtr-in regulator type of 

generator UI, 213 

Bunsea burner V, 375 

Burner principles V, 37fi 
Burners for steam cars V, 374, 409 

Bushing removers I, 192 

By-pasa, use of I, 246 



Cable drives II, 
Cable in electrical equip- 
ment, calculating 

size of III, 
Cadillac III, 78, 3 

Cadillac caiburetor I, 3 
Camber complicates asle 

ends II, 1 
Cams I, 3 
difficulties in n mlting cams I, 3 
friction I, 3 
griikdiug increases accu- 
racy I, 3 
number of valves per 

cylinder I, 3 
old way required more 

accurate inspection I, 3 
one cam for two valves 

influences shape I, 3 
typical valve actions I, 3 
what good modem prac- 
tice shows I, 3 
Camshaft I, 402, 4 
chain drive for I, 4 
twisted I, 41 
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CaiDBbaft and timing gear 
Cantilever spring II, 1S4 

Capacity of battery IV, 179 

Capacity of condensers II, 403 

Carbon burning V, 86 

Carbon deposits in cylinder 1, 151, 167 



removal of 
compffcflsion indicating 



I, 167 



I, 172 

I, 169 



liquid solvent 
removing carbon by 

scraping tools I, 169 

Carbon-4«moving apparatus V. 96 

C&rbon removing by use of 

oxygen V, 95 

Carbonizing flame V, 36 

Carburetor 

1, 151, 23fi; V. 327, 332; VI, 155, 220 

classification 1, 237 

developmenta in I, 246 

effect of heavier fuels I, 235 

motorcycle V, 327, 333 

Carburetor adjustment, 

general T, 329 

startii^ at high speeds I, 329 

Carburetor and carburetion I, 235 
adjustment of air and 

gasoline supply I, 242 
inlet manifold design and 

construction I, 337 
kerosene and heavy fuel 

carburetors I, 313 

summary of instruotiona I, 354 

troubles and remedies I, 326 

Carburetor troubles and 

remedies I, 326 

Carburetor types I, 248 

Strombo^ I, 24S 

Zenith I, 252 

HoUey I, 259 

Toquet I, 263 

Kingston I, 266 

Master I, 369 

Miller I, 271 

Webber I, 273 

Rayfield I, 277 
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Carburetor types (continued) 
Ball and BaU I, 
Newcomb ' I, 
Marvel I. 
Schebler I, 
Stewart I, 
Johnson I, 
Carter I, 
H. & N. I, 
Tilloteon I, ■ 
Knox I, 
Sunderman I, 
Shakespeare I, 
Packard I,' 
Cadillac 1, 
Bennett I, 
Ensign I, 
Case, firing order and igni- 
tion advance III, 
Caat-aluminum weldii^ V, 
Cast axles. II, 
Cast-iron welding V, 
oxidation V, 
preparation of welds V, 
welding rods V, 
Centrifugal air cleaner VI, 
Centrifugal governors VI, 107, : 

auxiU^ types VI, 
Chadwick, firing order and 

ignition advance III, 
Chain drive for camshafts I,- ■ 

Chain drive on electric car VI, '■ 

Chain four-wheel drive II, 
Chalmers, firing order and 

ignition advance III, 
Chandler, firing order and 

ignition advance III, 

Charge, testing rate of IV, ! 

Charging current, sources of VI, '■ 

altematii^ current VI, : 

charging Edison battery VI, i 

charging rate VI, : 

direct current VI, • 

electrolyte VT, 1 

starting charge VI, • 

temperature of battery VI, I 

voltage aft«r charging VI, I 
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Charging rate of storage 








V, 


battery 


VI, 


334 


Clincher rims 


11. 


Chai^LDg storage battery 






Clutch I, 36; II, 11; V, 308, 


IV, 218; VI, 272, 327 


■,357 


339; VI, 113, 


boorting 


VI, 


346 


motorcycle V, 308, 


Bourccs of current 


VI. 


327 


types of 


II, 


after washing 


VI, 


S67 


Clutch to disengage starter 










from gasoline en- 




trucks 


VI, 


254 


gine 


III, 


ChaBsiB group 


11. 


168 


Clutch facings 


V, 




11, 


168 


Clutch forms in semi- 




frames 


11. 


169 


three-quarter, and 






11. 


209 






springs 


11, 


190 


axles 


n. 


mumnary of instructions 


II. 


223 


Clutch group 


u. 


Check valves 


V, 


388 


details of clutch opera- 




Chemical sources of ignition 






tion 


11. 


current 


111. 


19 


■ summary of instructions 


11, 


Chevrolet, firing order and 






" types of clutches 


11. 


ignition advance 


Ill, 


79 


Clutch operation, details of 


II. 


Chevrolet— Auto-Lite eleo- 






Clutch troubles and reme- 




tricat system, dia- 






dies II, 30 


;vi. 


gram for 


III, 


254 


adjusting clutch pedals 


11, 


Chicago, firing order and 






clutch spinning 


11, 


ignition advance 


III, 


79 


clutch troubles outside 




Chipping in automobile re- 






clutch 


11, 


pair V, 117 


,156 


cork inserts 


11. 


Chisel types used in repair 






fierce clutch 


II, 


work 


V, 


118 


Ford clutch troubles 


II, 


Circuit n, 377, 385, 407, 440 


;vi. 


74 


handling clutch springs 


II, 


multiple or shunt 


11. 


387 


replacing clutch leathers 


11. 


eeriea 


11, 


386 


slipping clutch 


11, 




n, 


387 


summary 


II. 


Circuit>-breaker 






Coal gas 


I, 


III, 218, 257, 367; IV, 272; 


;vi, 


201 


Coefficient of Expansion 


V. 


Circuit of h^-tenaion mag- 






Coey, firing order and igni- 




neto 


m, 


30 


tion advance 


Ill, 


Circular pitch of gear ' 


V, 


169 


Coil III, 20 


., 174, 


Circulation, water 


1, 


431 


Coil-spring shock absorber 


II, 


Cadillao system 


I, 


434 


Cold-riveting metals 


V, 


pumps 


I, 


432 


Cole, firing order and igni- 




thermoaiphon 


I, 


434 


tion advance 


III, 


Cleaning repair parts of 






Commercial-car «*eels 


II, 


electrical equip- 






Commercial vehicles 




ment 


IV, 


239 


II, 183; V] 


;. 181- 


Cleaning storage battery 






classification 


VI. 


IV, 201; 


■VI, 


363 


development of field 


VI, 



F8 iHuBiert tu /mM of pi 



Commercial veludes {con- 






Construction of motor car, 






tinued) 






general outline of 


I, 


138 


electric vehicles 


VI, 


183 




293 


frame oonstruction 


u. 


183 


brakes 


V, 


306 


gasoline Tehiolee 


VI, 


211 


clutchw 


V, 


308 


scope of 


VI, 


181 


drive 


V, 


306 


trailers 


VI, 


257 


electrical equipment 


V, 


311 




VI. 


182 








Commutatora 


u. 


400 


mechanisms 


V, 


309 


Commutator and bniahes, 






lubrication 


V, 


303 


Bummaiy of in- 






motors 


V, 


295 


structions 


IV, 


2S6 


r^ulation 


V, 


315 








spring and frame con- 






in Deico syatera 


III, 


372 


struction 


V, 


293 


Compensating support, 






Starting 


V, 


306 




VI, 


265 


Contact, symbol for 


III, 


249 




III, 


45 


Contact breaker IH, 124 


;Vi, 


88 




V, 


364 


Contact makers 


lU, 


19 




II, 


418 


Contact points, summary 






Compression I, 152; III, 125; V, 


362 


of instructions 


IV, 


276 


eflect of on indicator card 


V, 


362 


Contact timers 


m, 


19 


effect of on spark 


III, 


125 


Contracting-band clutch 






poor 


I, 


152 


II, 14, 66 


;vi, 


118 




I, 63, 67 


Contraction in welding 












V, 18, 46, 47, 49, 56. 


63, 70, 78 


n, 403; III, 24, 30, 250: 


;vi, 


80 


Control in electric cars 


VI, 


309 


Conduction 


V, 


350 


controller 


VI, 


310 


Conductore 11, 382, 390, 437 


;vi, 


73 


counter-e.m.f. 


VI, 


309 


Cone clutch U, 12; VI 


[, 118 


,228 


electric brake 


VI, 


324 


Connecticut battery system 


III, 


105 


fuses 


VI, 


324 


Connecting rod 


I, 


197 


methods of 


VI. 


318 


Connecting-rod bearings 






office of shunt 


VI, 


322 


I, 199, 205; V, 


129 


Control in gasoline tractors 


VI, 


107 


Connecting-rod troubles 






clutches 


VI, 


113 


BoArepaiia 


I, 


201 


engine govemoia 


VI, 


107 


adjustment of connecting- 








VI, 


121 


rod bearings 


I, 


205 


Control in motorcycles 


V, 


329 




I, 


201 


Control in starting and 








I, 


201 


lighting systems 






Connections, importance of 






IV, 88, 111 


1, 121 


.135 


good 


HI, 


96 


Control 8yst«n lubrication 






Connectors of battery, sum- 






in tractors 


VI, 


143 


mary of instruc- 






Controller in electric oars VI, 198, 310 


tions 


IV, 


299 


care of controller 


VI, 


B17 




111, 


207 


drum type 


VI, 


310 








duplex control 


VI, 


317 


ator 


m, 


212 


flat radial type 


VI, 


312 
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Controller in electric care 






Current and current control 




(continued) 






(continued) 




flush types 


VI, 


314 


safety devices 


VI, 


magnetic type 


VI, 


314 


tires 


VI, 


Convection 


V, 


350 


Current direction 


111, 


Cooling, internal 


I, 


439 


Current supply in electrical 










equipment III 


,123, 


of 


VI, 


67 


Curtiss V type aviation 




Cooling ByBteme 






motor 


I, 


I, 36, 424; VI, 66, 159 


,221 


Cutoff, operating on steam 




air cooling 


I, 


438 


cars 


V, 


in gasoline tractora VI, 66 


, 169 


Cut-out switch connected 




in gasoline trucks 


VI, 


221 


to brake 


VI, 


water cooling 


I, 


421 


Cut-outs I, 424; 


III, 


Cooling troubles and ad- 






testing 


III, 




I, 


440 




V, 


Copper welding 


V, 


82 


Cutting blowpipe 


V, 


Cord tirefl 


II. 


315 


Cutting gears in repair work 


V, 


Count«r-e.m.f. 11, 424 


;vi, 


309 


Cutting with oxygen, prin- 




Couple-Gear truck drive 


VI, 


194 


ciple of 


V, 


Couple-Gear wheel 


n, 


150 


Cycle in explouon motors 


1,13, 


Crank eEfort, theory of 


I, 


41 


four-stroke 


1,14, 


Crank and firing arrange- 






six-stroke 


I, 


ments 


I, 


36 


two-stroke 


1,16, 


Crankcase I, 220; V, 


107 


Cyolemotor 


V, 


repair by welding 


V, 


107 


Cylinder bore 


I, 


Crankcase arms and engine 






Cylinder and crankshaft 




supports 


I, 


223 


sub-group 


I, 


Crankoaae materials 


I, 


223 


connecting rods 


I, 




I, 


487 


crankcases 


1, 


Crankcase troubled and 








I, 


remedies 


I, 


224 


cylinder forms and con- 




Crankshaft I, 208; V, 


128 


struction 


I, 


holding upr^t on bench 


V. 


128 


pistons and accessories 


i. 


Crankshaft hearings 


1, 


211 


Cylinder I, 10, 160, 164, 179 


; V, 








Cylinder forms and con- 




rod bearii^ shims 


I, 


211 


struction 


I, 




1, 


219 


Cylinder heads 


1, 


Crankshaft troubles and 






Cylinder lapping, methods 




remedies 


I, 


212 


of 


I, 




II, 


138 


Cylinder multipUoation 


I, 


Crossed wires, symbol for 


III, 


260 


C^Under oil, mixing with fuel I, 


Current II, 377. 392, 405; 


VI, 


72 


CyUnder repairs 


I, 


Current and current control 


VI, 


198 


D 




battery equipment 


VI, 


198 




brakee 


VI, 


203 


Dayton motorcycle 


V, 


controller 


VI, 


198 


Dead center, effect of 


I, 
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Dead center indicator I, 178 

Dedendum circle V, 169 
DeDion, firing order and 

ignition advance III, 79 

Defecto in welds V, 42 

Delco ignition relay III, 115 

Delco ignition system 111, HI 

adjusting Delco ignition 

relay III, 117 

Delco ignition relay III, 115 

earlier model interrupter III, 112 
interrupter for higher- 

epeed engines III, 116 

timer with resistance unit III, 113 
Delco starting and lightii^ 

eystem III, 319 

instructions III, 353 

adjusting third brush III, 355 
commutator maint«- 

nance III, 372 
general instructions III, 352 
seating brushefl III, 368 
testing armatures III, 375 
testing circuit-breaker III, 367 
testing cut-out III, 362 
testing field coils III, 382 
tasting wiring III, 359 
six-volt; single-unit; sin- 
gle-wire III, 319 
control m, 320 
dynamotor III. 319 
protective devices III, 331 
regulation III, 324 
wiring diagrams III, 335 
six-volt; two-unit; single- 
wire III, 345 
generator III, 345 
r^ulation III, 346 
starting motor III, 34S 
starting switch III, 349 
wiring diagram III, 349 
Delco third-brush excitation III, 210 
Delco wiring diagrams III, 335, 349 
Buick III, 338 
Cadillac III, 335 
DeUvery wagon VI, 185, 211 
electric VI, 185 
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Delivery wagon (continued) 

gasoUne VI, 211 

Demountable rim <II, 322, 333 

Demountable rim tire types II, 309 

Denatured alcohol I, 108 

DeppS gas generator I, 322 

Deranged cells, detecting IV, 199 

Designs of public garages V, 207 

large size garage V, 218 

medium size garage V, 212 

small siie garage V, 207 

very large garage V, 227 

Dies in repair woric V, 150 

Differential lock VI, 245 

Differentials on rear axles, 

effect of II, 251 

Dimming devices ' III, 245 

Direct current, sources of VI, 327 

generators VI, 327 

service mains VI, 328 

Disc clutch n, 16 

Disc individual clutch II, 56 
Discharge of storage battery 

IV, 228; VI, 273, 279, 351 

limits o( VI, 351 

rate VI, 279 

safe discharge point VI, 279 

testing rate of IV, 228 

Disco system III, 391 

six-volt; two-unit III, 391 

twelve-volt; single-unit III, 391 
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lubrication V, 398 
steaming test V, 398 
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denatured alcohol I, 
effect of heavier I, 
explosibility I, 
gas and gas generatorB I, 
Other fuels I, 
petroleum products I, 
TaporiEing VI, 
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ments I, 
Fuel available VI, 
product of dietillation VI, 
Fuel development due to 
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Geaj shifting 


II, 52, 73 


generator III, 


398 


pneumatic system 


II, 


55 


Gray & Davis service tests III, 


413 


poor 


II, 


72 


instructions ' III, 


409 


Gear troubles 


II. 


93 


instruments III, 


399 


Gears II, 8 


; V, 


89 


regulation lU, 
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Gretise cupe I, 468 

Grease gun, loammoth I, 463 

Greases I, 460 
Grinders V, 177, 262 

Grinding drills in repair shop V, 146 

Grinding in lathe V, 264 
Grounded motor, Gray & 

Davis system III, 407 
Grounded switch, Gray &, 

Davia syat^n III, 409 
Grounds II, 389; III, 249, 258 

H 

H. &. N. c&rburetor I, 303 
Hack saws, power V, 182, 262 

Hall-Scott aviation motor I, 95 

Hammering V, 56, 69 
Hand keyseating in repair 

shop V, 156 
Hand tools tor public garages V, 260 
Hardening steel V, 166 
Haywood vulcanizer 11, 341 
Headlight glare til, 244 
Heat efficiency of motors VI, 66 
Heat transformation V, 354 
Beat treatment in automo- 
bile repair V, 165 
Heat value of fuels V, 354 
Heat and work V, 349 
Heating charge I, 341 
Heating for public garages V, 249 
Heating requiremenW in 

carbiiretion VI, 44 

gaaoline VI, 44 

kerosene VI, 45 

Heavier fuels, effect of 1, 235 

Heavy fuel carburetors I, 313 

Heavy shee^steel welding V, 61 

Heavy soldering V, 134 

Heavy welding section V, 68 

Heinze-Springfield system III, 420 

generator III, 420 

instructJone III, 424 

r^ulation III, 423 

starting motor III, 420 

wiring diagram III, 424 
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Helical gears II, 89 

Herringbone gears II, 89 

Heri ball-governor auto- 
matically timed 
system III, 70 

Hi^ preesure, effect of V, 363 

Highspeed motors in 

motorcycles V, 272 

High-speed single motor VI, 298 

High-tension cables in eleo- 

trical equipment lU, 92 

High-tension ignition sys- 
tem 111, 14, 133; VI, 79 

High-tension magneto 

III, 35; VI, 86 

High-tension magneto ( 
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Hindley worm gear II, 124 

Hoisla and cranes I, 154 

Holley all-fuel carburetor I, 314 

Holley carburetors I, 257, 264, 313 

Holley kerosene carburetor I, 813 
Hollier, firing order and 

ignition advance III, 81 
Homer-Laughlin, firii^ 
order and ignition 

advance III, 82 

Horizontal engine VI, 99 

Eagle VI, 100 

horizontal-Oppoeed Avery VI, 100 

OQ-Pull VI, 99 
Horsepower ratings 

I, 115; VI, 162,218 
Hose tor welding apparatus V, 31, 37 

Hot-riveting metals V, 160 

Hotchkias drive II, 196 

Housing tractor VI, 178 
Hudson, firing order and 

^ition advance III, 82 
Hupp 111, 83, 290, 29S 
Hydraulic analogy in igni- 
tion system III, 29 * 
Hydraulic brakes II, 276 
Hydraulic clut«hes 11, 24 
Hydraulic gear II, 63 
Hydraulic governor VI, 226 
HydrauUc suspenuons II, 217 
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outfit .IV, 215 

Hydrometer 

IV, 183, 200, 237; VI, 208 
Hydrometer testa of bat- 
tery, summary ot 
instructions IV, 231 

I 

I-head cylinder forms I, 166 
Ignition I, 31, 51; III, 11 
chemical source of cur- 
rent III, 16 
fundamental ignition prin- 
ciples III, 11 
ignition systems III, 48, 99 
induction Bources of cur- 
rent III, 32 
modem battery ignition 

systems III, 99 

sources of current III, 16 

spark timing lU, 59 

summary of instructions III, 131 
testing, adjustment, and 

maintenance III, 122 
voltage and spark control 

devices III, IS 
Ignition advance {see Fir- 
ing orders and 

ignition advance) III, 77 

Ignition batteries, sumnmty III, 180 

Ignition current, sources of III, 16 
Ignition failure, general 

causes of lU, 191 
Ignition in Ford system IV, 156 
Ignition methods, changes in III, 18 
Ignition in motorcycle V, 327 
Ignition principles, funda- 
mental III, 11 
Ignition setting point III, 71 
^nition switch in Remy 

system lU, 110 
Ignition system 

III, 48, S9; VI, 26, 71, 220 

electrical principles VI, 72 

importance of VI, 71 
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types of ignition systems Vl, 7S 
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Boech VI, 95 
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Incandescent lamps III, 241 

Independent controllers III, 211 

Indicated horsepower I, 115 

Indicating instruments VI, 394 

ampere-hour meter VI, 394 

Tolt^mmeter , VI, 394 
Indicator I, 53; IV, 12, 55, 77, S7, 282 
Indicator car^, effect of 

compression on V, 362 

Indicator diagrams , V, 862 

Individual clutch II, 55 
Individual pump p assure 

feeding I, 455 

Induction II, 401 

Induction coU UI, 250; VI, 79 
Induction principles in gen- 
erators and motors 

II, 401, 435 

capacity of condensers II, 403 

circuita U, 407 
comparison of generator 

current to water flow \5, 403 

current and volume li, 405 

electric motor principles li, 421 

friction and resistance II, 405 

generator principles II, 408 

induction II, 401 

power comparison II, 406 

pressure and voltage lI, 404 

self-induction II, 402 
Induction sources of ignition 

current III, 32 
Inductor-type magneto III, 39 
Industrial trucks VI, 20S 
Inherently controlled gener- 
ator m, 209 
Initial charge of storage 

battery VI, 367 

Injector blowpipe V, 17 
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Inlet manifold design and 

construction I, 

Inlet valve, troubles with I, 

Inner tube, improvement in II, '■ 
Inner tube repairs II, '. 

Installation of starting motor III, : 
lostnimenta used in starting 
and lighting sys- 
tems IV, 12, 55, 77, 97, i 
Interior lubrication 1, '. 

Interlocking devices for gears II, 
Intemal-combuBtion motor, 

principleof I, 11; VI, 
Internal- combustion vs. 

steam tractors VI, 

Internal cooling and scav- 
enging 1, 4 
Internal damage IV, 1 
Internal dogs, individual 

clutch using II, 

Internal-expanding brakes II, i 
Internal-external gear indi- 
vidual clutch II, 
Internal-gear drive for trucks II, 2 
Internal gear-driven axle VI, 2 
Interrupters in, 110, U2, 118, 1 
Interstate, firing order and 

ignition advance III, 
Ironclad Exide cell VI, 2 

im)x«Ted connectors VI, 2 

negative plate VI, 2 

positive plate VI, 2 

separators VI, 2 



Jacking-up troubles II, 256 

Jackson, firing order and 

ignition advance III, ^ 

Jajmey-Williams hydraulic 

gear II, 63 

Jeftery III, 83, 287, 296 

Jeffery-Bijur electrical sys- 
tem, diagram for III, 257 

JeSeiyQuad II, 145; VI, 250 

Ji^ V, 57, 126 

Johnson carburetor I, 297 
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Joint hydrometer and volt- 
meter tests IV, 200, 237, 292 

Joints in sheet-aluminum 

wekling V, 79 

Joy valve gear V, 368 

Jupiter aviation motor I, CO 
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Kerosene I, 108 

Kerosene carburetors 1, 313 

Kerosene ss fuel for steam 

cars V, 374 

Kerosene and gasoline car- 
buretor VI, 49 

Kerosene heating require- 
ments in carburetion VI, 45 

Keyseating, hand V, 156 

Keyway, laying out V, 156 

King, firing order and igni- 
tion advance III, 84 

King-Bugatti aviation motor I, 94 

Kingston carburetor I, 257, 266 

Kisselkar, firing order and 
ignition advance 

Kline, firing order and igni- 
tion advance 

Knight motor, timing 

Knight sleeve valves 

Knocking in engine , 

Knox "F" carburetor 

KnoJC tractor s;rj>)r 



III, 



I, 414 
I, 410 
I, 151 



L-head cylinder forms 
L-head motor, valves in 
Lamp voltages 
Lamps, summary of iostruc- 

Lapping cylinders 
Lapping in piston ring 
Loi^ sise garage 
Latent heat 



Lathe and a 
Lathe equipment for repair 
shops 
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lAthe work, simple V, 186 

Lead bumii^ IV, 211; V, 91; VI, 375 

apparatus V, 93 

Leece-Neville system IV, 1 1 

generator IV, 11 

instructions IV, 13 

instrumenta IV, 12 

regulation IV, 11 

startup motor IV, 12 

wiring diagram IV, 13 

Lemoine front axle II, 154 

Lexington-Howard, firing 

order and igoition 

advance III, 84 

Liberty, firing order and 

ignition advance III, 84 

Liberty V type aviation motor I, 99 

Light sheet^eteel welding V, 56 

Light soldering V, 134 

Light-weight motorcycles V, 280 

Lighting III, 241; IV, 279 

Lighting batteries III, 242 

lighting in Ford system IV, 156 

Lighting of public garage V, 246 

Lines of magnetic force II, 396 

Liquid batteries III, 17 

Live axle VI, 242 
Locomobile, firing order and 

ignition advance III, 84 

Locomobile Bprii^ II, 201 
Loose connections in Gray 

& Davis system III, 410 
Low battery IV, 300 
Low cells IV, 188 
Low-tension currents VI, 77 
Low-tension ignition VI, 78, 83 
spark coil VI, 78 
timing of VI, 83 
Low-tension ignition sys- 
tem III, 13, 131 
Low-t^tsion magneto 

III, 33; VI, 82 
Lubricant, care of in cold 

weather I, 463 
Lubrication I, 35, 196, 443; II, 28, 
58, 80, 140, 206, 256, 275; V, 
147, 182, 303, 328; VI, 56, 139, 223 
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Lubrication (continued) 

in gasoline automobiles 1, 196, 443 
in gasoline tractors VI, 55, 139 

in motorcycles V, 303, 328 



McFarlan, firing order and 

ignition advance III, 
Machine tools for public 

garages V, 2 
Machines and machine pro- 
cesses in repair 

work V, I 
arbor presses and gear 

pullere V, 1 

drill presses V, 1 

grinders V, 1 

lathes V, 1 

nuHcellaneous equipment V, 1 

power hack saws V, 1 

shapers V, 1' 

Mack transmission VI, 2 
Madison, firing order and 

ignition advance III, 
Magnet, weak III, 1 
Magnet rechai^er III, l! 
Magnetic attraction and re- 
pulsion, laws of 11, 3' 
Magnetic clutch II, 
Magnetic field II, 3! 
Magnetic force, lines of II, 3' 
Magnetic plugs III, 
Magnetic substances II, 3' 
Magnetic type controller VI, 3 
Magnetism II, 394, 4: 
electromagnets II, 3'. 
laws of magnetic attrac- 
tion and repulsion II, 3'. 
lines of magnetic force II, 3! 
magnetic field II, 3! 
magnetic substances II, 3! 
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nets II, 3! 
poles of magnet II, 3! 
solenoids II, 31 
Magneto II, 414; III, 32, 126, 134; 

Vl, 82, i 
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Mechanical elements of 
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ateam engine 


V, 
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III, 
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heat 


V, 
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m. 
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Medium size garage, typical 




timing 


III, 


41 


arrangements for 


V, 


typical coDBtniotioa de- 






Melting point of metals 


V, 


tails and cuitent 






Mover, firing order and 




production 


III, 


39 


ignition advance 


m. 


working principle 


III, 


32 


Mercury arc rectifier 


VI, 




V, 


313 


Mercury aviation motor 


I, 


Magneto impube starter 


VI. 
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Merkel motorcycle 


V, 
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Metal - to - metal dry-disC 




Magneto speeds 


ni. 


67 


dutch 


u. 


Magneto timing 


111, 


62 


Micrometer V 


, 139 








Mileage of electric ear 


VI, 


equipment 


in, 


122 


Militaiie, firing order and 




M ak e-a n d-break-circuit 






ignition advance 
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mecbaniema 


VI, 
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MaDwbfe-iron welding 


V, 


77 


Milling in Uthe 


V, 


Management and care of 
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steam cars 


V, 
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Misfiring I, ISl, 335; 


in. 


Mandrel for turning pina 


I, 
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Mitchell, firing order and 




Manifold I. 337, 342; V, 
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ignition advance 


in, 


repair by wddiug 


V, 


104 


Modified splash lubrication' 


^VI, 


Manly hydraulic gear 


II. 
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Moline, firing order and 




Manograph 


I> 


66 


ignition advance • 


in. 


Manograph cards 


I, 


74 


Moline vertical tractor motor VI, 


Marine motors 


I, 
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Monroe, firing order and 




Marion-Handley, firing 






ignition advance 


III, 


order and ignition 






Moon, firing order and igni- 




advance 


m. 


85 


tion advance 


in, 


Marlin-Rockwell aviation 






Motive power of electric 




motor 


I, 


88 


vehicles 


I, 


Marmon, firing ord^ and 










if^tiou advance 


III. 


85 


chain drive 


VI, 


Marmon eelf-lubricating axit 


' II, 


155 


motor suspension with 






II, 


197 


shaft drive 


VI, 


Marvel carburetor 


I, 


238 


shaft and chain transmis- 




Master carburetor I 


, 269, 


317 


sion 


VI, 


Master vibrator 


III, 


21 


type of motor 


VI, 


Maxwell, firing order and 






unit-wheel tkives 


VI, 


ignition advance 


III, 
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Masda incandescent lamp 


III, 
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Mot«r I, 151, 193; II, 421; 




Mea method of advancing 






V. 128; 
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spark 


in, 
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failure to start I, 151; 
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Motor accessories of gaso- 

, line trucks VI, 220 

Motor-car construction I, 138 

Motor details I, 25; VI, 217 

four-cycle type 1, 25 

of gasoline tnicka VI, 217 

acceasories VI, 220 

design VI, 217 

motor governors VI, 224 

small stationary gas engine I, 48 

Motor in electric cars VI, 187, 292 

armature VI, 294 

capacity for overloads VI, 295 

chain drive VI, " 300 

essentials 

gear drive 

motor speeds 

principle of rotation 



VI, 301 

VI, 297 
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VI, 303 

Motor generator IV, 223; VI, 329 
Motor governor VI, 107, 117, 224 
Motor group in automobile I, 139 
Motor lubrication I, 35, 443; VI, 139 
of gasoline automobiles I, 443 
of gasoline tractors VI, 139 
Motor of motorcycle V, 289, 295, 326 
European high-speed type V, 301 
four-cylinder type V, 300 
operation suggestions V, 325 
single-cylinder type V, 295 
two-cylinder type V, 297 
Motor parts in tractors VI, 20, 24, 144 
Motor repairs in automobile I, 152 
Motor speeds VI, 297 
advantages of series- 
wound motor VI, 297 
high-speed single motor VI, 298 
types of motor winding VI, 297 
Motor suspension with chain 

drive VI, 187 

Motca* suspension with shaft 

drive VI, 188 

Motor in tractors VI, 19, 163 

troubles VI, 163 

Motor troubles I, 151, VI, 163 

in automobile I, 161 

in tractor VI, 163 
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Motor types in tractors VI, 97 
horizontal engine VI, 99 
vertical motors VI, 103 
wide range VI, 97 
Motor winding III, 223; VI, 297 
Motorcycle I, 22; V, 269-342 
analysis of mechanisms V, 287 
construction details V,' 293 
evolution of V, 269 
history V, 271 
operation and repair of V, 325 
present trend of models V, 27 1 
special bodies and attach- 
ments V, 320 
standard specifications V, 269 
types of V, 274 
Motorcycle bodies and at- 
tachments, special V, 320 
Motorcycle chains, cleaning V, 340 
Motorcycle engine, princi- 
ples of operation V; 289 
Motorcycle improvements V, 273 
Motorcycle mechanism 

nomenclature V, 287 
Motorcycle types, develop- 
ments in V, 282 
Muffler I, 422; V, 341 
Multi-vibrator, complica- 
tion of III, 21 
Multiple circuit II, 387 
Multiple cylinders, repair 



I, 
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Multiple-disc clutch 

II, 18, 39; VI, 228 
Multiple-noizle carburetors I, 248 
Murray, firing order and 

ignition advance lU, 86 

N 

Naphthalene I, 110 
National, firing order and 

ignition advance III, 86 
Needle valve I, 240, 337 
Needle valve stem, bent I, 327 
Neutral flame V, 35, 64 
Newcomb air-heated carbu- 
retor I, 287 
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Newcomb carburetor 


I, 
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Operation and care of weld- 
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384 




V, 


26 


Non-leaking rin^ 


I, 


195 


Operation and repair of 






Non-retura layout of tire 






motorcyclee 


V, 


326 




11, 


347 


Oscillograph diagrams, 






Non-skid treads 


II, 


309 


analysis of 


m. 


64 


Non-vibrator coH 


ni, 


22 


Otto engine 


I, 


12 


North East syatem 


IV, 


22 


Otto four-stroke cycle 


1,61 


I, 6S 


dynamotor 


IV, 
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ideal 


I, 
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instructions 


IV, 
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in practice 


I, 
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protective devioeB 


IV, 
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regulation 


IV, 
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I, 
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switch t«st« 


IV, 
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Outer shoe repairs 


n, 


364 


wiring diagrams 


IV, 
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Overhauling storage battery 


IV, 
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Noule, adjuatment of 


I. 


330 


Overhead welding 
Overloads, capacity of motor 


V, 
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of electric car for 
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Oversize tires, use of 


n, 
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Oakland, firW order wd 






Oxidation 


V, 
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ignition advMice 


ni. 


87 


Oxidizing flame 
Oxy-acetylene blowpipe 


V, 
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Ofeldt boiler system 
Ohm's law II 


V, 
, 397 


399 
, 431 


VI, 
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Oil, |_nece8sity for discard- 






Oxy-acetylene cutting 


V, 20, 86 


ing when used 


VI, 
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Oxy-acetylene flame, char- 






OU barrels 


I, 


464 


acter of 


V, 18,34 


Oil filtering outfit 


I, 


466 


Oxy-acetylene process 


V, 13, 34 


Oil pipes, bending 


I, 


467 


advantages of 


V, 
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Oil-Pull horizontal engine 


VI, 
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character of flame 


V, 


34 


Oil pumps 


V, 
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expansion and contraction 


. V, 
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Oil setthng tanks 


I, 


466 


flux 
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Oil tank and outfit for testr 
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V, 
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generators 


V, 
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Oillew bearings 


I, 
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Oils and greases 


I, 


460 


oxy-acetylene flame 


V, 
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characteristics of good oils 
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preparation of work 


V, 
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principles of effective 






strength of weld 


V, 
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lubrication 
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welding blowpipes 
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I, 
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Piston and ring troubles and 
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V, 
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V, 
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Plug threads 


ni. 
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n, 
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VI, 
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shifting 


n. 
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V, 


320 


Poles of magnet 


n. 
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Poppet valve and valve 
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parts, repairing 


I, 
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Poppet-valve gears 


I, 


ignition advance 
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88 
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I, 
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V, 
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valve timing 
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Portable electric motor 


V, 
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V, 
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228 
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V, 
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advant^ee 
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251 
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VI, 
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final drive 


VI, 
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VI, 


242 
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Pressed-sted ports of car, 

rqiair by welding V, 97 

Pr^ure II, 378, 404 

Pressure blowpipe V, 17 

n«eBare-ciiculat«d lubrica- 
tion VI, 64 

Presaure feeding, individual 

pump I, 455 

Pressure and temperature 

in explosion motor VI, 22, 55 

Primary batteries III, 16 

lYiming plugs III, 28 

PiiaceeB, firing order and 

ignition advance in, 89 

Progressive gears II, 41 

Plwiy brake I, 117 

Protective devices 

III, 216, 257; IV, 22, 65, 97, 270 

Public garages V, 197-266 
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Radial and thrust bearings 


I. 


478 


Radiation of heat 


V, 


aso 


Radiator, protection erf 






from Btresees ■ 


VI, 


60 


Radiator construction in 






gasoline trucks 


VI, 


221 


Radiator and piping 


I. 


ti7 








and tubular forms 


I, 


430 


types of oella 


I, 


429 


types of tubes 


I, 


429 


Radius rod 


VI, 


236 


Rating motors 






I, lis, 124; VI, 


, 162, 


, 218 


Rayfield carburetor 


I, 


2n 


Reamers, kinds of 


V, 


154 


Reaming in shop 


V, 


151 


Rear axle 


n. 


231 


eummaiy of instructions 


n. 


361 




n. 


231 


troubles and lepaira 


n. 


266 


types of rear axles 


11, 


243 


Rear«xle housings 


11, 


251 




n, 


256 
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256 


Revolving filing 


V, 


125 


Rear-wheel bearings 


n. 


255 


Rigid frame 


II, 


173 


Rebabbitting, jig for 


V, 


126 


Rim-cut repair 


II. 


357 


Rebabbitting bearings 


V, 


126 


•Ring clutch 


II. 


15 


Reducing flame 


V, 


86 


Rii^ gear, instalUi^ new 


V, 


161 


Beflectore 


m, 


243 


Ring knock, tracing 


I, 


196 


Eegal, firing drder and igni- 






Riveting 


V, 


158 


tion advance 


in, 


89 


RoUer bearings I, 47G 


I; II, 


162 


R^ulation, methods of 


ni. 


207 


Roller clutch 


ni. 


232 




, 170, 


, 225 


Roller contact timer 


III, 


19 








Ross, firing order and igni- 






tem of motorcycles 


V, 


315 


tion advance 


III, 


90 


Regulation in starting and 






Rotating valvee 


I, 


416 


lighting BystemH 






Rotation ef motor of elec- 






■ IV, n, 22, 47, 77, 88, S6, HI, 




tric car 


VI, 


292 


121, 135 


,139 


Running gear details of gas- 












oline trucks 


VI, 


254 


inatructions 


IV, 


250 


Running troubles in tractors 


VI, 


172 


R^ulators for welding 






" 






apparatus 


V, 29, 89 








Relative conductivity 


V, 


350 


Safe edge file, use of 


V, 


123 


Eeliner, use of 


II, 


360 


Safety devices on electric 






Remagnetizing 


III, 


127 


vehicles 


VI, 


201 


Removing carbon 


V, 


95 




VI, 


202 


Remy battery-ignition sys- 






circuitr-breaker and hand 






tem 


III, 


103 


switch 


VI, 


201 


detecting grounds 


III, 


109 


cut-out switch connected 






^tion switch 


111, 


110 


to brake 


VI, 


201 


interrupter and distributor III, 


HO 


devices to prevent acci- 






Remy ignition system 


UI, 


60 


dental starting or 






Remy starting and lighting 






tampering 


VI, 


202 


system 


IV, 


47 


Safety gap, sparking at 


UI, 


126 


single unit 


IV, 


56 




m, 


37 


two-unit 


IV, 


47 


Saxon, firing order and 






Reo, firing order and igni- 






ignition advance 


III, 


90 


tion advance 


UI, 


90 




«» 


Repair shop equipment V 


, 173, 


193 


Scavenging I, 66, 80, 


, 439 


Reserve tanks 


I_ 




Bchebler carburetors 




291 
303 


l, 


352 


Scripps-Booth in, 90 


, 290, 




HI, 


249 


Sediment in storage battery 






Retard of spark 


III, 


59 


IV, 297; 


VI, 


353 


Retreading 


II. 


358 


Selective types of sliding 








n. 


346 


gears 


n, 41, 42 


Reverse, operating on steam 








II, 


417 


cars 


V, 


409 


Self-induction 


n, 


402 


Reversed Elliott front axle 


II, 


152 








Reversibility 


I, 


80 


U, 191, 198; 


;vi, 


254 
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Semi-floating rear Bzle II, 243, 246 

Semi-reversible gear II, 127 
Separators of storage bat- 

teiy ceU IV, 176; VI, 281 

Series circuit II, 386 

Series generator II, 417 

Series-multiple circuit II, 387 

Series plugs HI, 27 

Series-wound motor VI, 297 
Seven-eighths floating rear 

axle II, 243 

Shackles for Bpringa II, 204 
Shaft and axle, repair by 

welding V, 103 
Shaft and chain transmission VI, 192 
Shaft drive II, 235 
Shaft and hole, degrees of fit V, 189 
Shakespeare carburetor I, 307 
Shaler vulcanizer II, 341 
Shapera V, 190 
Sheet-Aluminum welding V, 79 
Shock absorbers II, 169, 209 
Shop equipment, impor- 
tance of V, 115 
Shop information V, 115-194 
bench work V, 115 
importance of shop equip- 
ment V, 115 
machinefl and machine 

processes V, 173 

Short-circuits in, 122, 389; V, 342 

Shunt, office of VI, 322 

Shunt circuit II, 387 

Shunt-wound generator II, 418 

Side-chaia drive VI, 234 

radius and torque rods VI, 236 

speed reduction VI, 237 

standard types VI, 235 

Side-wall vulcanizer II, 345 

Silent-chain drive II, 239 

Silent-chain transmission VI, 233 

Simms-Huft system IV, 77 

change of volt^e IV, 79 

dynamotor IV, 77 

dynamotor connections IV, 78 

iuBtructiona IV, 82 

instruments IV, 77 



VoL Fagfl 
Simms-Huff system (oontin- 
ued) 

regulation IV, 77 

starting switch IV, 81 

wiring diagram IV, 82 
Simplex, firing order and 

ignition advance III, 90 
Singer, firing order and igni- 
tion advance III, 90 
Singlfr^ylinder motorcycle 

engine V, 295, 339 

Single-disc individual clutch II, 66 

Single-pump pressure feeding I, 446 
Single-unit electrical systems 

III, 202, 283, 319, 391; IV, 22, 

66,77,87,95, 111, 135 
Single-wire electrical sys- 

III, 203, 250, 277, 312, 335, 
349, 405, 424; IV, 22, 47, 77, 

136, 130 

Six-cylinder motor I, 42 

Six-stroke cycle I, 17 

Six-volt ByBtems II, 47 

Sixteen cylinders and more I, 46 

Sixteen-valve engine VI, 34 
Twin City Multiple-valve 

engine VI, 35 
Sixteen-volt system North 

East IV, 22 

SUde valve on steam car V, 360 

SUding gears II, 41; VI, 299 

electrically operated gears II, 53 

general method of operation II, 41 

interlocking devices II, 51 

modem selective types II, 42 

pneumatic shifting system II, 65 

prc^ressive types II, 41 

raUway car needd II, 55 

selective types II, 41 

transmission location II, 45 

Sliding-sleeve valves I, 409 

sup joints II, 233 

SUpping-clutch, regulation 

of generator by III, 208 

Small garages V, 207 

Smith Motor wheel V, 274 
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Soldering V, 133 

Solenoids II, 399 

Solid gaaoline I, 111 

Solid tirei VI, 391 

Spftrk,effectofooiDpTeeeioni»III, 125 

Bpark control devices III, 18 

SpftTk ooil VI, 78 

Spark gap VI, 81 

Spuk lever U, 134 
Spark plogB 

III, 24, 125, 163; V, 319; VI, 91 

Spark timing III, 69 
automatically timed lys- 

tems III, 68 
EMemana centrifufial- 

govemor type III, 69 

firing order III, 73 

ignition setting point III, 71 

Sparking, efiect of irregular III, 59 

^larking at safety gap III, 126 

Sp&ulding, firii^ order and 

ignition advance III, 90 
Specific gravity 

IV, 177, 188, 197, 300; VI, 267 

Specific heat V, 46, 351 
Speed controller type of 

motor govemcr VI, 225 

Speed reduction in final drive VI, 237 
^hinx, firing order and 

^nition 'advance III, 90 

Sjnndle troubles and repairs II, 167 

Spiral bevel gear II, 91 

Spiral geare II, 90 

Splash lubrication I, 456; VI, 58 

Spothwelder, electric V, 21 
Spraying proceaa in oarbure- 

tion VI, 38, 41 

Spring clips, repair for broken 11, 262 
Spring oonstruction of 

motoreyclea V, 293 
Spring troubles and reme- 
dies II, 206; V, 102 
Spring wheels II, 301 
Spring II, 33, 16S, 190; VI, 254 
adjusting Hpring hangers II, 204 
basis of clasrification 11, 160 
cantilever II, 194 
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Springs (continued) 

clutch II, 33 

fuU-eUiptio U, 192 

Hotchkiaa drive U, 196 

pUtform U, 193 

semi-elHptic U, 191; VI, 254 

shacklea and spring horns U, 204 
spring oonetruction and 

materials II, 206 
spring Iul»ication II, 205 
summary of instructions 11, 226 
tbreeK]uarter elliptic II, 192 
troubles and remedies II, 206 
unconventional types II, 197 
varying methods of at- 
taching springs II, 202 

Spur geare U, S8, 114 

Spur type friction transmis- 
sion II, 61 

Standard, firing order and 

ignition advance III, 91 

Standard ignition systons in, 48 

Standard threads in tapping V, 147 

Stanley fuel, water, and 

steam systems V, 389 

Stanley steam car V, 369 

Starting and lighting stor- 
age batteiiee IV, 173 

Starting and lighting By»- 

terns lU, 266; IV, 11 

Auto-Lite in, 266 

Bijur ni, 2S3 

Boscb-Rushmcm III, 308 

Deico ni, 319 

Disoo in, 391 

Dyneto ni, 391 

Gray A Davis III, 398 

Eeinie-Springfield III, 430 

Leece-Neville IV, 11 

North East IV, 22 

Remy IV, 47 

Simni»-HQfr IV, 77 

SpUtdorf IV, 87 

U.S.L. - IV, 96 

Wagner IV, 111 

Westin^xnise IV, 135 

Ford IV, 152 



Vol. Rige 
Starting and lighting ator- 
age batteries (con- 
tinued) 
care<tf IV, 173, 1S2 

importance of IV, 173 

principlea of coDBtruction IV, 174 
Starting motor 
- ni, 219; IV, 12, 66, 91, 121, 

146, 162, 157, 261 
Startin^motoT fault* in 
Gray & Davis sys- 
tem III, 410 
Starting^totor test chart 
for Gray ft Davis 
■yetem III, 418 
Starting in motorcycle V, 306 
Starting speeds, wide varia- 
tion in lU, 222 
Starting switches DI, 233; IV, 81, 163 
Stationary gaa engine I,. 48 
four-cycle type I, 50 
tw&«yole type I, 48 
81«am automobileB V, 346-411 
automobile boilers V, 380 
boiler accessories and reg- 

Qlation V, 388 

cfaaracteristic features V, 340 

engine types and detaik V, 369 
fuels ftnd burners - V, 374 

best and work V, 349 

introduction V, 345 

mt and care of 



Steam engines, develop- 
ment of V, 
Steam vs. internal* 

combustion tr&ctors VI, 
SteamSj firing order and 

ignition advance in, 

Sted, hardening tempoing V, 

Sted welding V, 

general oonaidemtioiis V, 

benvy. sheet-steel welding 

L^t sheet-steel welding 

SaUi—ftr v^t iiMitiri hi /«< af 



Steel welding (continued) 
welding heavy steel forg- 
ingB and steel cost- 
ings 

Steering gear 

Steering-gear troubles and 



action of wheels in turning 
Ford steering gear 
general idiaracteriBtics of 

steering geaifl 
goieral requirements 
inclining axle pivots 
removing 
semi-reversible 
spur and bevel 
steering levers in front of 

troubles and remedies 
worm-gear 
Steering group I, 146; '. 

front udes 
gears 

rod, or drag link ] 

spedaJ types of drive ] 

summary of instructions ] 
whe^ ] 



Steering levers in fWint of 

Steering rod 

Steering wheels 11, 130; ^ 

Stephenson link valve gear 

Stewart carburetor 

Storage of batteries ^ 

Storage battery lU, 117; 

IV, 173; V, 318,342;! 
oonstructitHi and action 

of typical celt ^ 

typesof cells ^ 

8(<ff«ge battery care ^ 

cleaning batteay > 

careful 



V, 



limits of discharge 



Storage battery care [con- 






Sunbeam-coataien fan type 






tinued) 






aviation motor 


I. 


104 


putting battery out cJ 






Sundennan "Nitro" carbu- 








VI, 


373 


retor 


I, 


306 


. renewal of battery 


VI, 


363 




V, 


364 




VI, 


351 


Superheating 


V, 


358 


Storage battery cells 






Switch testa tor North East 






IV, 175, 177 


; VI, 


281 


system 


iv, 


35 


Edison battery 


VI, 


288 




;iv, 


278 




VI, 


281 


Switches in starting and 






improTemeota 


VI, 


282 


lighting systema 


in. 


233 


Ironclad Exide type 


VI, 


283 


Symbols, s^jiificance of 


III, 


247 


starting batteries 


VI, 


286 








Storage battery construc- 






T 






tion and action 


VI, 


262 








capacity VI 


, 278, 


. 279 


T-head cylinder forma 


I, 


164 


charge 


VI, 


272 


Tables 






discharge 


VI, 


273 


American wire gage(B.ft S.) II, 


391 


efficiency 


VI, 


274 


average resistance of soils 


VI, 


19 


electrolyte 


VI, 


263 


Baurn^ scale of specific 






-general description 


VI, 


262 


gravities 


VI. 


341 


hydrometer 


VI, 


268 


boosting rates 


VI, 


350 




VI, 


279 


carrying capacity of wires 


II, 


394 


restoring Bulphated battery VI, 


276 


characteristics of North 






safe discharge point 


VI, 


279 


East starting and 






eulphating 


VI, 


274 


lighting apparatus 


IV, 


, 36 


Storage battery in Gray A 






cha^iing voltage for lead 






Davia Hyatem for 






batteries 


VI, 


333 


Ford caM . 


IV, 


164 


effects of clearance 


I, 


69 


Stor^e battery inatructiona 


VI, 


381 


explosion motor fuels 


I, 


107 


filoragcbatt«ryjar,replaciDg IV, 


202 


potential boosts at differ- 






Stromberg carburetors 


I, 


248 


ent states of dis- 






Stromberg Ford carbviretor 


I, 


261 


charge 


VI, 


348 


StuddDaker,firii« order and 






Royal Automobile Club's' 






ignition advance 


III, 


91 


committee report 






Stutz, firing order and igni- 






on Knight engine 


I, 


412 


tion advance 


III, 


91 




VI, 


265 


Sub-frames 


II. 


173 


temperature correction 






Suction pressure 


I, 


67 


for specific gravity 






Suction stroke 


I, 61 


1, 65 


of electrolyte 


VI, 


339 


Sulphate tests of storage 






test chart for Gray A 






battery 


VI, 


276 


Davis generators 


III, 


415 


Sulphating of storage bat- 






test chart for Gray A 






tery 






Davis starting 






IV, 194, 294; VI, 


, 274, 


351 


nwtor 


III, 


417 


Sun, firing order and Li- 












tton advance 


III, 


91 


American motors 


I, 


372 


ffol. — Fw pcvo numhtr, ui tool o 
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Tables (continued) 






Third brush, adjusting 


Ill, 


355 


timing regulation of 






Thomas, firing order and 






French motors 




371 


ignition advance 


III, 


91 


Tank placing 




340 


Threads, standard 


V, 


147 


Taper pins, fitting 




155 


Three-quarter elliptic spring 


11, 


192 


Tappet, noisy 




390 


Three-quarter floating axle 






Tapping in repair shop work 




147 


H, 243 


, 246 


, 250 


Taps used in repair ^op 


V, 


148 


Throttle lever 


II> 


134 








Throttle loose on shaft 


1, 


328 


adjustii^ specific 






Throttle valvea 


I, 


239 


gravity IV, 190; VI, 


. 264 


Throttling 


I, 


80 


Temperature and pressure 






Thrust and radial bearing 


I, 


475 


in explosion motor VI, 22, 55 


Tie rods 


II. 


138 


Temperature scales 


V, 


351 


Tillotson carburetor 


I, 


304 


Tempering Bteel 


V, 


165 


Timer, summary III 


, 170, 


, 184 


Test Bet 


III, 


260 








Testing I, 195, 461; III 


, 122, 




used with Delco 






280, 359, 876. 414; IV, 


, 228, 


231 


system 


III, 


113 


armatures 


in, 


375 


Timing gear 


VI, 


29 


battery cut-out 


in, 


283 


Timing valvea 


VI, 


31 


circuit4>reaker 


ni, 


367 


Tire construction 


11, 


335 


contact breaker 


III, 


124 


Tire improvemraits, recent 


,11. 


314 


current supply 


HI, 


124 








cut-out 


III, 


362 


proper 


II, 


310 


field cona 


III, 


382 


Tire repair equipment 


u. 


339 


generator 111 


[,280, 


,414 


Tire repairs 


II, 


339 


oils for acid 


I, 


461 


inner tube repairs 


II, 


351 


size of new piston 


I, 


195 


outer-shoe, or casing, re- 






storage battery IV 


, 228, 


231 


pairs 


II, 


354 


wiring III, 


, 123, 


359 


repair equipment 


II, 


339 


Testing devices IH^ 


, 257, 


263 


Tire rims 


II, 


316 




V, 


44 


Tire valves II 


, 314, 


337 


Thennal efficiency 


I, 


64 


Tires II, 307; V, 329; 


VI, 


203 


Thermodynamics of explo- 






changmg 


n. 


312 


sion motor 


1, 


53 


kinds 


II, 


307 


mdicatoTS 


1, 


S3 


motorcycle 


V, 


329 


manograph 


X, 


59 


pneumatic 


II, 


307 


Otto four-stroke cycle. 






riua 


11. 


316 


ideal 


I, 


61 


summary of instructions 


II, 


361 


Otto four-stroke cycle, in 






construction 


II, 


335 


practice 


I, 


66 


repairs 


II. 


339 


two-cycle motor diagram 


I, 


78 


Tires and mileage 


VI, 


389 


Thermodynamica of steam 


V, 


356 


improper inflation 


VI, 


393 








kinds of tires 


VI, 


390 


E«ny r^ulation 


IV, 


48 


new tire equipment 


VI, 


392 








relation of 


VI, 


389 


I, 434; 


VI, 


68 


test curves 


VI, 


391 
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Tires and rims, standard sue 


8 n. 


331 






Tool equipment for Urger 






ued) 




publioRangeB 


V, 


265 


lul»7catioa 


VI, 


Toquet Ford atomiMT 


I, 


261 


Tractor parts ffving most 




T<wqoobar 


II. 


239 


trouble 


VI, 


Torque rod 


VI, 


236 




VI. 


Tracklayer vertical motor 


VI, 


103 


Tractor selection 


VI, 


Tractor (see gasoline tractor: 


1 






VI, 


VI. 11 


, 203 


siae of fann 


VI, 


electric 


VI, 


203 


sise of tractor 


VI, 








work done on demonstra- 




bad 


VI, 


51 


tion no criterion 


VI. 


Tractor and automobile 






Tractor sise 


VI, 


VI, 11, 7C 


1, 121, 


, 136 


factore govenuDg c^Mcity VI, 


Tr&ctor cIbsms 


VI, 


12 


margin of safety 


VI, 








power for belt woric 


VI, 


industry 


VI, 


12 




VI, 




VI, 


12 


final drive 


VI, 


types of tractors 


VI, 


13 


function 


VI, 


Tractor clutches 


VI, 


113 


heavy types 


VI, 


functions 


VI, 


113 


intermediate types 


VI, 


friction drive 


VI, 


119 


range of types 


VI, 


types 


VI, 


114 


special types 


VI, 


IVactor fuel supply system 


VI, 26, 35 


speed vs. weight 


VI, 


Ttactor ignition ByBtem 


VI, 26, 71 


^.eeds 


VI, 


TractM industry 


VI, 


12 


Tractor types 


VI, 


Tractor lubrication 


VI, 


139 


Trailers 


VI, 


control system 


VI, 


143 


four-wheel types 


VI, 


motor 


VI, 


139 


two-wheel types 


VI, 




VI, 


19 


utiliiing excetw power 


VI, 


control system 


VI, 


107 




ni. 




VI, 


19 


Tranatormer principle 


n. 


Tractor motor troubles 


VI, 


163 






VI, 


19 


VI, 121, 177, 228, 




VI, 


66 


electric cars 


VI, 


fuel supply system 


VI, 


35 






ignition system 


VI, 


71 


I, 143; : 


11,40, 


lubricating system 


VI, 


65 


gssohne tractors VI 


:, 121, 


types (rf motors 


VI, 


97 


troubles 


VI, 


valves and valve timing 


VI, 


28 


gasoline trucks 


VI, 




VI, 


135 


daaaification 


n. 


carburetor 


VI, 


155 


freak drives 


n. 


Goobng system 


VI, 


159 


friction disc 


II. 


en^ne parts 


VI, 


144 


gears 


II. 


oigine troubles 


VI, 


163 


individual dutch 


u. 


general instructions 


VI, 


135 




n. 




VI, 


162 


phmetary gears 


u, 
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gBSoline trucka 






ni,203,254;IV,ll,22,87,95, 111 


sliding geara 


ri, 


41 








eumm&iy of iturtnictioiu 


1 II, 


99 


III, 202, 266, 283, S08, 345, 




troubles and repairs 


11. 


69 


391, 392, 398, 420; IV, 


11,47,121 




n, 


59 










11, 


59 


U 






Tranemiasion csae, repair by 












. welding 


V, 


107 


U.S. Nelson eyston 


IV, 


111 


TranMnission location 


n. 


45 


U. 8. L. system 


IV, 


95 




II, 58, 80 


generator-starting motor 


IV, 


95 




n. 


58 


instructions 


IV, 


98 


TranwniHRion and regula- 














111, 


225 


tive devices 


IV. 


97 








Nelson system 


IV, 


111 


, repair* 


n, 


69 


regulation 


IV, 


96 


TroytraUer 


VI, 


258 


twelvfr-volt system 


IV, 


107 


Track VI, 205 


, 207, 


216 


fuse blocks 


IV, 


107 


electric VI 


,205, 


207 


starting Bwitch 


IV, 


107 


eaaoliM 


VI, 


216 


variations 


IV, 


95 


Truck types of steering wbeele 11, 


131 




IV, 


98 


TVumbull, firing order and 






Undeipana, Bteel 


11, 


181 


ignition advance 


UI, 


91 


Underelinging springs 


11, 


203 


TruBsrodB 


n. 


259 


"Unisparker," operation of 


III, 


103 


Tiatularaxkfl 


II, 


159 


Unitrtriieel drives 


VI, 


193 




n, 


159 


balanced drive 


VI, 


196 


TimgBten filament for in- 








VI. 


194 


condeeoect lamps 


m. 


241 


Universal-joint housing 


11, 


258 




I, 
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